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PREFACE. 


A STUDY of this subject should have been undertaken 
by one of the officers whose special business is to 
look after the provisioning of the troops, for the 
doctrine can only be expounded in a masterly manner 
by an individual who has had long and varied experi- 
ence in this branch of the art of war. In the absence 
of this experience, I have fallen back on history, and 
have searched in the narratives of some of the past 
campaigns for the principles and rules which should 
guide the subsistence service of armies in the field. 

The good of our army in the hour of action seemed 
to demand that some one should attempt to combat 
the want of interest felt for this subject. I trust I 
have not been too presumptuous, and that some officers 
may be induced to follow my studies. 

G. A. FURSE. 

Frensham Vale, 

Farnuam, 

l8< December, 1898. 
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CHAPTER T. 

rUOVISIONING ARMIES IN THE FIELD. 

In liis desire to render his pages brilliant and alluring with 
descriptions of marches and battles, with exciting details of the 
national efforts, with the artifices of political personages and 
sequence of events, the historian, generally speaking, does not 
enter into particulars on matters which refer to the maintenance 
of an army in the field. Jlany interesting details which are so 
important to the military student are thus left unrecorded. 

These pages leave to the historian’s pen to depict the more 
attractive part of the great drama of war, and confine themselves 
to showing the efforts \yhich must be made to provide armies on 
active service with regular and adequate nourishment. And here 
let the reader bear well in mind that, to be complete, the educa- 
tion of the officer must comprise a knowledge of the arts of 
governing and maintaining an army in every possible situation. 

Tn all wars great battles are few and far between ; for one 
day’s fighting there certainly will be twenty days of marching 
and reposing ; but whether the troops fight, march, or rest, they 
and their animals have to be fed. The food will also have to 
be in strict keeping with the temperature, with the toil endured, 
and with the state of over-excitement engendered by current 
events. It is not a question of calculating the smallest ration 
that a man can exist on ; he must be fed adequately in view to 
his achieving the maximum of exertion and being able to with- 
stand the greatest amount of fatigue. ' / 
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Provisioning Armies in the Field. 

Lecturing on the supply of an army in the field, the late 
Colonel Kobert Home said, “ That portion of the art of war that 
keeps the greatest number of bayonets in the ranks is surely not 
to be despised.” Nevertheless, it is seldom that sufficient account 
is taken of the influence this subject has on the events of a 
campaign. No general can, however, hope to conquer unless he 
can insure the subsistence of his troops at all times during tho 
operations. Although wars are full of Jiardships, the combatants 
must be preserved in health, strength, and cotirage, for the energy 
of the troops is the most important factor in battle, and on 
energy or food-supply will often depend the result of an engage- 
ment, which may in the end decide the fate of a campaign. 

The leading principle in war is to be strongest at any given 
place. What largely conduces to promote this desirable superiority 
is feeding the troops, and feeding them regularly, for their action 
will be sadly impaired whenever their spirits and strength have 
been undermined by hunger and thirst. At the present day 
people are very fastidious with regard to the care of tho soldier ; 
an old conception has been revivtid which holds that the side 
which feeds its combatants adequately has twenty per cent, more 
chance than the other. 

Another reason for attending incessantly to the subsistence 
of the troops is that if proper care is not observed on that point, 
the number of men for battle will greatly diminish. It is an old 
axiom that an army is strong, not in proportion to the number 
on its muster rolls, but in proportion to the number of men that 
can be put into line on the battle-field. Badly fed truo2)s are 
jjrone to sucemmb to all manner of diseases, and are very liable 
to those epidemics which are always rife whenever there is an 
accumulation of men in considerable masses in a limited space. 

If we take the question of supjdies, and look at it from its 
various points of view, we shall have no doubt in admitting that 
it affects the condition of an array and its mobility more than the 
weather or the state of tho roads. 

The majority of military works treat on the destruction of 
man, whereas economy of human life in war is the aim of these 
pages : a diminution of sickness and mortality by a better appre- 
ciation of the necessity for looking after the soldier is our purpose. 
The sick and wounded, with their care and transport, constitute 
one of the embarrassments of a campaign, and no effort should be 
spared to make it as light as possible. 
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When either men or animals are called to do any work, the 
food must be proportionate to the labour. When this is not 
attended to, the health must suffer, and “ health,” as Napoleon 
said, “ was indispensable in war, and nothing could replace its 
loss.” Mens sana in cor pore sano was a maxim of the liomans ; 
courage and contempt lor danger require a strong mind in a 
robust body, and without vigorous health no troops can achieve 
great things. Unfortunately, as man does not appreciate the 
value of wealth until he is ruined, so he does not estimate the 
worth of health until he falls sick.* 

War must be carried out with vigour, and continuity in 
military operations is impossible without good food-supply. 
]\[acchiavolli, in his “Art of War,” a book which was published 
in 1020 , gives the following amongst other maxims : 

“ AVhoever has not taken proper care to furnish himself with 
a store of provisions and ammunition bids fair to be vanquished 
without delivering a stroke.” 

“ Men, arms, money and provisions are the sinews of war.” 

3 Without being certain of its means of subsistence, an army 
^.'eau undertake no important enterprise. Vauban, one of the 
^greatest men Urance ever jjroduced, held that the art of war was 
i^othing without the art of provisioning : Fart de la gmrre n'est 
^^en sans Vart de suhsister. 

There is no denying that an immense amount of misery and 
^istress would have been avoided in the past had this vital subject 
Received all the attention it deserved. Death by starvation and 
prasting away, the devastation of many rich and smiling countries, 
^e ruin and despair of many homes, pillage, arson, murder and 
le most wicked outrages and excesses to which man can descend, 
^ould not have been recorded had armies been adequately pro- 
ided with the necessaries of life. The first condition of human 
^liture is to live, and by hook or by crook man will provide him- 


W^lf with the means to do so. As a French writer puts it : “ Alas ! 
^I^ken one is hungry one would eat the devil, if it were possible to 
"^^d him.” t 

Loyalty itself and the best disposition of the troops have given 
ly under necessity. To quote a single instance amongst many, 

* When General Goi-don was in the Sudan in 1874, lie wrote : “ There is now 
It one thing I value in the world. Its honours, they are false; its hnickknacks, 
ley arc iierishable and useless: whilst I live I value God’s blessing, health, and 
S you liave that, as far as this world goes, you are rich.” 
t Georges Berlin, “ La Campagno do 1814,” p. iio. 
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in 1848, at the time of the revolution in Paris, the soldiers lacked 
food and money to buy it with; they accepted the provisions 
which were offered to them by tlio populace, and then cast tiieir 
lot with tho insurgents. Thus were confirmed the words of 
Marechal de Saulx-Tavannes, “ Honour and attachment will over- 
come the lack of pay, but never the want of bread.” 

Tho private reaps little beyond bare honour and glory ; his 
lot on service is not an enviable one. Surely it is the duty of 
the officers, who derive more tangible and lasting advantages, 
to strive to their utmost to alleviate, as far as it lies in their 
power, the hardships to which soldiers are exposed whilst in a 
state of war. 

Armies in our days act briskly and are of large dimensions — 
two conditions which increase the difficulty of feeding them, 
'rhe maintenan(!0 of an army in the fiehl is now considered a very 
complicated problem by the general staffs of all armies, by reason 
of tho enormous number of combatants which European powers 
can bring into the field. It cannot bo accomplished without a 
sound system and a body of active, intelligent, zealous, and highly 
educated administrative officers. Xo doubt, tho vi.sion of tho cost 
and of the tremendous loss of human life makes statesmen very 
anxious to avoid any complications which may lead to a war, but 
is it not possible that their forbearance is also stimulated by the* 
well-known difficulty of feeding and maintaining enormous masses 
of men in tho field ? 

Tho large proportions of tho ariuies are themselves a danger. 
TJiereis a striking illustration of this in the seventeenth century. 
On the 11th of November, 1(573, John Sobieski, at the head of 
twelve thousand men, had surprised a hundred thousand Turks 
commanded by the renowned Grand Vizier, Ahmed Kiuprili, and 
encamped at Choezim on the Dniester. In tho following year the 
Turks were again in the field with an army of more than two Imndrcd 
thousand men, soldiers of proved courage, led by experienced 
generals, and provided with a formidable train of artillery. 

Sobieski had never more than forty thousand men, but he 
trusted that by wisdom and prudence he could make up the 
difference, lie showed himself now a consummate commander, 
for he disregarded all the taunts of friends and enemies alike, 
and would not hazard the loss of the small force at his disposal, 
lie rightly judged that in his adversary’s difficulties lay his 
principal chance of success ; no sneering charges of backwardness. 
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und even of cowardice, were able to make him depart from his 
cautious strategy. 

At last, in a war waged in a region utterly bare of supplies, 
the huge proportions of the Turkish host proved their own 
destruction. Unsmitten though they were by tlie sword, the 
Turks M'ithered under the blighting breath of famine and pesti- 
lence. Their ranks decreased daily, and there was no possibility 
of repairing the waste. Their horses perished so fast that a 
large portion of their cavalry was dismounted, and fully half of 
their guns had to bo abandoned. A large number of their best 
olllcers likewise succumbed to the effects of want and disease. 
Their leaders were still obstinate, but, when to all th^e disasters 
were added the terrible northern frosts, they were reluctantly 
compelled to give way and to lead back to the banks of the 
J lanube the shattered remains of their once splendid host. 

A few months back our nation rejoiced over the attainment 
of the sixtieth year of the reign of our beloved sovereign, Queen 
Victoria. Mixed with the feeling of devotion to Her Majesty 
there was an obvious pride and rejoicing on the development of 
the Briti.sh Empire during those prosperous years. The Empire 
has been raised by the efforts of the British people, and it behoves 
us to keep it as it has been handed over to us, if not to add to its 
lustre. To do so we may have to contend with many enemies, and 
it is right, when the hour of battle comes, when the sharp note of 
the war-trumpet vibrates throughout every quarter of the Empire, 
that we should be oucouragod by the thought that we step into 
the field to try issue Avith our adversaries on equal terms. 

In the life of all great nations there has been a period of 
decadence, when, having lost their power and prestige, they have 
been beset by their enemies. Whatever is human is subject to 
decay. Largo emjAires have been raised, and have after a time 
crumbled to pieces ; and is there any reason Avhy Great Britain 
should be an exception to the general rule, and should never 
experience a dangerous crisis ? 

“Ill faros tlio laud. 1o luvstouiiiff ills a prey, 

Where woiillli aeciunulntes, and men decay.” 

A nation which becomes so absorbed in money-making pur- 
suits as to neglect to take all those steps Avhich are necessary to 
secure immunity from attack, ceases to impose respect, and soon 
comes to be looked upon as easy prey. It is only by making 
costly sacrifices that a nation can earn peace. 
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No one rcnlly desires war, for its risks are too evident ; 
nevertheless, there are now more than three millions of men under 
arms in Europe — a sure indication that the sword is not likely 
to be soon transformed into a j)lon"hshare. Never yet in the 
history of the world has tliere been another epoch known in 
which so much energy, inventive genius and money have been 
devoted to bellicose ends. 

In the matter of provisioning troops in war, Great Britain did 
badly at tlie beginning in the Peninsula, and did badly in the 
Crimea. Her commissariat arrangements in her last European 
wars left much to bo desired. For all that, in the first, Welling- 
ton was singularly favoured by the dissensions between the French 
Marshals, whilst in the second the troops w('rc absolutely stationary 
and only a few miles from their sea base. Granted that the 
British Army in many respects is bettor now and more ready for 
war than it was in 1851, still there are reasons for doubting if it 
is quite up to the mark in this province. If the proportion 
of books and pamphlets issued dealing with the subject of the 
subsistence of armies in war is any guide, our progress in this 
matter is, to all appearance, not equal to that of other military 
nations. The commissariat arrangements in our small campaigns 
are generally satisfactory, but it is not to skirmishes with savages 
or mean opponents, in which we arc quite certain of being able to 
beat them with the organization and weapons wo have, that we 
refer ; we have in view operations on a much larger scale, when 
wo shall have to measure our strength with an equal enemy. 
A struggle for e.xistence, a war such as would be the defence 
of India or of Canada,* in which the troops to be employed 
would bo far more numerous than what our oflicers are accustomed 
to provide for. 

That we have not these troops is no reason why we should 
neglect to devote our attention to the subject ; for the matter of 
that, neither had the United States an army in 1861. When 
such a vital point as the maintenance of the Union w'as, however, 
threatened, what sacrifices were not made to raise, equip, and 
supply a large army ? 

It has been our ill fortune to contend with enemies ever so 
much inferior to us in many points, above all in that of army 

^ * For a war in Canada, the United Staten, from their huge population, might 
raiac^ very largo force, out of all ]iropurliuu to the tmall force the few milliutiis of 
the Dominion could bring into the field. 
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administration. It is well, nevertheless, to reflect that this disparity 
would not exist in a serious war, and tluit the nations we should 
then have to contend against have paid special attention to the 
provisioning of their armies when in a state of hostility. The 
suhjeet has been diligently studied, and all their measures have 
been carefully laid down. 

It is not diflicult to foresee that the eonstant harping in the 
foreign press on the finesse and greed of Grreat Britain, the con- 
stant parading of her crooked and selfish ways, can have but one 
result, attack. This hatred, so perseveringly fostered, must sooner 
or later lead to serious consequences. The great strength onr 
navy has lately attained must make it more than ever evident 
that Grreat Britain holds the sceptre of the sea. An attack by sea 
oflbring no prospect of success, what can be more natural than 
that our enemies — and of these our increasing prosperity has 
gained us many — should seek to direct their attacks on some 
vulnerable point inland ? 

A popular writer calls Great Britain “a privileged conqueror 
who has the sea for its standing army ; ” but who is to encounter 
the enemy on those far inland regions which the ships cannot 
reach ? In our defence wo must be prepareil to attack by sea and 
by land on the principle, Belliim (jeramxis nt parem liaheamus* 
and our land forces must bo, not only sufiicient to complete the 
victories of our navy, but able to act by themselves. 

History shows how it is in keeping with the true principles of 
war to undertake a sharp offensive in one point of the theatre of 
war as a defensive measure to another. From a similar reasoning 
every nation has a right to anticipate an adversary when it sees 
itself seriously menaced. If successful, it will thus ward off any 
injury that might have been contemplated. By forestalling an 
attack from some other nation, and carrying the war into the 
adversary’s country, we rob him of the initiative, and de- 
jjrive him of the means for carrying his offensive designs into 
execution. 

In forestalling the enemy, fleets can make little impre.ssion 
beyond the coast, unless they are accompanied by a considerable 
number of troops for the piuqjose of being landed to attack 
him. Until a landing-party can come up with the enemy at 
close quarters and decide the contest, it will bo an artillery duel 

* Cicero said that “war should bo so engaged in that nothing but peace should 
appear to bo aimed at.” 
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between the ships and the forts.* In the War of Secession the 
Federals resorted to mixed naval and military expeditions, landing 
their troops at the most opportune moment in the most telling 
localities. This way of approaching the enemy’s coast immobilized 
large Confederate garrisons in Wilmington, Charleston, Mobile, and 
Savannah, and considerably weakened the Southern forces.! The 
Confederates were short of men, and needed all they conld get 
to repair the waste in their armies in the field; nevertheless 
they could not reduce the strength of these garrisons, for they 
had to be prepared to oppose the landing troops which formed 
the complement of the enemy’s squadrons. 

Human nature is so constituted that it is necessary to repeat 
the same thing over and over again to draw serious attention to 
it : Aures hahnt et non aiulient. Victory generally sides with 
the army which has big battalions. Nelson’s words to the Cabinet 
in ISOo, “ Only numbers can annihilate,” apply to the army just 
as much as to the navy. It is only with superior forces that the 
enemy’s power can be destroyed. The essence of Continental 
systems lies in the immense number of men that they can put 
into the field. It seems impossible to believe that our soldiers 
will ever bo brought face to taco with a conscript army in anything 
like equal numb(U‘s. 'i’hose great numbers arc only possible with 
a conscription ; and though we may pride ourselves as to quality, 
it is quantity armed witli the dejidly weapons of our days that 
tolls. 

\ oluntary enlistment will supply a definite number of soldiers, 
but nothing beyond that, and wo appear to have already passed 
the possible limit. Our own Commander-in-Chief has told us, in 
a discussion at the Koyal United Service Institution, November 
17, 181)7, that for the last ten years the average number of recruits 
joining the army lias b(;en 32,000 yearly.^ Of this number about 


* Of tliis thero is a very recent examjile in the attack on Manilla, in wLieh 
Admiral Dewey, after liaving destroyed tlic Spanish fleet, was unable to occupy the 
city of Manilla for lack of men. 


t During the War of Sticession, if any aWc-boilicfl man in tlio Soullierii States 
was seen about, every individual wondered wliat right lie had to be there, and was 
keen to know tlio reason wliy he was not serving with the army. »Such a patriotic 
spirit IS better Ihun any system of c()iiBcri])liou. 

1 cl “™her of recruits raised for the rofrnlar anny in 1 89C was 28,5.S2 ; in 

]8.)7, ojjOlo m tho luttcr year Tarliaraent authorized an increase of 31:1(5 non- 
comiinssionedolhcersand incn. In 1894, acemling to the reiiort furnished by the 
ilXil Department, 3C,911 men were finally approved for the 

wrvite. Of this number J448 were undi,r 17 years of ag(!; 353 from 17 to 18; 15,(512 

W.T I? ’ 17,413 recruits, or nearly one lialf of the whole amount, 

V ire below the age fixed lu countries which have a couscriptiou. 
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29 per cent, were what are commonly called in the army “ specials,” 
that is, men below the standard, which is rather low for our 
infantry. This is not a great number of recruits for a population 
of about forty millions, and does not equal the number of persons 
who annually emigrate from these islands. 

It is very unfortunate that wo have not a soul-stirring 
national song like the IVIarseillaiae, or the Wacht am Ehein, for 
there can bo no doubt that songs of that description act on 
the imagination, and are very great incentives to recruiting. 
When Loys sang the Marseillaise at the Theatre Franpais, there 
was an enlisting office for volunteers under the arcade, and he 
sung with such spirit that he has been credited with having 
given a hundred thousand soldiers to his country. 

The insufficiency of our army, in comparison with those of 
other powers, with the extent of our territory,* and with our 
responsibilities, has been dinned into the cars of the British 
people for many years, and most of the electors are convinced of 
the fact. The qu(>stion, nevertheless, vital as it is, is not con- 
sidered sufficiently, and its solution is put off from day to day. 
Experience, however, has repeatedly demonstrated that what is 
put off* is seldom done, and when undertaken in the long run it 
costs vorv dear. 

ft/ 

Much has been said on the readiness of two army corps to 
embark complete to the merest detail at the shortest notice,! show- 
ing a state of j)reparatiou which had never been attained before. 
This may be true enough, but the armed strength of Europe 
now numbers some thirteen millions, and two army corps are, in 
our opinion, insufficient to carry the war into the enemy’s country. 
An army like ours, so small in point of numbers, cannot be a 
pledge of peace with honour, as it does not inspire sufficient respect, 
nor, in case of war, can it have any certainty of being crowned 
with victory. 

The last thing one should desire is to bo accounted as a 
prophet of evil, but the day will surely come wdien our country 
will be attacked, and when we shall have to take the field with 
a numerous army. Therefore, even if we do not keep up this 
large army in the normal times, it would do us no harm to set 
about and consider the best way in which the rank and file for it 


* Our territory oomprisca 11.2.10,000 square miles of the habitable globe; the 
population nmomits to 305,000,000. 

t Lord 'NVolseley’s speech at the Nortli I..oiidon Rifle Club, January 20, 189S. 
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miVht be obtained.* Not to bo taken unawares, w'e should at 
the same time study the steps necessary to bo taken for its 
adeqitato provision when in the Held. 

The administrative arrangements, in a campaign of the 
magnitude wo imagine, will have to be placed in the hands of 
a very competent and experienced officer, assisted by a well- 
instructed and trained body of subordinates. In former times 
probity was considered the indispensable virtue of all military 
administrators.! 'J’he moral standard is now ever so much 
higher; but can an offi(ier be accounted as strictly honest who 
does not take sufficient pains to make liim.self a thorough master 
of his branch of tho service? Unquestionably tho formation of 
such a desirable chief, and of sucli a competent sot of officers, is 
impossible without close application on the part of the whole 
body to the subject in tho leisures of peace. There lies the 
weak point, for it is no secret that a profound study of the art of 
war, in all that principally relates to tho administration of an 
army in tlie li<.*ld, is unattractive and distasteful to the mass of 
our officers. Tho subject is dry and unpopular; when its prin- 
ciples are discussed or explained, they receive trifling attention. 

Examinations for promotion, the subject increasing in im- 
portance with the rank of the examinee, would do much to foster 
this study. hat would do more still would bo special promo- 
tion tor officers who give undoubted proof of superior attainments, 
either by mastering certain subjects, or by taking the lead in the 
education ot fJieir comrades. Nothing acts on tho young and 

j ^ V O 

amtutious so well as prompt recogniiion. AVhat kills zeal is 
long service in tho lower grades, long weary year.s of dreary 
routine, and subordination to incompetent chiefs. Tho dreams 
of distinguishing one’s self by triumphs in tho chosen career 
evoke a healthy ambition, which is desirable, and which should 
be much encouraged. 

Tho generality of people are inclined to believe that the 
tendency to stuily and to reflect comes with age, that work 


7 i^”i brought up in our state nidoil schools shouhl bo drilled, and 

slioula ho taught to bear aruis us part of tl7C education of every citizen. 

t One has only to read Macaulay’s « History of Knglnnd,” (Jhapter XIV., to see how 
conupt theHcliuiiiistratioii was during tlic n ign of William Ilf. Here is tin instance 
rc a to St‘h( 7 ;uberg ’8 operations in Ireland. “The menus of transiTorting baggage 

‘ “lirely wsMiting. An ample number of horses liad been 
tli« l>ul)U(? inonoy, and had boon stint to tho banks ot' 

1.1.1 nn!,')- * harvest work to the firrmers of (Ihosluns 

niiglft ^ Hoops in I’lster to get on its best they 
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becomes a good comrade when an individual has had enough of 
the pleasures and pastimes of youth. Is it so, or is it not often 
tliat one begins to doubt having done enough, and to fear that 
one will be found wanting at a peiiod when responsibilities will 
increase ? 

After all, has everything been done to encourage the study of 
the art of war in our army ? Have snflicient incentives been given, 
or have the diligent and the lazy been treated much alike as long 
as they attended to the little that was strictly reriuired of them ? 
There is a feeling that energy or young blood is required in the 
superior otlicers, but this will be more or less the result of chance, 
so long as there is no prospect of more speedy advancement than 
that yielded by strict regimental seniority.* This need for young 
blood ajiplies to other ollicers besides the senior. After the 
cavalry, the commissariat must have ollicers in the prime of life, 
for such only can sustain the privations and unceasing toil con- 
nected with the provisioning of an army in the field. 

As Vial says, war is the triumph of force skilfully prepared 
and organized. Ho greater calamity can befall an array than a 
want of preparation. It is that which paves the way to painful 
surprises. Preparations cost money, and it is this outlay that 
scares the official mind, whose chief tendency is to keep down the 
expenses. iMoncy may do much in the long run — for the side 
which has the means will be able to hold oxit the longest — but 
it can never make up for the dishonoxir of defeat or loss of 
prestige. 

The thorough efticiency of an army can only be secured by 
working without intermission. The system of itself should be a 
perpetual reminder, and the army must at all periods be kept up 
to the mark arnl be in every respect to take the field, f This 
endless and laborious drudgery, often without an opportunity of 
testing the value of the work doiio, appears very discouraging, 
still it is in the nature of things, and, possibly, more so in tlie 
army and the navy than in other professions. Our attention 
must never be permitted to relax, for once it is allowed to do so 
negligence and abuses creep in and soon undermine the very best 

* A.dvancf;moiit for serviot* in tlio field is not w illdu every one’s reach ; all officers 
alike are not to fortunate as to see active service. 

t Wlijit ail iminenHity of mat tens that short (*xpves>ion ft to tape the Judd covers I 
In a few words it means that nothing has been neglected to br ng the army to as 
near iierfcction as possibh*. It requires great oontidciicG for a miiiUtor to assure hi:^ 
country on this ixiiiit. 
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organization. When the eifects of this decaying are detected tiie 
mischief is done, and done almost beyond repair. 

Lot the reader recall to mind the words of Frederick the Great 
in his general principles of war: “For whoever is destined lot 
the business of war, peace should bo the time of meditation, and 
war the period in which he carries his studies into effect.” 
That monarch, liowcver, held that the greatest portion of an 
army is composed of indolent people. j\-s this is too true, some 
one to goad them is needed, lest they should forget the salutary 
lessons of history. 

Th(j maintenance of an army in the field, in all that concerns 
the regular j)rovi8ion and distribution of food, forage, and fuel, is 
an important subject not only for the commissariat or supply 
oilicer, but quite as much so for the chief commander of an army, 
for his generals, and for the muss of staff officers. The successful 
issue of a campaign often depends upon the general’s knowledge 
of the most minute details. How to provision his troops should 
bo his constant solicitude ; the subject should constitute one of 
his principal daily cares.* In a lesser degree akme the other 
officers arc bound to exercise a constant vigilance on the 
alimentation of the troops. Marlborough very often urged upon 
the authorities the great necessity for his being })rovided with 
money, so that his soldiers might receive what was due to them 
on account of pay, and that provisions for his troops might be 
purchased and paid for, 

3lost officers are familiar with the quotation of Coligny, that 
he who is ambitious to raise the edilice of an army should take 
the stomach for its base, inasmuch as an army cannot undertake 
anything unless its subsistence is a point absolutely beyond 
question. Frederick the Great, who strongly endorsed this 


* lHt iit(jiiant-C()lori£5l Leiiionnier-Dtilafosse doscribos liow sliocked 1 ig was by 
bo w’iliiefcisod in Spain. ‘*On the eve of tin* bsitllo ot‘ Stilunuincn (1S12) 
Marduil Marnioiit (lisuiouiited close to llic third division, whicli was tormed up in 
column and at rest, It was noon ; his rctiniKi followed him. Twenty servants, 
not more or less, in deoji mourning, discarding tlio long gtiilers worn according to 
English fashion, stepped forward donnod in silk hose, short trowaors, and livery with 
ribbon aigiiilcltes. 

“Tliirty fat liorsos or mules were relieved of tlndr oanbicns, which were disposed 
ill the Ibrin of a rectangh.j. Out came a service of damasked linen of the most 
dazzling whiionoss, wliicli, spread on tin* tilled ground, was covered by a set of 
delfin veriuillion containing cold dishes, gaiiui, poultry, pies, etc., alongside of which 
W(*ro bottles of French wintis, hordeaux, bourgogne. There lunched the Marshal 
and all his staff before a body of troops which for the fortnight it had been in the 
fitdd barely had bread, arnl which to concoct a soup gathered by marauding every- 
thing in the shaja; of grain that could be found I ” 
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maxim, added, ‘‘Hunger will overcome the greatest courage, sap 
the most rigorous discipline, and cause the collapse of the most 
able conceptions.” 

The truth of his words having been demonstrated by many 
campaigns, we should look on the provisioning of a host in the 
field as a most necessary study for all the officers of an army, 
fn war it is the military chiefs who are accountable in this 
particular matter, and their responsibility is distinctly marked 
by the authority which is vested in them to sanction — subject 
to their personal discretion — all. the measures and expenditure 
which tend to this end. 

It is to be regretted that in the study of the art of war the 
provisioning of armies in the field does not hold a more prominent 
place, for the greatest tactical skill is of little avail if the troops 
(jannot be adequately fed at any time during the course of the 
operations. In fighting it is a matter of skill against skill, of 
endurance opposed to endurance; the palm falls to the leader 
who can hold out longest. It is often purely a matter of nerve ; 
the general who is least affected by the extent of his losses, 
induenced by the probable consequences of a defeat, or who will 
not admit that ho is beaten, remains master of the field. Some 
commanders consider it necessary to withdraw their forces as 
soon as they perceive that, according to the rules of war, they 
have been beaten. Others — those who win battles — do not trouble 
their heads much about the rules of war ; they stand their ground, 
they go on fighting until victory declares itself in their favour. 
In a contest, however, against the difficulties of supply a general 
pits himself against great an<l, at times, scarcely calculable 
forces. Of what good will the inspiration of genius bo to him 
should he have neglected to cultivate the habit of giving personal 
attention to that multitude of administrative details connected 
with the provisioning of his soldiers? Like Turenno, Fredeidck 
the Great, and Napoleon, ho may have the faculty of detecting 
the weak point of his adversary, but his brilliant victories will 
bo sterile if they cannot be quickly followed up for want of 
food. Vauchelle rightly hold that military administration wa» 
a science, and familiarity with any science cannot he obtained 
without much study, or paying assiduous attention to all its 
details for a period of many years. 

From the moment they join, our officers are taught how to 
uphold discipline, how to handle their weapons, and how to direct 
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the efforts of their men. Their education is of an entirely offen- 
sive nature : the combat, tlie stirring episodes of the battle-field, 
are what the ambitious young officer looks forward to ; it is in 
the struggle ou the ghastly and blood-stained battle-fields that 
their imagination ])rincipally dwells. How little do they trouble 
themselves about acquiring an insight into those measures which 
conduce to bring armies face to face, and enable them to engage 
in a trial of strength ! 

With the establishment of standing armies arose the necessity 
of feeding them from ( lovernment resources. The haphazard way 
of making war support war had to give way to a methodical system, 
and the fe(!ding of the soldiers became one of the principal cares 
of the general who commanded them. 

One of Napoleon’s fundamental principles was that the troops 
should concentrate with the object of fighting, and should spread 
out to pursue and to subsist. This is more than ever true now, 
when the contending armies are of such immense proportion.?, for, 
.some hundreds of thousands of men gathered together in a narrow 
z()ne,drawing much of their daily subsistence from the locality they 
occupy, would, like a tlight of locusts, shortly clear it of every- 
thing to be had in the way of food. Unfortunately, there are no 
rules by which we can determine the exact moment when the 
fractions of an army must unite to fight; and herein lies the 
difficulty of Napoleon’s principle. It was his genius alone which 
was able to hit off the decisive moment. 

In his “Precis de I’art de la guerre” .lomini gives it as his 
opinion that the art of provisioning a numerous army, above all 
in an enemy’s country, is one of the most difficult. Schellendorf 
and other writers seem to think that the problem of how to feed 
an army in the field is one that has not yet been solved, and one 
that is never likely to be solved. When writers of such great 
ability and knowledge have failed to find a method, it is quite 
certain that we shall not succeed any better ; it is, therefore, in 
this matter, more than in any other, that there is an absolute 
necessity for taking to heart the lessons of the past. With these 
should be coupled some acquaintance with the habits and 
peculiarities of the different nations and of their military system, 
a knowledge which experience has shown to be of the greatest 
possible value. 

Knowledge exerts a considerable influence in war, and a great 
share of every success must be ascribed to it. To know exactly 
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what to do and the best way to do it, one must be familiar with 
the many favourable and unfavourable circumstances which are 
likely to occur in most campaigns. One should know how similar 
difficulties have been overcome by the best captains, for the deeds 
of great men are eternal lessons for such as follow the same career. 
This is how the illustrious general and historian Thucydides 
regarded historical facts. In the preface of his “ Lacedemonian 
War,” he wrote : “ This work is a legacy for posterity, and not a 
work of art to delight the ear just for an instant.” 

There can be no question that an intelligent officer, who has 
stored his mind with the numerous precedents found in the 
narratives of past campaigns, will seldom be entirely at a loss to 
find a way out of any ordinary difficulty, and will possibly even 
be able to extricate himself dexterously from an extraordinary 
one. He will not come across exactly the same circumstances, 
but instances which have sufficient resemblance. 

Difficulties nCcd not be sought; they will present themselves 
unsolicited in every enterprise, in a variety of forms and shapes, 
never welcome yet always intrusive, and sure to appear wdien least 
expected. Very few officers, if any, are exempt from having 
learnt this by experience, and yet how seldom are wm prepared 
for difficulties, and how amazed are ne w'hen they do present 
themselves ! Only the man of expedients, the result of experience 
or learning, finds a ready way out of them. 

Wlicn the army takes the field we must entirely discard tlie 
system of provisioning pursued at home in normal times. Unfor- 
tunately, it is a system which <loc8 not afford instruction in any 
Avay commensurate with the difficulties experienced even in the 
most favourable wars. Real ability in provisioning an army in 
war consists in getting the means to accord with the needs, and 
it is that which is not always so easy to accomplish. 

To promote the regular subsistence of an army, there must 
be, in the first place, a commissariat corps — a corps composed of 
able, active, and devoted officers, possessing great knowledge of 
provision questions, and the courage of facing responsibilities.* 
Secondhj, wise measures must bo taken to feed the troops with 
the provisions they carry on their person, Avith those that form 
an integral part of the various corps, and with those found in 

* Commissariat oflicors slioull not only have a thorouj;:h knowledge of our 
own system, but also of the system followed in tin* opposing army. Such a know- 
ledge would often come in very usefnl. 
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the zone of oporatioiis. Thirdly, there must be a good system 
for the collection of provisions in the rear of the combatants, 
and ample facilities to push them forward by means of pro- 
vision trains or columns, special convoys, and by turning to 
account the most favourable railways and waterways. Fourthly, 
the communications of the army must be very jealously guarded. 
There must be a system which will secure a regular, methodical, 
and certain way of meeting the soldiers’ w'ants under all possible 
circumstances. 

To form some conception of the difficulties which attend the 
provisioning of a large army in the field, wo may look at what 
occurs in a large city. Let us take a city of 100,000 or 
150,000 souls, and examine how the subsistence of the 
inhabitants is socui'ed. This number of people to feed creates 
a want, and to meet it a very large number of individuals 
make it their solo business to procure the quantity and assort- 
ment of provisions required. 'L’hon every dwelling has one or 
more persons whose care it is to obtain what the lodgers need in 
the way of food. The purchasing of the necessary articles, in 
handy markets or shops, and their preparation into food is the 
object of the latter, who bring their powers fresh to the W'ork, and 
not exhausted by a long and fatiguing march. 

An important point is the demand ; the necessity for certain 
articles of consumption, their description, qitality and quantity at 
difterent seasons of the year, has in course of time become to be 
established. As the nutriment paidaken by the mass of the 
people is subject to very little alteration, the average amount 
of each article consumed during the year b(!comes well known. 
The farmers in the neighbourhood raise farm produce for the 
city, their provender flows steadily into it, and there finds a ready 
market. 

What cannot be grown in the neighbourhood in sufficient 
quantity, what can be procured elsewhere at a cheaper price, or 
is the produce of other countries, is imported by large caterers, 
whose profits depend on delivering the articles without delay. 
There are purveyors w'ho look after these matters in gross, and 
there are tradesmen who look after them in detail; there are 
markets in which the raw article, grain, cattle, fish, poultry, vege- 
tables, fruit, and forage are sold ; there are shops to which 
regular customers repair to make their necessary purchases. 

The provision of food in such a city is regulated by a well- 
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ilefined system and an exact division of labour. The consumers 
are always there, and the food is partaken shortly after it has 
been purchased in a fresh state. Most of it is bought, cooked, 
and consumed the same day. Except on a j)oint of economy and 
as a reserve, there is no absolute need for the consumption of 
preserved provisions or salted meat and fish. Hams, bacon, 
sausages, dry cod, herrings, etc., are largely used, but are not 
indispensable ; they only form a healthy variety in the ordinary 
meals. 

All this entails a considerable amount of transport, gives 
employment to a large number of people, and causes a vast 
amount of clerical labour, correspondence, keeping of accounts, etc. 

The fuel for cooking, either coal or wood, is brought into the 
town, and is generally delivered at the door of each house. If 
wood alone is used it is well seasoned and burns readily. 

An army may be compared to a city on the point of the 
number of inouths to feed, but otherwise the conditions are very 
dilTorcnt ; the main one being that troops in tlie field are in a 
constant state of motion, requiring every day alterations in the 
arrangements by which articles of food are brought Avithin their 
reach. Furthermore, to secure its object an army must bo ever 
active, and the most essential quality of a commander is enter- 
prise ; Avar is too costly to be carried out in a lingering Avay : the 
sooner the operations can be broAight to a successful issue the 
better. 

An army may be operating in a most fertile and productive 
country, still it may be subject to privations and Avant should the 
communications be bad and the transport insufficient. 

To furnish troops in the field re^gularly with food and muni- 
tions of Avar requires the collection and organization of a large 
number of transport animals and vehicles. Nothing relating to 
the matter of transport should ever be neglected; mucli will depend 
on the nature of the country in Avliich the operatiojjs take place, 
and the description of animal in general use for the conveyance 
of produce and merchandise. Frederick the Great insisted on 
having horses for draught, and not bullocks; Wellington used 
largely of bullocks and mules ; and the Nortliorners in the 
War of Secession ended by having nothing but teams of mules. 

In our petty wars it is not the adversary Avhich is so much to 
bo dreaded ; the real enemy is the supply and transport. Take 
up the narratives of any of our military undertakings, and you 

c 
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will not fail to find some remark concerning the inadequacy of the 
transpmi. It is a trouble which crops up in some way or other. 

The two following passages occur in “The Story of the IVIala- 
kand Field Force,” a narrative of our last war on the Indian 
frontier:* “Transport — the life and soul of an army — is an oveik 
more vital factor here than in less undeveloped countries. The 
mobility of a brigade depends entirely on its pack animals. On 
the .I4th many mules were killed.! On the IGth the field 
hospitals w’ore filled with wounded. It now became impossible 
for the camp to move because the wounded could not be carried. 
It was impossible to leave them behind, because, deducting an 
adefjuatc guard, the rest of the brigade would have been too few 
for fighting. The 2ud Brigade was therefore a fixture. . . 

“People talk lightly of moving columns hither and thither., 
as if they were mobile groups of men, who had only to mai’ch 
about the country and fight the enemy wherever found ; very f(.>w 
understand, however, that an army is a ponderous mass which 
drags painfully after it a long chain of advanced depots, stage.®, 
rest-camps, and communications, by which it is securely fastened 
to a stationary base.! In these valleys, where wheeled traflic is 
impossible, the difficulties and cost of moving supplies are 
enormous; and as none, or very few, are to be obtained within the 
country, the consideration is parainoimt. jAIule transport is for 
many reasons superior to camel transport. The mule moves 
faster and can traverse more dilHcult ground. He is also more 
hardy and keeps in better condition. . . 

Our peace manoeuvres are not free from transport difficulties. 
We have to work with hired transport, with drivers who ar(i 
strange to military discipline,^ who do not understand immediate 
and silent compliance with orders received, who have not tin* 
slightest knoAvIedge of the routine of camp life, Avho do not know 
how to picket their horses or park their waggons in military fashion. 
What must it be in war, when to all this is added a strange 
language ; Avhen the drivers must be ordered through an inter- 
preter, or addressed with a very weak and imperfect colloquial 
knowledge of their vernacular ? § 

* “ The Story of the Malakaml Field Force,” by Winston L. Spencer Churchill, 
PX). ‘235 and 284:. 

t The casualties in liorses and mules in the night attack of Marklianai amounted 
to OH. 

In the operations of the Malakand Field Force in Bajaur, of three brigades, 
the first on the Panjkora river had not suflicient transport to* move. 

§ We conceive it to be a great mistake to make the transport neutral in the 
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The history of most of our wars and military expeditions 
shows that transport in tho British Army has not ordinarily been 
accorded the importance it really deserves — a consequence which 
was etdianced by the fact that our provisioning was generally 
done from the rear. We have always personally inculcated great 
attention being paid to this higlily important branch of an army. 
The money difficulty is at the bottom of all questions of transport, 
but this must be ovorciome. Transport does run away with much 
money ; this is true enough, nevertheless the cost is amply repaid 
by th(^ creditable manner in which the operations are conducted. 

A great hindrance is that little transport is required in peace 
time, whilst an imuieuse quantity of it is needed in war. Having 
in the latter case to bo put immediately at work, and worked 
without a rest, there is no time to train and discipline it. 

The main difficulty with the transport is ordinarily the want 
of sufficient time to organize it. In tho march of the Jvabul- 
Kandahar Field Force, in the summer of 1880, and in tho late 
advance on Khartum, tho transport at starting was in a state of 
(jfficiency which is not generally seen. There had been in both 
instances enough time to pick the animals with great care, to see 
TO tlieir equipment, and to infuse in the wholo mass a certain 
degree of rcgularitv. 

During the course of a campaign transport means are the lil'e 
of the supply service. The absolute necessity for an adequate 
and nimble transport has become greater than it was heretofore, 
now that the proportions of modern armies are much greater, and 
that tho prevalent idea is that a commander should strive to 
carry out a campaign of rapid movements, which may lead him 
far ahead or on either flank of the running railway lines of tho 
theatre of war. The greater the mass of men moving, the slower 
will bo their progress; the difficulty of provisioning will also 
increase. To carry out a brisk war the staff will labour to reduce 
the Barda * of tho army, but there is a point in this beyond which 
it is imjmssiblo to go. The soldier who perforins long marches 
and undergoes serious fatigues, the horses and transport animals 
which are kept steadily at work for many hours, demand to bo 
fed, and fed on some system. The soldier makes no allowance for 
the difficulties of the commissariat; regular feeding alone will 

yearly manoeuvres, for by doing so tho Generals are released from some of their 
principal oares ami difliculties. 

* This is a term used by Arab camel-drivers to denote the load of their animals ; 
it is often applied to all that is baggage. 
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enable liim to keep up his bodily strength and submit to a 
rigorous discipline. All officers should recollect that every ounce 
of food forwarded to the front advances the object of the 
campaign, and that for this purpose there is as much need to 
call in aid the transport of the country (bad as it may appear) 
as to draw largely on the food-supply contained in the theatre 
of war.* 

This transport should be worked back as well as forward, so as 
not to keep a mass of vehicles and animals unemployed, which 
would cause a waste of resources and of money. 

If we only consider in what a geometrical proportion the 
transport increases for every day that an army gets further away 
from a given depot or source of supply, we shall realize the 
imperative necessity there is for drawing as much transport as 
possible from the country in the close neighbourhood of the 
troops. 

With regard to the principles which sliould guide the action 
of the commissariat officers in war we shall turn to history, and, 
having selected a few amongst the many cases which have 
occurred, will endeavour in the following chapters to exhibit the 
results. Our object in doing so is to draw some deductions 
which carry the impress of experience, and which may serve to 
form the Ibnndations of an efficient system. 

Much has been written on what concerned the Orecks and 
the Komans, and that by classic writers; their books give our 
youths a groundwork in ancient history, and their memory will 
retain many instructing precedents — remarkable cases which 
occurred in those time.s. As armies in their organization, 
education, and armament, in their habits of marching, fighting, 
camping, etc., have altered greatly since those days, there is as 
much, if not more, instruction to be gained by undertaking an 
analyzing study of the histories of more recent times. The 
Eoman soldiers — whose military enterprises were much akin to 
ours — were well looked after in the matter of provisioning, never- 
theless the general conditions are too different now from what 
they were in the eras of the Koman Republic and Empire. 

On the point of subsistence the ancients have not left us 
much to go upon. History does not record any operation of the 
Romans which was entirely stopped by difficulties of provisioning. 

* Glauscwitz (“ On War,” Book V., chaj). xiv.) calls tlie military transport train 
ijnciibus which is always destroying’ its own work.’* 
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This may have been due to the fact that the Boman soldier was 
trained to withstand hunger and thirst. For centuries after, the 
way in which troops were fed could hardly be called a system, 
and it was not till the sixteenth century that the need for meeting 
the necessities of the soldier in a methodical manner began to be 
seriously considered. It was then that the principle was first 
enunciated that it was an obligation for the State to assume 
charge of the provisioning service both in quarters and in the 
field. 
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C'lTArTEK JI. 

(lUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 

Antiquity gave us three conquerors of singular ability and 
ivnoH’ii — Alexander, Jlannibal, and Cjusar; in later ages we have 
liad tliree more great commanders and masters of the art of war — 
Custavus Adolphus, Frederick II., and Napoleon. 

The Thirty Years’ War had already dragged on twelve years 
when Gustavus Adolphus detei*mined to cast in his lot with 
the Protestants of Germany. From that moment the struggle 
entered into its third plinse. 

’J’ho war originated in a desire of the Catholic princes of 
Germany to prevent the growth of Protestantism, but it was also 
waged with an ambitions intent, viz. a longing on the part of the 
(h'rnian Emperor to make his rule a real in place of a nominal one. 

(n'ustavus Adolphus transformed poor ignorant Swedish pea- 
sants into invincible soldiers. He commanded an army which 
he had raised superior to any other in Europe, and he well earned 
the title of “ father of the modern art of war.” He showedithat 
fear of God is not incompatible with the calling of the soldier, 
and that a man may be strictly religious but not a whit an 
inferior warrior for all that. 

He set the example of humanity in war, and proved to his 
successors that it is consistent with brilliant and lasting exploits. 
Not only did ho introduce important changes in the tactical 
formation of his forces, in the constitution of special corps of 
engineers and miners, in uniformity of clothing, armament, and 
equipment, but he did much iu many other respects to improve 
the organization, discipline, and efficiency of his army. Some of 
his changes were real novelties, but in the main he revived and 
adapted old princijdcs, and brought them to harmonize with the 
altered conditions of warfare. 
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When the king boldly entered the lists to come to the rescue 
<»f his brothers in the Faith, the Protestant cause was on the wane. 
Ferdinand was every where successful, and his generals, Wallenstein 
aud Tilly, had overrun the whole of Germany, save only a few 
towns. Gustavus could not have taken the field at a more 
inauspicious moment; the people who entreated him to como 
over were both disunited and cowed ; Germany was overcome, 
she had no power to fight for her religion or independence, her 
liberties were at the mercy of Austria. The Catholic princes, 
however, wore discontented ; the promulgation of the liestitution 
Edict, which enacted that all Protestants should restore to the 
Catholics any ecclesiastical property which had been secularized 
since the Peace of Passau, in 1552, and the ruthless way in which 
it was carried into effect had seriously offended the people ; the 
Protestants were exasperated, Ferdinand’s electors had lost con- 
fidence in him, and the barbarous character the war had assumed 
had horrified Europe. 

The anomaly was seen at that period of a prince of the Church 
of liorac. Cardinal Richelieu, using all his influence with Sweden 
to induce her to embrace the cause of the Protestants and of 
providing means for carrying on the war for the destruction of 
Austria.* It was after the king had proved his worth that France, 
alarmed by the Swedish victories, became an uncertain ally, 
and Richelieu showed no hurry in fulfilling the engagements 
he liad made. ( Success is always a great factor, aud, as the war 
w’ent on, even Pope Urban inclined towards Gustavus Adolphus, 
for he refused to countenance the Emperor Ferdinand, holding 
that the war was not waged in support of Catholicism, but in 
iavour of Ilapsburg aggrandizement. 

In 1030 Gustavus Adolphus harangued the Estates in the 
following words : Tlie llapsburgs are threatening Sweden, aud 
must be met instantly, stanchly. It is a (juestion of defending tho 
land of our sires. The times are bad, the danger is great. Let 
us not look at the unusual sacrifices and load w'e must all unite to 
bear. It is a fight for parents, for wife and child, for liouse and 
hearth, for country and religion.”^ 

Ilis purpose in taking part in the war in Germany is fully 

* A five years’ treaty was signed on January 23, 1631, between T^ouis XIII, 
and (instavus II. Ainoiigat other terms, tho latter bound himself to keep 30,000 
infantry and 0000 cavalry in (lerniany. in return for which the French king was 
to pay him 300,000 livres for the past year’s c.\]>enses, and an annual subvention 
of a million livivs for tho rest. 
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explained by the words he used after crossing the Lech : “ I take 
Grod and my conscience to Avitness, as Avell as all the tribulation 
I am undergoing and shall undergo, that I have left my kingdom 
and all I deem of value, solely for the security of the iatherlaudj' 
to put an end to the fearful religious tyranny which exists, to^' 
replace in their rights and freedom the evangelical princes and 
estates of Germany, and to win for us all a permanent peace.” } 

Now that Germany had succumbed, danger unquestionably 
threatened Sweden. Gustavus Adolphus discussed at Upsala the 
nature of the operations, and it was decided that an offensive war 
in Germany would cost Sweden less than the defence of her own 
soil, whilst it would save the people all the atrocity of a war waged 
as it had .hitherto been, on the mainland. 

AVe arc bound to admire the pluck of Gustavus Adolphus, 
and to see with what small resources at his back he was able to 
command a fairly numerous army in Germany. The Emperor 
at that time was credited with having 100,000 veteran troops 
in the field, though in reality Wallenstein and Tilly never had 
much more than 100,000 men. The Swedish leader could not 
bring over more than one-seventh of that number, 1 3,000, from 
his country, but he had other forces in Finland, Tiivonia, and 
Prussia to reinforce them with, and, besides, he relied on the aid 
of the Protestant princes and free towns in Germany. In this 
he Avas mistaken, for, valuing their OAvn interests more than their 
religion, they hung back, and waited to see the result of his 
perilous undertaking. The very men who most ardently besought 
him to espouse their cause Avero those Avho afforded him the 
least aid. 

Persuaded tliat the Avar upon Avhich he was entering was 
just and inevitable, the king called upon his people to submit 
to the necessary sacrifices. The Avar increased the old taxes and 
created neAv ones, interrupted foreign trade, and drained Sweden 
of the youth and strength of the kingdom ; nevertheless his sub- 
jects, in eveiy class, made the sacrifices required of them with 
exemplary patience and self-denial. 

In 1(130 Sweden had a population of one and a half million 
souls, and an income of tAvelve million rix dollars (£1,800,000). 
All the males between the ages of sixteen and sixty were 
summoned to appear before the civil authorities. All individuals 
who worked for Avages, and such as were not householders, were 
first taken for the army. The rest drew lots, and every tenth 
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man between the age of eighteen and thirty years was enrolled. 
Certain exceptions were made; a man having no son was 
exempted, and one son only was taken from a family ; armourers, 
manufacturers of weapons, and miners employed in the nitre 
and sulphur mines were also excused. Besides this levy in 
Sweden, soldiers were raised abroad, and enlisted in England, 
Scotland, the Netherlands, Brandenburg, and in Poland. The 
annual cost of tho army employed in Germany — 40,000 men — 
was com 2 )uted at 1,800,000 rix dollars, or 45 rix dollars per man. 

In the early mouths of 1G30 the king had raised an army of 
70,000 men, of which more than one half were Swedes; other 
3000 Swedes were serving in tho fleet.* He attached great value 
to the control of tho Baltic Sea, and, having his kingdom on the 
north side of the Baltic, a fleet was as necessary to him as an army. 

No attempt is made in this chapter to give a detailed account 
of tho military operations of (lustavus Adolphus in Germany. 
The conspicuous part he played in tho Thirty Years’ War being a 
matter of history, we shall simply recall his deeds as we briefly 
expound his method and the changes which he introduced in the 
organization of his forc(;s. 

Adverse winds had kept the Swedish flotilla in port for three 
weeks, and it was on the 4th of July, 1030, that it approached the 
island of Kiigen, which lies near the mouth of the Peene river. 
Thirty men-of-wur convoyed 200 transports ; these held on board 
92 companies of foot, 110 troops of horse, and 80 guns of 
various calibres. The crews of the men-of-war and transports 
formed an aggregate of 0000 men. The disembarkation was 
carried out at LTsedom. On putting foot on shore the king knelt 
and offered a short prayer; he then laid hold of a spado and 
began with his own hands the intrenchment intended to cover 
the landing. It took two days to land his army ; the companies 
were set at work in succession, and soon the intrenchments of 
Peenemunde were completed. After this he forced the aged 
Duke of Pomerania to make an alliance with him, and made 
himself master of the southern Baltic coast. 

This was one of the two special cases in which Gustavus 
Adolphus ran short of provisions for his array. His troops had 
consumed in the delay which occurred before starting, and on 
the passage, all the provisions issued to them ; others had been 

* At the end of 1G31 the king had nearly 150,000 men in garrison and in tho 
field. 
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ordered to be collected in Stralsnnd, but were not forthcoming. 
This matter had been intrusted to John Sky the, clerk of the 
Supreme Court, and once the king’s special tutor, who for this 
want of enterprise and neglect was very severely reprimanded. 
Gustavus Adolphus was much disturbed, and sent pressing orders 
to Oxenstiern, who was then in Prussia, to hurry forward supplies. 
At the same time ho sent him six men-of-war and thirty-six 
other ships to be employed in conveying them over. 

Though his country was anything but wealthy, his troops were 
regularly paid in accordance with a fixed scale. He firmly secured 
his connection with the base ho liad so carefully established on 
the southern shore of the Baltic and with Sweden. No one kept a 
more careful watch over his line of communications, his provisions, 
his munitions. .His soldiers were well cared for, and fed mostly 
from magazines, for depots had been established by the king in 
convenient localities, and kept filled with eatable.^ draw'n from 
Sweden or raised from the j)roduce of the country passed over. 
A regular staff of commi.ssaries accompanied the arm)'^, and fur- 
nished provisions in bulk to the various corps and regiments. 
His troops were quartered in cities or towns, or, if encamped, were 
sheltered by huts or touts. He paid considerable attention to 
the reduction of his baggage-train. 

Diseijilinc, even under the greatest ju'ivations and temptations, 
acts as a powerful restraint. Nevertheless, after the promul- 
gation of his articles of war, the king found by experience how 
difficult it was to maintain strict discipline in a starving army. 

The countries through which Wallenstein led his troops wore 
invariably turned into a desert. .Friends and foes alike suffered 
from the depredations of his troops. As llozier remarks, “ Never 
had a country been handed over by its nominal master to armies 
so barbarous and rapacious.” Devastation, arson, rapine and 
murders followed in the wake of the imperialists. It was not 
merely his arrogance, but the unchecked license of his troops, 
which made Wallenstein distasteful to the Catholics, and made 
the Congress of Ilatisbon end in constraining the emperor to 
appoint Tilly supreme commander of his forces. 

Wliat damaging effect the constant state of war and arbitrary 
appropriation of the produce of the country must have had on 
agriculture is demonstrated from the fact that the condition of 
things were such that a man could earn his livelihood as a soldier 
with greater safety from the perils of war than as a farmer. 
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Contrary to the custom pursued by bis adversaries of pillaging 
and clearing the countries they crossed, Gustavus used them 
frugally; he tolerated no marauding or plundering, and in so 
doing earned the friendship and good will of the population. The 
discipline of his army was the marvel of its day, and esprit de corps 
ran very high. Sir James Spence, reporting on the Swedish 
Army, wrote : “ The carriage of his army makes him beloved by 
the enemy themselves.” Signal services were rewarded by 
special promotion, awards of money, and pensions; but, by his 
command, ordinary promotion went strictly by seniority. Ijike 
the rest, the highest in the land had to begin at the foot of the 
military ladder, so that they in their turn might learn to obey. 

Gustavus Adolphus saw everything with his own eyes ; every 
branch of the service received his special attention ; his activity 
■was unceasing. Speed was the loading principle of his tactics ; 
he trained his army to manoeuvre rapidly and skilfully, and it 
was the mobility of his forces which often made him victorious, 
ills dispositions were so taken that he was able to concentrate, 
as quickly as the enemy. His habit was to secure every step he 
t(jok. As ho advanced through a country he held the crossing 
over all important rivers, strengthening the towns at these points, 
and covering the passage with suitable bridge-heads. The king 
left behind him no impoitant fortress or city w'ithout observing, 
blockading, or besieging it. He did not neglect a prudent military 
occupation of the country, and echeloned adequate detachments 
•idl along his line of operations. He accumulated supplies where 
he had a certainty of being able to keep them. 

Gustavus Adolphus was in advance of his era, and his imitators 
failed to understand his method ; they tried to reduce it to a set 
■of theoretical rules which were to govern every case. He consulted 
his marshals and sought their opinion at councils of war, but 
these councils were never productive of procrastination, but always 
followed by vigorous action. 

To make war nourish war was incompatible with his ideas ; 
he regularly paid for what he demanded from the districts he 
traversed, and the contributions were levied with a prudent and 
reasonable system. Discipline was strict, and an order forbade 
billeted soldiers to demand more than bed, the right to cook at 
the common tire, salt, and vinegar to correct the noxious quality 
of the water of the plains. In the spring of 1G31 his troops 
suffered much from want of provisions and forage, and were 
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nearly driven to mutiny. It was then that the king had for the 
first time to punish depredations. 

When, in November, 1G80, Wallenstein was deposed, and 
retired to his Bohemian castles, 70,000 men of the imperial 
forces were disbanded. A considerable proportion of them en- 
listed under Gustavus’s banner. There can be no better proof of 
the excellence of his system than what ho was able to do with 
these troops. Every one knows how diilicult it is for soldiers 
who have once enjoyed a loose rein to be curbed and brought to 
submit to a strict rule ; but, notwithstanding the license and lax 
discipline to which these men had been accustomed, he speedily 
brought them into subjection, and turned them into good soldiers. 

Tilly had hitherto been unconquered; ho commanded a 
splendid-looking set of veterans, men who had followed him for 
years, and who were much attached to him. In his report on the 
capture of IMagdeburg, which Gustavus Adolphus — j)artly owing 
to want of provisions, but more on ai^connt of the vacillating 
policy of the Electors of Brandenburg and of Saxony — was unable 
to prevent, and in which unheard-of atrocities were committed, 
the Austrian commander wrote : “ Since the capture of Troy, and 
the destruction of Jerusalem, a victory such as this has never 
been seen.” Many years after, in the Peninsula, our own soldiers 
disgraced themselves by deplorable excesses after capturing a 
city. The barbarous tenets of the old school had cropped up 
again, that the sack of a city was a right to whicli the soldiers 
had a claim. A captured city lay then exposed to all the excesses 
and all the crimes of which men excited by the dangers they 
have incurred are capable. The captors are roused by their worst 
passions ; wine and the lust of blood — the most terrible of all 
intoxications — brutalizes their nature. The ashes of Magde- 
burg and the gore of 40,000 victims seem to have called for 
punishment, and from that moment fortune deserted the con- 
queror. Tilly had won thirty-six battles, and up to then had 
been reckoned the best general of his time ; a superior antagonist 
was now before him. Gustavus Adolphus completely routed 
him at Breitenfeld on the 17th of September, 1(531, and again 
defeated him on the Lech on the 15th of April, 1632. This was 
the grim old soldier’s last battle-field ; a cannon-ball shattered 
his thigh, and he succumbed to his wound a fortnight later. 

After Tilly’s death, the emperor, who was in a sore plight, 
and who was not capable of commanding his armies, was driven 
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to turn again to Wallenstein, the only real/y able soldier who 
could compete with the Swedish monarch. He had to accept the 
most humiliating terms, and promised to keep Wallenstein well 
supjdied with provisions, materials, and money. This promise, 
for want of means, he was never in a position to fulfil, and the 
imperial troops lived entirely on plunder. 

Soon the Swedish forces were moving to the assistance 
of the Elector of Saxony; Wallenstein followed them, and in 
the end of Juno, 1(582, reached the neighbourhood of Niirnberg, 
where Gustavus Adolphus awaited him. The city was so friendly 
to him that the king resolved to protect it, whilst, at the same 
time, trying to lure his op])onent from Saxony. The city 
contained a large amount of provisions and war materials, and ho 
ordered the population to bring within its walls all the food that 
could be collected in the neighbourhood. 

These measures only availed for a while, for, as there w'ere in 
Niirnberg 12(),()0() souls to feed, the provisions soon ran short. 
The Swedish troops, who were encamped outside, and who had 
at first been well furnished with su])])lies, committed some ex- 
cesses when the price of food rose, but these the king repressed 
with a strong hand. 

Wallenstein, who had (50,000 men, established a large cam]i 
four miles from the city, and made it excessively strong. In 
this camp he waited till famine would drive his opponent from 
Niirnberg. Though he was vastly superior in numbers, he would 
not fight, and, having recognized that the king’s position was 
exceptionally strong, he was satisfied with blockading it, imagining 
that his adversary’s I'esources were more limited than they 
actually were. Gustavus, in full belief that his small force could 
well hold its own, stuck to the city, and there awaited to be 
joined by reinforcements. 

In this attitude the two armies remained for weeks, trying to 
overcome each other by starvation, and they were both soon in a 
pitiable condition. The king bad miscalculated the arrival of 
his reinforcements, and soon hunger appeared in Niirnberg, and 
then in the Swedish camp. Wallenstein’s Croats were not much 
better off, though better accustomed to live from band to mouth. 
Wallenstein remained inert, and neglected to take steps for pre- 
venting reinforcements reaching the king. By the end of 
August, Gustavus’s army of 20,000 men had more than doubled, 
through the arrival of reinforcements : O.xenstiern brought 18,000 
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men ; the Landgrave, 4000 ; the Duke William, 0000 ; and the 
Saxons, 5000. He then desired a general engagement, but 
Wallenstein, kept within his lines. Possibly the latter had no 
confidence in his troops, which were not only insubordinate, 
but not prepared for battle, by reason of want of sufficient 
nourishment. (T 0 * 

An addition of 28,000 men increased the king’s difficulties. 
Both armies weie about starving. Of food little remained, 
of forage there was none, and the whole vicinity had been eaten 
up. Seeing the absolute impossibility of holding any longer to 
Nlirnberg, he took his army out of camp on the 3 1st of xVtigust and 
sought for battle, but wdthout success. The Swedish artillerymen 
bombarded the imperial camp. On the night of the 1st and 2nd of 
September he ca])turod Fiirth, crossed the Rednitz, and encamped 
close to the enemy. On the 3rd, the Alte Vesto, a ruined castle on 
a hill 250 feet above the river, which was strongly fortified and 
surrounded by palisades and ditches, was attacked. For twelve 
hours there was desperate fighting. The assault failed, and the 
loss on the Swedish side was heavy. 

Though starving, the two armies rcmfiined facing each other 
for two more weeks. The king at last per(!eived that he had 
nothing to gain by staying any longer at IS'iirnberg. On the 17th 
of September he sent a formal challenge to AVallenstein to come 
out to battle the following day, and he drew up his army before the 
imperial camp; but his opponent disdained thes challenge, and 
would not be taunted into action. Griistavus determined there- 
upon to quit the field; Niirnberg had been well furnished with 
men, and the Swedish army marched unchallenged past Wallen- 
stein’s intrenchments, and took the direction of Wurzburg. 

After that Gustavus marched back to Swabia. Wallenstein 
was steadily marching on Saxony, and took Leipsic. To hold the 
city and to prevent a union between the Swedes and the Saxons 
he advanced on Liitzen, where, on the IGth of November, the 
famous battle was fought. This ended in favour of the Swedes, 
but the loss of their king was far more disastrous than a defeat 
would have been. 

The work Gustavus Adolphus did in Germany, and which 
established his fame as a great commander, only extended over a 
period of two years and a half. It was on a vast scale. Tilly and 
Wallenstein not only found in him a rival, but a master. The 
king had a method in all his undertakings, and a far-seeing, 
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well-thonglit-out plan is apparent in every one of liis campaigns. 
Ho carried out war in a more systematic and connected manner 
than it had been tlio custom hitherto. His operations, largo and 
small, were directed with a master hand; he knew when it was 
meet to act with boldness, when to be prudent. His rule and 
discipline were strict, but his subjects were justly proud of their 
sovereign, and his soldiers were attached to him with a devotion 
which hardly has a parallel in history. The constant attention 
that a chief bestows on the needs of his troo|B is never unpro- 
ductive ; the soldier is fully aware of it, and repays it by his 
<leYotion and gallantry. 

What Gustavns Adolphus conceived he had the ability to 
perlbrm. Notwithstanding all his difficulties, and the half- 
hearted help he received from his allies, his achievements wt're 
great. His talent, his rare ability as a commander were especially 
ap])arent after his fall, when his system, for want of a master 
mind, col!a[>sed. Neither Oxenstiern nor any of his generals were 
e<pial to the task of carrying it out. Bernard of Saxe- Weimar 
and Horn were completely defeated at Nordlingen by Gallas ami 
Biccoloraini in 1034. A year later the Elector of Saxony made 
his peace with the Emperor at IVague, and Bauer was repeatedly 
forced back to Pomerania by the larger armies of the Emperor 
and his allies. 

War is a punishment inflicted by Almighty God, a scourge 
which will ravage countries to the end of the world. Gustavns 
Adolphus nevertheless showed us how it lies in man’s power to 
mitigate its evils, and how the unruly propensities of the soldiers 
can be kept under subjection. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

T.OUVOIS. 

In meditating on the subject of how best to provision armies in 
the field, the mind naturally reverts to Lotivois, the renowned 
war minister of Louis XIV. Francois Michel, second son of 
Le Tellier, was born in Paris on the 18th of January, 1641, three 
years after the birth of his future sovereign. 

From an early age he was initiated by his father into public 
affairs. To fit him thoroughly for his career, Le Tellier kept him 
constantly by his side, himself directing him in all the details of 
military administration, not omitting at the same time to instruct 
him in all the secrets and intrigues of the Court. In this manner 
his father strove to render him fit to succeed him in the direction 
of his department. By watching closely his first essays, he was at 
hand to correct any false impressions, the natural consequence, 
■evidently, of inexperience in one so young. 

Much of what Gustavus Aj^olphus had done to improve the 
efficiency of his army Louvois did, later on, to better those of 
Louis XIV. It was in the month of December, 1655, twenty- 
three years after the Lion of the North had fallen in the ever- 
memorable field of Liitzen, that the elder Le Tellier obtained for 
his son, then only fifteen years old, the survivorship of his office 
of Secretary at War. 

The great efforts and industry of Colbert, who had deservedly 
risen into the king’s favour, and who had rapidly succeeded in 
gaining the confidence of his country, stirred Louvois’s emulation, 
and set him to discover some field in which he likewise might 
become pre-eminent. Having detected in the king a longing for 
martial distinction, he employed every artifice to increase it ; he 
skilfully roused his warlike ambition, and flattered him to such 
an extent as to persuade him that he was a greater captain than 
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any of liis genei’als. He urged him to visit the experimental 
camps established by Turenne, and to examine with his own eyes 
the condition and situation of his troops. In this manner he 
brought/? about a revival of the king’s long-suppressed passion 
for military glory. 

The wonderful talents of Colbert restored prosperity to the 
ruined finances of the country, and provided the means for 
war. Tjouvois applied these means in raising and sending to the 
field armies more thoroughly equipped and disciplined than any 
other of that age. His desire for power was insatiable, and he 
was willing to involve the whole world in the horrors of war 
that he might be indispensable to the king. In this he suc- 
ceeded, and for some time ho was, after the king himself, reputed 
the most ])Oworful man in France. 

Louvois w'as lavish of the blood and treasure of France, and a 
great contrast to Colbert’s i)acific aims. His extensive know- 
ledge, talent, and strength of will fitted him as au able minister 
to an ambitious sovereign. On the death of Colbcirt in 1G83 he 
was made superintendent of edifices, of arts and manufactures in 
France, and his influence became still greater. He was cruel to 
the Protestants, had a considerable share in the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, atul has boon reproached for having been the 
instigator of two devastations of the Palatinate, when that bea\iti- 
fnlly cultivated country was wasted by lire and sword in 1074, 
and again in .T()89. 

On the 19th of March, 1GG2, he married an heiress, Anne de 
louvre, only daughter of (Charles do Souvre, IMarquis of Courten- 
vaux, and shortly before his marriage Louis XIV., as a wedding 
gift, authorized him to affix his signature to documents as 
(Secretary of State. From that moment dates his political 
existence. After IGGG Louvois had all the management of the 
ministry of war ; Le Tellier, his father, gradually withdrew from 
office, and (juitted it entirely in 1GG8, after the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

Louvois rejmid the confidence the king accorded him by a 
display of surprising vigilaut^e, restless activity, and application. 
T’he vast breadth of his intellect was able to grapple with a 
multitude of matters, all of which he supervised personally. His 
great talents shone out conspicuously in the affairs of war, prin- 
cipally in those which had reference to the supply of the troops. 
His organization did much to lessen the prerogatives and dignity 

D 
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of the nobility. As the proportion of the aristocratic arm, the 
cavalry, decreased, that of the infantry rose, and the peasantry 
began to muster largely in the Army of France. 

The value of the pike and lance had been loweredi and a 
better knowledge of firearms, with the introduction of the flint- 
lock, made the weight of war fall on the infantry. 

The Kirjg of France must bo reckoned a fortunate monarch, 
for ho had three highly gifted servants — De Lionne, who procured 
him allies ; Colbert, who looked after tho finauces ; and Louvois, 
who administered his armies. Wlien, in the latter years of his 
reign, he ceased to have the support of the talent and strength of 
will of his ministers, and insisted on governing by himself, his 
fortune changed. 

Louvois worked incessantly; his labours comprised thirty 
years of contest and unrelenting efforts. His great strength lay 
in his will ; he was rough to excess, so much so that some French 
writers have called him brutal. Macaulay describes him as “ a 
man distinguished by zeal for what ho thought tho public 
interests, by capacity, and by knowledge of all that related to 
the administration of war, but of a savage and obdurate nature.’^ 
Saint-Simon, however, interprets the hardness as “ferocity of 
character which was nothing more than the energy of a powerful 
will, a right feeling, a hoaltliy judgment, a clear appreciation of 
everytliiug useful and possible.” Ho was spoilt to such an extent 
that with difficulty could he be chided by his royal master. On 
one occasion, it is related, that the king, irritated by his minister’s 
obstinacy, reproved him witlwn hearing of some of the courtiers 
and attendants. Louvois was much put out, and conceived that a 
war was necessary to efface the reproval by making his services 
indispensable to the king ; nor was he long in finding an oppor- 
tunity for appeasing his offended dignity. 

Louvois had only a small set of leading principles, but very 
precise and very simple, like the fundamental axioms of mathe- 
maticians. He possessed a singular aptitude, an ingenious 
fecundity, and an infallible method of applying them to the 
solution of every problem. 

Though the French Army enjoyed the reputation of being tlie 
best in Europe, I.ouvois had been able to fathom all the vices and 
defects of its organization. All the administrative services, none 
excepted, required prompt reform. In 1662 he found the army 
in need of radical changes, which alone could put it beyond any 
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possibility of comparison with others. He laboured hard at his 
self-imposed task of correcting abuses and restoring efficiency. 
He introduced into the army promotion by seniority, a system of 
inspections, wise and just measures which recognized merit l)efore 
simple accident of birth. Valuable services to the State, and not 
ancestry, were henceforth regarded as honourable. 

Martinet was selected to superintend the discipline in the 
infantry, and his name has ever since been applied as a title to 
every strict disciplinarian. He began with the regiment da roi, 
in which the king took much interest, and which was intended 
to serve as a model for the rest of the French infantry. Martinet, 
nevertheless, was not simply, as he has been called, the father of 
rigidity in drill and discipline ; he was an intelligent and bravo 
officer. In 1G60 ho introduced the bayonet in the French Army, 
a great step in advance, by means of which the musketeer was 
(iquipped for both distant and hand-to-hand fighting. lie was 
killed at Doesbourg. 

Before Louvois assumed the reins of office, the salary of the 
soldiers was neither fixed nor paid regularly. It varied at times 
in the different armies, between one regiment and the other, and 
often even between the companies of the same regiment. Louvois 
laid down a proper scale of pay, and made the payments regular. 
The foot soldier received five sous a day, the horseman was entitled 
to fifteen, the dragoon to eleven. When, during the course of a 
campaign, the Crown provided bread and forage, the commissaries 
were bound to recover, through the captains of companies, a sou 
from the pay of each foot soldier, ejght from that of the cavalry, 
and five from that of the dragoon. Better fed, better kept than 
heretofore, the soldier was more fit to face Iho hardships of war ; 
still Louvois did not neglect the sanitary side, and brought about 
many useful reforms in the hospitals. 

The infantry soldiers hitherto had not always remained 
in the same companies, for, whenever any unpopular change of 
garrison or disagreeable duty threatened, they had no scruple 
to change their captains. Louvois put a stop to this practice, 
which militated against good discipline, inasmuch as the 
soldiers were unknown to their officers and to their new 
comrades. 

As far back as 1C21 Gustavus Adolphus had ordered that the 
soldiers of the line were, as far as possible, to be clad alike, and 
Louis XIV. had introduced uniforms for his guards in 1665. After 
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the treaty of peace of Nimeguen uniformity of dress was by 
degrees extended throughout the army. 

It was during Louvois’s administration that the artillery took 
its place in the French forces.* Before that date the ofiScers of 
the artillery and engineers were kept distinct from the army, and 
held no military rank, whilst the gunners were enlisted for the 
war, and discharged when peace was concluded. In 1668 six 
companies of gunnel’s w-ere raised, with a special regiment of 
fusiliers to act as guard for the artillery. This regiment had a 
company of sappers and one of military artificers. A hundred 
years later, after the conclusion of the Seven Years’ War, the Royal 
Corps of Artillery was the forty-seventh regiment of the line; 
there was no distinction made yet in the French Army between 
artillery or engineer oflSeei’s, or between field or foi’tress artillery, 
l^lacli regiment (there wore seven of them) had twenty companies, 
two of sappers, four of bombardiers, and fourteen of gunners. 

During the reign of Louis XIV. France did not keep up a 
permanent transport or military train. In case of wai’ transport 
as required ivas hired or impressed by the war commissaries, and 
had no military organization. Everything liitherto had been 
done under contract ; in this manner were furnished the teams, 
convoys, and transport of all kinds, and even the men. At the 
close of the former century contractors furnished the horses, 
carriag(“s, and drivers required for the service of the artillery or 
for the transport of munitions and provisions. 

It Mas given to Louvois to solve to a certain extent the 
intricate problem of feeding the troops. Vauban relates how in 
the old war, when the French were in the enemy’s country, they 
wore for tlireo uhole u eeks without bread. The soldier, naturally, 
lived on plunder. lie had his days of plenty and his days of 
penury, the latter always more numerous than the former, but 
after marauding, after abundance or want, came a serious lowering 
of discipline. Louvois, who raised large armies, wanted them 
disciplined, and to this end his first efforts were directed to ensure 
to the soldiers first of all their daily bread. “ When it is necessary 
to take into account fifty thousand extra mouths sojourning in 
the same spot for five or six weeks,” he used to say, “ it is in the 
jireparations for keeping them alive that I am troubled.” 

Louvois had a special aptitude with regard to all that related 

* The infnntry wns formed into battalions in 1G35. In 1GG7 Louis XIV. 
instituted the rank of brigadier-general. 
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to the preparations for war in conformity with the object to be 
attained, tlie theatre selected for the military operations, and the 
enemy to be encountered. Munitions of war, provisions, forage, 
materials of every description, means of transport — in short, every- 
thing was foreseen by him in the exact proportion necessary. 
The preparations for a siege had a special attraction for him, 
because tlirough A^auban’s teaching he had ac(j[uired considerable 
knowledge of engineering skill.* 

It was Richelieu to whom the credit of creating the Intetidancr, 
is due. That body was suppressed by the Fronde and re-estab- 
lished by Mazarin. Louvois placed it on a sounder basis ; never- 
theless in his time there was a certain amount of confusion with 
regard to the exact nature of its duties. 

The practice of supplyiog armies entirely by the plunder of 
the countries invaded was dying out, but no general system for 
insuring the means of subsistence to large bodies of troops in an 
enemy’s country had been formulated. Crustavus Adolphus fed 
his troops partly from magazines and partly by means of sutlers 
and trader’s who were permitted to follow the army. Louvois created 
general magazines of provisions, a thing which in itself did not 
really demand a great effort of genius, but which, nevertheless, 
required a great measure of method, exactness, and continuity. 

Magazines had, indeed, been formed as occasions required by 
the armies which needed them, but now all along the frontiers 
A^ast storehouses were established, and furnished with sufficient 
resources for extending their action in every direction, by thrust- 
ing out branches into the country about to be invaded. What- 
ever siege the king wished to undertake, whatever operations the 
army wiis intended to carry out, supplies of every description were 
ready to follow the combatants, thrown forward like feeders from 
the magazines in the rear ; and if the troops were compelled to 
retire they were sure of finding increasing resources as they fell 
back. 

The magazines doubled the strategical power of the French 
armies*, by giving them more freedom of movement, they 

* De Saint-Simon pays u just tribute to the fine qualities of Vaiibau. _Ho 
writes in his memoirs : ‘‘ Never man more mibl, mure cumpassiouaU!, more obliging, 
but respectful without tho least tinge of jioliUmess, and tiie most miserly caretaker 
of human life, with a bravery which saddled everything on himself and gave all 
to others. It is incouceivablo how, with so much uprightness and sincerity, 
incapable to lend liimsclf to anything false or bad, he shonUl have Iwon able to 
gain to the extent lie did the friendship and confidence of Louvois aud ot the king.” 
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augmented the rapidity, the breadth, and the period of tbeir 
operations. The foreign cavalry, having no magazines, was com- 
pelled to wait until the crops were so far advanced towards 
maturity as to permit of their being cut and used in a green state, 
whereas the French cavalry, having abundant forage in a dry 
state, at whatever season of the year, was in a condition to march 
and to act. 

The armies of T^ouis XIV. were always ready to take the field 
at least one mouth sooner than those of his opponents. This 
system of provisioning, so simple in aj)pearance, was so dilVicult 
in the execution that the enemies of France, interested as they 
were to copy her military institutions, hesitated for a long time 
to pursue it, and never succeeded as well as she did. 

13y the rules laid down, and by the stipulations which Louvois 
had made with the purveyors of provisions, all the fortresses had 
to be kept fully stocked for six months. In the most important 
along the frontiei* were established special magazines for the sole 
purpose of meeting the needs of active armies. Wheresoever the 
troops marched their provisions followed. Louvois would not 
permit of their being without bread for a single day. 

Louvois also conceived the idea of imitating the use made of 
iasajo, pemicau, and came secca in other countries, and of con- 
triving from these compounds a reserve ration. In a treatise on 
military hygiene, which Colombier published in the year 1775, 
it is stated, on the authority of Monsieur de Feuquieres, that, 
with the object of supplying the troops with desiccated meat, 
Louvois ordered the construction of large copper ovens, each one 
capable of holding the meat of eight oxen. These ovens were 
intended to dry the flesh by replacing the heat of the sun’s 
rays in tropical climates. The meat dried by this process was 
found to be well adapted for use. One pound of fresh meat 
yielded one ounce of dried stuff, and one ounce of this boiled with 
water is stated by Colombier — ^though we very much doubt it — to 
have sufficed to nourish eight men. 

The minister had drawn around him a small number of 
specialists, all men of the first order, on whose character and 
ability he could place entire reliance. Foremost were two 
able officials, Saint-Povenge, who looked after all that related to 
administrative matters, and Chambray, who attended to military 
details; also two great commissaries of stores, Jacquier and 
Berthelot. Ably aided by these men, he had the certainty of 
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seeing his combinations succeed and his orders executed with 
secrecy and punctuality. 

For the epoch the innovation introduced by Louvois answered 
admirably, because the wars of Louis XIV. were almost all cam- 
paigns of sieges, conducted at a very short distance from the 
frontier, and backed by powerful armies. Under different con- 
ditions, for wars in the field, for which the king showed little 
inclination, the system of magazines, always subject to many 
dangers, would have presented insuperable difficulties. 

For the campaign in Holland, in 1072, tho preparations were 
on an unusually large scale, and the French army was provided 
with a siege train and a transport train, which was an innovation 
in the art of war. Louvois had raised men in England, Italy, and 
Switzerland, he had besides resorted to a most extraordinary and 
daring measure in the interest of his country, with the object of 
guarding against deplenishing France of munitions of war. 

To this effect ho determined nothing less than to purchase 
a large quantity of powder and lead from tho Dutch, from the 
very people with whom the French w^ere soon to go to war. 
The mercantile spirit and greed of gain of the Dutch deadened 
their patriotism, and made the transaction easy. Sadoc, a 
Jewish banker of Amsterdam, agreed to engage in this novel 
speculation. Under pretext of collecting munitions either for 
Spanish Flanders or for certain towns in Germany, like 
Mayence and Frankfort, he purchased enormous quantities of 
powder, saltpetre, lead, bullets and tinder, which he took care 
to have rapidly sent over the border into the electorate of 
Cologne. Sadoc had soon relieved the Dutch of 400,000 pounds 
of powder, 100 milliers of saltpetre, 12 milliers of sulphur, 200 of 
lead, and 200 of tinder-match. 

“A great French army passed the Ehine. Fortress after 
fortress opened its gates. Three of the seven provinces of the 
federation were occupied by the invaders. The fires of the hostile 
camp were seen from the top of the Stadthouso of Amsterdam.” * 

During the first campaign, which had put the French in posses- 
sion of many towns in the Netherlands, Louvois had constantly 
accompanied the army. With inexhaustible activity he had 
directed the administration ; he examined everything with his own 
eyes, and applied himself to master every detail of the service. 

Once, when arrangements were in progress for operations in 
* Macaulay’s “lILstory of Englanl,” cliap. ii. p. IOC. 
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Flanders, Louvois started for that country with Chamlay. A 
A’^oyage of his along the frontier was always looked upon as a 
great event. The generals, officers of all ranks, the intendants, 
the commissaries, the engineers, the contractors, the caterers, 
all attended this terrible visitor with considerable trepidation. 
On the other side of the frontier the emotion was not any the 
less; the couriers increased, the governors watched day and 
night, expecting every moment to behold the approach of the 
cavalry which had been sent to invest their city. Louvois 
inspected the fortifications, the magazines, the troops, examined 
everything with a vigorous and minute scrutiny. He busied 
himself witli the subsistence and education of the army. 

Notwithstanding all the Avoll-intended energy displayed by 
Louvois, there are ample proofs that he rendered himself ob- 
noxious to many officers of the army, and that he did not even 
refrain from opposing and thwarting Turcnne. The minister 
carried matters with a high hand, and, though in 10(57 he had 
acted under Turennc’s orders, later on, when cognizant of his 
strength, he did not keep within his proper roh of administrator, 
but interfered with tlie generals, hampering these adepts with his 
views and injunctions. As it ordinarily occurs, Turenne at last 
lost patience, his temper got the better of him, and ho rebuked 
the young and self-satisfied minister with the scorn he rightly 
deserved. 

With his father’s help, Louvois undertook to undermine the 
influence of Turenne. He worked so as to give him a rival, 
and persuaded the king that to carry his great projects into 
execution he needed two generals. He schemed with such 
consummate ability that Louis took Conde back into favour. 
During the last four years of his life Turenne had to contend 
against the king, Conde, and Louvois, and there was a bitter 
correspondence carried out by the Marshal with the latter. 

Able administrator as Louvois was, he did not understand the 
larger operations of war. His fixed object was to seize, on reach- 
ing the enemy’s country, all the adversary’s strongholds. This 
entailed parcelling the army into small detachments to undertake 
the various sieges, in which many lives were lost and little lasting 
effect was accomplished. 

Louis committed the serious error of placing greater trust in 
his minister who flattered him than on the honest advice of such 
experienced leaders as Turenne and Conde. These two wished 
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the king to destroy some forty-five or fifty Dutch fortresses which 
the French army had captured, and to retain only five as store- 
houses and points of support on the line of communications, which 
would have allowed the bulk of the army to be kept together 
ready for any operations in the field. Ijouvois, who contended 
that France had ample troops for furnishing the garrisons and 
keeping the field, gave the opposite advice, and by adopting 
it the king weakened his army and lost the favourable oppor- 
tunity for marching into Amsterdam. Louvois also dissented 
from Colbert and Turenne, who were disposed to accept the terms 
of peace offered by the Dutch, and prevailed on the king to 
impose excessive conditions on the Hepublic. The (umsequeuce 
was that Holland, at the suggestion of the Prince of Orange, was 
submerged by the opening of the dykes, and remained in that 
condition for two years. The peasants suffered greatl)', the whole 
country being turned into a vast lake ; the cattle were drowned, 
and fresh w'ater was obtained with the greatest dilliculty. In the 
meanwhile the Dutch were diligently occupied in reorganizing 
their army. 

With marvellous imprudence the minister had allowed the 
Dutch to ransom 30,000 prisoners for the paltry sum of two 
evowns per head. lie had in this manner, for a ridiculous price, 
handed back to the Prince of Orange a whole army. 

The following year nothing could repair the fault committed 
in fractioning the troops amongst so many fortresses. The talents 
and efforts of Turenne, Conde, and Vauban were of no avail. 

Louvois attached great consequence to dej)riving the adversary 
of means of subsistence by ordering the devastation of whole 
districts, find devised many operations with the intent of cutting 
off the enemy’s supplies. It was his opinion that the surest 
manner for augmenting the specie in France was to go and seek 
for funds on the other side of the frontier in the guise of con- 
tributions. In France there was a reserve fund for military 
expenses ; this extraordinaire des ijuerres, as it w'as called, 
comprised at the time of Louvois’s dcatli a funded sum of fifteen 
millions in the hands of Mons. de Turmcnie, and a funded sum of 
three millions in the keeping of Mons. de la Tonanne. These 
eighteen millions were the fruit of economies and of contribu- 
tions levied in Holland. With such a reserve there could be no 
embarrassment in having of a sudden to meet any extraordinaiy 
war expenses. 
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In 1675 Louvois raised a large sum by means of a tax be 
imposed upon all individuals belonging to the haii and the arri'ere 
han who refused to servo in person. J3y means of this impost he 
was able in the eaidy part of May of that year to put in the field 
on the northern frontier an army of 70,000 men. 

Like Frederick the G reat, he liad no relish for wars conducted 
too far from tlie borders of the country. The Prussian king 
attributed their ill success to the many difficulties encountered in 
providing supplies at a considerable distance from the frontier, 
and in furnisliing, at the right time, fresh soldiers, remounts, 
clothing, and munitions of war. 

In the year 1075 the Spanish fleet had gone dowir before the 
French, and the town of Messina had recognized Louis XIV. as 
its sovereign. Three years later we find Louvois communicating 
to the Intendant d’Oppede the orders issued by the king for 
insuring the subsistence of the troops and population of that city. 
The city was to receive large supplies of grain by the efforts of 
]\[ons. do Seignelay, the army by those of its munitionnairo- 
general, Berthelot. Colbert was to arrange with two firms 
which were willing to purchase and carry grain to Sicily, 
liouvois proposed to send to Messina blankets, sheets, mattresses, 
and palliasses, as straw was almost as dear there as wool in 
France. An order had been issued to the intendant of Provence 
to allow to depart free of exjmrt duty, and to have conveyed by 
the king’s shi])s, salted meats, pulse, and wine. Arrangements 
liad, besides, been made with a <lealer in Paris to purchase 200,000 
pounds of salted beef in Ireland, to be despatched direct to 
Messina. All these great preparations, all the ostentatious 
armaments, over which such a fuss was made, were nothing but 
ji feint, for Louvois, who had always been ojjposed to this expedi- 
tion, had resolved on bringing about the evacuation of Messina. 
He wmnted to be rid of far-away wars and to concentrate the 
French forces. Some authors will have it that the abandonment 
•of Sicily was rendered necessary by the license of the French 
soldiery. 

On the 22nd of October, 1685, the declaration of Louis XIV. 
that he had resolved on revocating the Edict of Nantes, estab- 
lished by Henry IV. in 1598, was solemnly made known in all 
the parliaments. Louvois, who was neither a fanatic nor a devot, 
had a great voice in the matter. Chamblay states, ** The design 
■of this great minister w'as not merely to despoil the Huguenots 
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of the possession of their places of safety ; he had also formed 
that of extirpating Calvinism entirely out of France, for he 
conceived that a multiplicity of religions in the same state was 
only too likely to foment civil wars, and thus to place the country 
at the mercy of aliens.” 

In 1689, he prevailed on Louis XIV. to order the devastation 
of one of the fairest regions of Europe. The following were the 
reasons assigned by Macaulay for this cruel deed done in the 
depth of winter: “If the cities of the Palatinate could not be 
retained they might be destroyed. If the soil of the Palatinate was 
not to furnish supplies to the French, it might be so wasted that it 
would at least furnish no supplies to the G ermans.” The historian 
adds: “Fifteen years had elapsed since Turenno had ravaged 
part of that line country. But the ravages committed by 
Turenne, though they have left a deep stain on his glory, were 
mere sport in comparison with the horrors of this second devasta- 
tion.” * In Marshal Villars’ memoirs we read that some of the 
best soldiers murmured at the work they were put to. 

The services Louvois rendered to Louis XIV. were very great, 
and the king has been depicted as lavish in his expressions of 
regret for his sudden demise. Nevertheless, the Duke of Saint- 
Simon states, on the authority of Chamillart, that when the 
minister died ho was in such disfavour that he would the following 
day have been an’ested and sent to the Bastille. The king appears 
to have said something of the sort to Chamillart, for the raising 
of the siege of Coni had irritated him greatly against his 
indefatigable servant. 

It is also Saint-Simon who relates that, after the death of 
Louvois, an officer came from Saint Germain, sent by the King 
of England (James II.), and tendered his royal master’s condolences 
on his loss. To which Louis replied in a very unconcerned manner. 
Present my compliments and thanks to the King and Queen of 
England, sir, and assure them that my affairs and theirs will 
progress every bit as well as they did heretofore.” 

Setting his politics aside, Louvois must be always admired as 
an administrator of the first rank. He has left behind him two 

* Marlborough devastated Bavaria as a means of detaching the Elector from 
Ilia alliance with Prance. Tins was done with ferocity ; three hundred towns^ or 
■villages were burnt, it being undertaken, ns a retaliation for Turiinne’s devastation 
■of the Palatinnto. Hosack (‘"The Law of Nations,” pp. 287, 288) states that Marl- 
liorongh expressed regret in having to order the wasting of the country in the 
neighbourhood of Munich. 
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great monuments, one the Depot de la Guerre, which he instituted, 
the other the magnificent retreat for old soldiers, the Hotel des 
Invalides,* which was established and endowed by Louis XIV. 
principally at his recommendation. Though Hosack represents 
him as a savage and ruthless man, the king never had a more 
devoted, more ardent, more foreseeing and more useful co-operator 
than Louvois ; his death was a dreary loss for France, and was 
much felt by the king in the unfortunate war at the close of 
his reign. 

France gave the law to tlie rest of Europe in all matters 
military until the rise of the power of Prussia under the leader- 
ship of Frederick the Great. The Monarchy had an army which 
crossed bayonets with ours in many memorable battle-fields, and 
bore its colours with honour in every quarter of the globe. There 
could be no higher recognition of its worth than that which 
Napoleon bestowed on it in the following words : “ It was neither 
the conscripts nor the volunteers w'ho saved the llepublic in 1793 ; 
it was the 150,000 old soldiers of the Monarchy, who, after the* 
emigration of their officers and the dissolution of their regiments, 
were drafted into the liepublican armies.” 

* Jn 37S9 tlio Hotel des Invalided liatl a revenue olM‘d8,0U(), but ibs propert}- 
was alienated during the time of the lirst llepublic, wlieii the institution was^ 
maintained out of the public revenue. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FUKDERTOK TUB GREAT. 

Frederick II. was one of the greatest monarchs of modern times, 
rie raised his little State to the rank of a great power, and for a 
long period was the arbiter of peaee and war in Europe. He was 
endowed, above everything else, with a genius for war, and in all 
his career showed himself the most intrepid of soldiers and the 
most tenacious of statesmen. Not satisfied with performing great 
ileeds, he left bis conceptions to posterity, and his principles and 
maxims contain a synopsis of what should rule the conduct of 
military operations. 

Frederick the Great excelleil more as a tactician than as a 
strategist, and most of his victories he owed to his elaborately 
trained troops and to their excellent power of manoeuvring. He 
Imd real insight and skill in the held ; he was sharp in detecting 
the vulnerable points of his adversary, and in striking at them till 
success was attained. Even more than Napoleon, the king was 
solicitous for the well-being of his soldiers, and, notwithstanding 
the bravery and discipline the Prussian Army displayed in his 
campaigns, diligently laboured to bring it ever nearer to perfection. 
Few generals have made tlie physical wants of their troops the 
subject of sucb careful study. He pondered unceasingly on all 
the wants of his soldiers, and, well satisfied with their excellence, 
held that with them he could undertake any enterprise, but only 
on one condition, viz. that the necessary provisions were forth- 
coming. 

In his “General Principles of War” Frederick II. wrote: “An 
army is a multitude of men who demand to be fed every day ; 
this food consists in good bread, wholesome meat, vegetables 
which are found in the neighbourhood of the camp, spirits, and, 
if practicable, some beer. It is not suflicient to have all these 
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provisions with the army in abundance, it is also necessary that 
everything should bo at a reasonable price.” 

It is right to observe, with reference to the question of cost, 
that at that period the Prussian soldier received daily two pounds 
of bread and weekly two pounds of meat ; everything further lie 
had to purchase out of liis pay. 

Above all things, the king was particularly anxious in the 
matter of bread ; he always took groat care that the troops should 
not go without it. Ho laid down on this point that the army 
should always have with it ten days’ supply of bread and biscuit. 

It is very often said that there is nothing new under the sun. 
Frederick, for example, furnished each company of his army with 
a hand-mill for grinding corn. For this institution we must go 
back to the sixth century b.c., when, according to Xenophon, wo 
find in the following passage the provision of hand-mills enjoined 
in the orders issued by Cyrus prior to his starting on his Lydian 
campaign : “ And when we come into those parts of the country 
that are untouched, where probably we shall find corn, we ought 
to bo provided with hand-mills . . . that we may use them in 
making bread. . . .” Mills likewise formed part of the baggage 
of each Homan legion. 

Amongst Frederick’s rules are to bo found the two following : 
“ It is necessary to ascertain exactly the nature of the country 
where the war is to bo carried out, so as to regulate on tliis know- 
ledge the details of the expedition it is contemplated to take in 
hand. — ^The greatest attention will bo paid to the provisions which 
will be needed for the campaign; it will not suffice to collect 
them, one must calculate in advance the means that will be needed 
to effect their transport, because, even with the most thriving army, 
nothing can be executed should it fall short of food.” 

To meet the needs of an army he enjoins the establishment of 
magazines on the frontier from which the operations are intended 
to commence. These magazines, ho observes, should be formed 
beforehand and in good time, so that everything may be ready 
when the army takes the field. 

“ If a river should favour you,” writes the king, “ provisions 
are conveyed thereon for several months, according to what is 
considered to bo necessary ; if there is no river a supply of flour 
for one or more months is carted along ; with this a general depot 
is formed in some locality, which is protected by means of earth- 
works, palisades, or the like; a good garrison is located there. 
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which afterwards furnishes the daily escort for the provisions which 
go to the camp. We have hand-mills which we can work, and 
by this means eke out our provisions. There is a good way for 
safeguarding the convoys, it is to establish a considerable body 
of men between the convoy and the enemy, and to give to- 
the former a special escort; the enemy then dreads to engage 
betw'eon the detachment and the escort, and in this manner is 
kept in respect. The posts and defiles through which the convoy 
must pass should be occupied in advance, to prevent the enemy 
turning them to account, and the vehicles shonld be parked 
every time that they issue from these kinds of places. Tlie 
question of provisions is of the greatest interest. If the enemy 
desires to carry out a defensive war, he can only destroy you 
through your supplies; all his detachments have no other aim 
than this, and all his light troops are in the field for that 
purpose; this enjoins the employment of the greatest prudence 
and of even superfluous precautions, to safeguard your convoys, 
because if you are vanquished by want you are more thoroughly 
so than if you lost a battle.” * 

“You will take care,” he wrote to Prince Henry, “that the 
soldier does not tvant either in bread or in moat, and in cases of 
great exertion you will have him supplied with provisions free 
of cost.” In fact, the king showed a restless energy in every 
detail which related to the subsistence of his troops, making 
his operations depend on his resources in victuals. In this he 
differed from Napoleon, who in several of his campaigns took 
very little heed of the requirements of his soldiers. 

As a rule, the main difficulty in feeding an army in the field 
does not lie so mucdi in the collection of provisions and other 
articles, as in placing them within reach of the troops who have 
to consume them. To insure the soldiers being fed with regularity, 
Louvois, the celebrated minister, who was the principal instrument 
of the French conquests in the reign of Louis XIV., instituted, as 
we have seen, rolling magazines. His system was more or less 
adopted by the other armies of Europe, and a period ensued 
during which wherever the troops marched their provisions 
followed. The system was good, but prejudicial to vigorous 
military operations, and it received the name of the five days’ 
march system, because, owing to the difficulties of transport, an 
army could not well get further than from five to seven days 
^ “Principcs generaux de la Guerre,” tom. xxviii. pp. 107, 108. 



beyond its magazines. Frederick campaigned with this system, 
but he introduced some slight improvements in it, which allowed 
him to go two or three more marches from his magazines. 

It was one of his sayings that a general who did not surround 
himself with sufficient provisions, were he even superior to Caesar 
in talent, would not bo a hero for any length of time. 

In those days not only was the fall of a magazine or the 
capture of a convoy an embarrassing event in the course of a 
campaign, but the system generally followed entailed the employ- 
ment of an enormous transport. As this cost much money, it 
naturally imposed a limit to the number of combatants that could 
be placed in the field. It was to reduce the proportions of the 
land transport that Frederick the Creat inculcated the necessity 
of turning to account all rivers and other waterways in the 
transport of provisions and forage. 

He had a hoarded treasure for war purposes, the amount of 
which is not exactly known. This treasure wherewith to meet 
the first expenditure in case of war is a regular institution, which 
continues in our own time, and enables the German Army to com- 
mence a campaign without fresh siipplies being granted by 
Parliament. It is rarely in war that there is a sufficiency of 
money ; the king sought to nurse his war funds — which were 
none too plentiful — by making use of a rigid economy, and thus 
to bo in a position to continue the war for a longer period. 
He also fixed the price of provisions at 2o yier cent, below their 
ordinary value. 

Armies in those days were supplied by huge trains of 
waggons, and the art of making war feed itself was not a recog- 
nized part of the military system. At that period the principal 
armies of Europe were organized very differently from those of 
our own times, and their general characteristic was extreme 
slowness of motion and heaviness of manoeuvre. 

AVith regard to the subsistence of an army, Frederick 
divided the subject into two parts. In one he considered the 
most suitable localities for the establishment of magazines, in the 
other the measures required for rendering them mobile. 

The question of transport should never be disassociated 
from the difficulties of ])rovi8ioning an army on active service ; 
indeed, we have no hesitation in saying that it is the most per- 
plexing of all. If the system of rolling magazines, witli the 
costly transport which was their complement, was found faulty in 
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the old days, what would it be now when the numbei* of troops in 
the field is so much larger than it was in the eighteenth century ? 

Baron von der Goltz writes : “ When two powers of the first 
order come to put their armies in movement, one might imagine 
assisting at an emigration of nations. Each one of them puts in 
the field a million of men, 300,000 horses, and one might well 
believe that the wliole of a little kingdom prepares to hurl 
its population on the neighbouring territory. To set going ami 
to maintain such masses of men would be absolutely impossible 
without the now means of trans])ort which we can now dispose 
of. ... At Solforino, 160,000 Austrians have fought against 

150.000 French and Italians. At Gravelottc-Saint-Privat, 

200.000 Germans were opposed to 130,000 French. At Konig- 
gratz, 221,000 Prussians were seen in jjresence of 219,000 
Austrians and Saxons. Tliere i.s nothing, however, to prevent in 
the future an army of 300,000 or 400,000 combatants being 
seen collected on a battle-field, or from ten to fifteen army cor])s 
united under one single command, in presence of an enemy of 
e(£ual force.” * 

Frederick’s solicitude in the matter of trans])ort is revealed in 
the following passage, in which ho attests the necessity for a 
body of expert drivers, and of close superintendence on the part 
of the General Commanding : “ Besides the vehicles which cart 
five days’ bread-supply in rear of the regiments, the commissariat 
has its special waggons, and all this transport taken together can 
draw a month’s provisions for the army. Nevertheless, when it 
is possible, it is advisable to avail one’s self of rivers ; these alone 
can insure abundance for the army. The waggons must be drawn 
by horses ; wo have used bullocks, and have found ourselves 
badly served. Tho drivers a])pointed to these carriages, as also 
to those of the artillery, should bestow the greatest care on them, 
and the general should keep them well under his supervision, 
because the loss of animals curtails the number of waggons, and 
therefore the amount of provisions. Moreover, when the horses 
are not well fed they cannot stand fatigue, and in trying marches 
you will lose your horses, your waggons, and your flour. These 
losses when repeated become of great consequence ; they under- 
mine the grand schemes of the war. Consequently it behoves 
the general to pay particular attention to certain details which 
to him are of vital importance.” 

* Von der GoUz, “ Das Volk in Waflfon.” 

E 
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A cumbersome train of baggage and provisions following the 
combatants is a serious hindrance. The object of an army is to 
fight ; to do this it should have perfect freedom of movement in 
every direction. But this freedom of movement can only be 
obtained when all the roads in the neighbourhood of the contend- 
ing forces are clear of impediments, such as would be were the 
combatants entirely left by themselves. They have, however, to 
take with them many vehicles containing articles of primary 
necessity — ammunition, provisions, and hospitals, considered indis- 
pensable to keep the troops in proper fighting condition. These 
vehicles occupy a considerable length of road on the line of march, 
whilst in their progress they must strictly conform to the march 
of the troops, from whom they withdraw large detachments for 
escorts. When they are parked in- camp, the want of nimbleness 
of the mass engenders considerable uneasiness, and the waggons 
and carts have to be withdrawn and sent to the rear betimes in 
tlie expectation of a battle. If this ends in victory, as the pursuit 
urges the combatants forward, the conveyances are left far away 
behind ; if the result is a defeat, they become an obstruction for 
the retreating troops. A proper consideration of these drawbacks 
will show how very necessary it is to study how best to reduce the 
size of the trains which accompany an army. 

Cyrus, who commanded large hosts, and who knew that without 
a sufficient quantity of food his army could neither fight nor live, 
enjoined, “ Spare tlie weight of fine quilts and carpets, and make 
it up with necessaries.” The Roman military laws ordained the 
elimination of everything which was not actually necessary. In 
their armies this was more than ever necessary, as the transport 
mainly consisted of pack animals. 

With the magazine system all rapidity of movement was 
attended with inconvenience, and the arrangement possessed a 
very telling defect, inasmuch as the movements of the troops 
were often made subservient to those of the provision columns. 
In 1757, for example, Frederick was delayed in attacking Dauu 
at Kolin, having to wait for baked bread coming from distant 
ovens. The disadvantages of the system were not so felt at the 
time of Louis XIV., and it answered probably well, because the 
campaigns were mostly of sieges, and carried on near the frontier. 
Frederick, however, was opposed to a war of sieges ; his aim was 
to penetrate into the interior of the enemy’s country and threaten 
his capital. What he desired were short and brisk wars. 
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Some idea of the drag the transport was may be gainei from 
what occurred at the siege of Olmiitz in 1758. Colonel C. B. 
Brackenbury, in his “ Frederick the Great,” writes : “ The siege 
of Olmiitz languished. The first parallel had been opened too 
far from the place, which was well defended. But the chief 
difficulty was the transport of stores over the ninety miles of 
mountain road, which had to be traversed between Troppau and 
Olmiitz, through a country infested by the Austrian light troops. 
The first Austrian success was the throwing of a reinforcement 
of 1100 picked grenadiers into the besieged town on the 22nd of 
June. Still, it seemed that Olmiitz must fall, and the last stages 
were only postponed till the arrival of an important convoy of 
3000 waggons, which was to leave Troppau on the 26th of June, 
escorted by 7000 men under Colonel Mosel. So much depended 
on this convoy that Ziethen was sent from Olmiitz with a strong 
force to assist in covering the march. The convoy started at the 
time expected, but the country waggoners straggled so that the 
27th had to be made a day of rest. This was fatal. Loudon, 
with a force of some 12,000 men, or more, was on the watch for 
it from the west, and Ziskowitz, with another force from the east. 
Dauu had manoeuvred so as to deceive the king, and make him 
expect a battle. On the 28th the convoy began to struggle for- 
ward again, having already lost or sent back nearly a third of the 
waggons, which broke down from the terrible state of the roads. 
As the advanced guard moved slowly forward, it perceived Loudon 
drawn up to oppose the passage of the defile between Bautsch and 
Altliebe. Colonel Mosel attacked at once, and drove back 
Loudon with his Croats and Hungarians. The convoy reached 
Neudbrff that night, where Mosel was overjoyed to find Ziethen, 
who had come so far to meet him. The state of affairs was 
critical. The convoy was again in a jumbled condition from bad 
roads and dread of the enemy. A whole day more had to be 
spent in restoring some sort of order, and the march began again 
on the 30th. Ziethen and Mosel ,knew only too well that in 
front of them was the worst defile at Domstiidtl. All precautions 
were taken, but when the head of the column, with some 120 
waggons, was fairly in the defile, it came under fire of artillery. 
Horses were killed, waggons disabled, and the road was soon 
blocked. The rest of the convoy was brought forward as quickly 
as possible, and packed in a mass for defence. The attack came 
from both flanks at once, and was at first repulsed. All soldiers 
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know tke result wkicli must follow. The waggoners lost heart 
and heatl, and the convoy fell into chaos. The Prussian troops 
fought with great bravery. General Krokow, with the advanced 
guard and 200 waggons, among which was the military chest, 
gained the bridges of the Ulorava, and escaped to the king. 
Ziethen had to fall back on Troppau. The convoy was utterly 
broken up and lost, in spite of the gallant conduct of the 
Prussian troops.” 

Frederick raised the siege during tho night of the 1st and 
2nd of July, and marched his whole force to Bohemia. Ho 
moved with an advanced guard, a main body composed of tho 
siege parks in tho centre, and a column of all arms on each 
flank, then a vear-gnard. The Prussian army, with 4000 
carriages, was but a convoy on a large scale, wliicli was, as it 
were, escorted by tho Austrians who were in front, on tho flank, 
and in tho rear. On tho 14th of July it was safely assembled at 
Koniggriitz. 

Tho relative (jualitios of the opponents sliould always l)o 
taken into account. In his wavs Frederick’s enemies had no 
bettor system of supply, their armies \v(‘rc cumbersome, deficient 
of power of mauceuvriug, and led by chiefs who adhered to obsolete 
precedents. 

Prederick did not neglect to make use of the resources of the 
countries crossed or occupied by his armies, but ho always insisted 
on the necessity for doing so without ruining thorn. He applied 
himself to use them sparingly, urged more by a spirit of self- 
interest than by a real feeling of humanity. In keeping with 
the ideas of the time ho appears to have considered it much 
safer to depend upon the rolling magazines, and to have looked 
upon what was to be found on the spot as serving to make 
up the deficiencies. 

In the Seven Years’ War he departed from the custom generally 
followed at that time of taking up winter quarters, so as to enable 
the troops to be more easily supplied with food. 

The assistance the Prussian monarch drew from the local 
resources he denied to his adversary, for one of his principles was 
that the best tactics lay in starving the enemy. “ The greatest 
art of a general acting on the defensive is to starve the enemy ; 
it is a means in which, without hazarding anything, there is 
everything to gain ; and here is how to set about : remove as- 
best you can all that he can be deprived of by prudence and 
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proper measures. Hunger will conquer man more surely than 
the courage of his adversary; nevertheless, as the capture of a 
convoy or tlie loss of a magazine does not end the war, and to 
prevail battles are needed,* to attain success it is necessary to 
ijinploy one or the other of these means.” f 

In 1758 Frederick, after some successes and reverses in 
Bohemia, was compelled to re-enter Silesia, and to employ 
detachments to keep in countenance his adversaries in other 
quarters. It was part of his plan to resort to every measure 
which could protect the frontier of Silesia. He had all the 
forage and pi’ovisions in the district of Konigingratz removed, so 
as to make it impossible for Marshal 13aun, for want of maga/Anes, 
to operate from that part of tho province against Silesia. What 
ho did in that campaign he frequently did. again, holding, with 
good reason, that tho enemy could undertake notlung serious 
without maga/Anos. 

Horses feel the elTect of low feeding much sooner than 
men ; their nourishment, therefore, requires at least equal care. 
Wlien an army reacAios a certain distance beyond the frontier it 
is no longer possible to feed tho horses of the cavalry and 
artillery and the transport animals from forage drawn from 
magazines. Tho Prussian king, fully impressed with this fact, 
laid down as a general principle that the cavalry was to forage 
in tho enemy’s country, tho groon forage being gathered on the 
plains, the dry drawn from the villages after the harvest. He 
considered it necessary to indicate to his generals the system 
they were to pursue in procuring forage. 

“ In the years 17.11 and 174.5 we have often had escorts of 
10,000 men to protect the foragers. When the ground admits 
of it, and the escort is strong, one sets out to forage in two 
columns. An advanced guard of cavalry and infantry opens the 
march ; a body of cavalry and infantry follows ; then the foragers, 
who should all be armed ; then the horses of the artillery, supply 
trains, and infantry ; lastly, the roar-gnard of the escort, composed 
of cavalry and infantry. On the two flanks along the whole 
length of the column aro thrown out platoons of cavalry to pro- 
tect the flanks, and to undertake what patrolling may be required. 
Arrived on the ground where it is desired to forage, dispositions 

* “ Les BatiiilloH dccidont du sort dcs Etats ” (*• Pcnsccs ct rl-glcs goneralos pour 
ia Guorre,” xxviii. SI3). 

t Idem, xxviii. 14. 
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are taken to defend it in the most practicable way ; the crops are 
treated as tenderly as possible, so that they may not bo uselessly 
ruined ; a single road is taken, so as not to injure the sowings ; 
on the circumference is posted a light chain of cavalry, supported 
by three or four large reserves, and the general keeps a more 
numerous force in hand, so as to have what will be needed in the 
locality where the enemy intends to make its principal ejBfort. 
The infantry is posted behind hedges, streams, round woods and 
villages, and a body of infantry is kept handy to meet any 
unforeseen event. The fields are then told off to the different 
corps which have to reap, and the foragers are set to work. When 
all has been cut and loaded, the foragers, with a slender escort, 
start first ; the infantry are called in ; then the cavalry and all 
the troops in a body form the rear-guard of the foragers. 

“ Dry forage is more easy to gather. The march is conducted 
in the same order ; afterwards detachments of cavalry are posted 
round the village where it is intended to forage, the infantry 
being stationed behind the surrounding hedges; the barns are 
then distributed amongst the various corps, and each makes their 
trusses. Should one village be insufficient, after having cleared 
the first the same o])eration shouhi be repeated in the nearest 
one in the neighbourhood ; but keep from foraging two villages 
at the same time, because by so doing you weaken yourself by 
scattering the troops, whereas you are always strong when taking 
one after the other. In returning, it will be the same as I have 
said with reference to green forage.” * 

Much of what the king wrote on the subject of foraging no 
longer holds good. The difficulty lies in its transport, in con- 
sequence of its bulk, but now with steam presses, compressed 
forage, and railway transport, the conveyance of forage from the 
rear is not attended with quite the same difficulties. 

Frederick held that the greater portion of the success of an 
army depends on an able performance of the subsistence service. 
This is what Jomini disapproves of, and what induced him to say 
that in the reign of Frederick II. the ait of war had taken a 
backward step. In his time everything was made subordinate to 
an excessive consideration of not over-straining the powers of the 
commissariat. The great Swiss critic holds that the example of 
the great men of antiquity should have sufficed to overcome this 
prejudice. He pronounces himself in favour of the maxim that 

* “Principcs gfeneriiux dc la Gucrro,” tom. xxix. pp. 135, ilO. 
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war should nourish war, a doctrine which made Csesar’s rapid 
campaigns in Gaul, Helvetia, and Italy possible. He remarks 
that the Cimbri, the Huns, the Franks in Gaul, the Moors in 
Spain, Gustavus Adolphus and his successors in Germany, 
marched surely without cumbersome bakery establishments or 
huge magazines. 

The king was successful, and his system of supply, like 
everything else, was copied by most of the armies of Europe, and 
lasted till the French Kevolution. Jomini states that he heard 
Bonaparte observe that when, in his first campaign, ho found 
himself perplexed how to provide food for his army, he had 
nothing more to do but to fling himself on the enemy’s rear, 
where he was sure to find an abundance of everything. 

Tempelhofi*, discussing the question of supplies, holds that in 
one case a general may venture to penetrate into the enemy’s 
dominions without any, or, at least, without any very extensive 
preparations. The case wouhl occur “ when the adversary has 
formed large magazines at no great distance from tire frontier, 
so situated that tliey can bo captured by means of well-combined 
movements before he has time to remove or destroy them.” It 
is a point of great importance to turn to self-account the provi- 
dence of the enemy, and consequently to seize his magazines is 
always an object to bear in mind ; but what [)rudent commander 
call ever calculate on their capture, seeing how easily they can bo 
destroyed by fire ? 

The subsistence system of Frederick the Great mot with the 
new one directed by Napoleon, and was shattered to pieces. At 
the root of the new system was a far greater appropriation of the 
resources of the countries invaded. There are several instances 
quoted in w'hich the Prussian troops in the campaign of ISOG 
suffered from hunger and cold rather than deviate from the 
established system of supply. They adhered throughout to the 
system of feeding initiated by Fredci ick II., and refrained, even 
in their penury, from availing themselves of the produce whicli 
abounded round their camps. “One cause which increased the 
gravity of the disasters,” writes Spencer Wilkinson,* “ ought not 
to be forgotten. The idea that the defence of the country was 
everybody’s duty did not exist. It was thought wrong for the 
officers in command to seize upon provisions or stores for the 
benefit of their men. In the retreat from Jena to Magdeburg, 
* Royal United Service Imtitniion Journal^ Xo. 20S, p. Gll. 
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and from Magdeburg to Prenzlau, the troops suffered incredible 
privations. They passed starving through a country in which 
there was plenty to eat ; they were not allowed to touch it, while 
their French pursuers had the full benefit of it. The nation 
might be destroyed, but private property must be respected.” 
Before the battle of Jena forage was needed for the horses, and 
there was a large quantity of it stored in Jena ; the sanction of 
the Commissary- General to purchase it, however, was required, 
and when his permission to do so was received, the results of 
the battle had already put the stores in the hands of the French. 

There was a remarkable difference between the systems of 
Frederick and of Napoleon. The latter, wishing to march and 
strike quickly, could not tolerate being hampered by impedi- 
menta, and would have liked to dispense with magazines. He 
was forced to live on the resources of the enemy’s country, facing 
the risk of exhausting it, of irritating the irdiabitants, and of 
turning them into implacable enemies. Frederick was more 
prudent and methodical ; he did not admit of any movements of 
troops without magazines ; he availed himself of the resources 
of the regions crossed by his armies, but took care not to ruin 
them. 

If the importance accorded to provisioning and other 
administrative mattei-s were pushed to excess before the Revo- 
lution, in the wars of the Republic and the Empire the soldiers 
suffered through the subject not receiving all the attention it 
deserved. 

In one of his most fortunate campaigns (1800) Napoleon 
established no magazines ; * once beyoiul the frontier his soldiei's 
fed themselves by wresting from the peasants their store of 
provisions and cattle. The army was, however, disgraced by the 
mass of plunderers which followed it. At Braunau, by order of 
the emperor, 10,000 were arrested and scourged by their 
comrades. Much of this was the outcome of the continuous 
marches, which made it impossible for the rolling magazines to 
rejoin the troops in seasonable time. 

Frederick the Great enjoins punishing marauding severely 

* An army of 2(l0,000 moii was sii<ldcnly movoJ from Boulogne to Blnne. 
Tho prefeets were writl<n to, and ordered to Lave all that was noc(!Ssary for tlio 
troops collected in their rc*s]>ectiv(! departnients. The divisions passed hy, ton, 
tiftecn, or twenty thousand men at tho timo. Everything furnished vas settlctl 
h)r ill bonds, which wero afterwanls rodo*enied at a i)rice lixcd by tho French 
(>ovcrniiicijt, and which wa.s considered moderate. 
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and suppressing it with a high hand, as being the source of the 
greatest disorders. According to him it is that which opens the 
way to desertion. For want of provisions Napoleon’s troops took 
to marauding and deserted, and on the point of discipline none 
■of his armies could ever compare with those of Frederick the 
Oreat. 
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CIIAITEK V. 

BONAPAKTK’s CAMPAIGXS IX ITALY AXD IX EGYPT, 1790-1800. 

The French and the Austro-Picdmontese troops had been facing^ 
each other for some time on the Alps. The soldiers of Republican 
France occupied diflicult positions in these mountains, and 
wintered there, enduring the greatest hardships. 

The Directory did not take sufficient interest in the wants of 
the army. The state of tho soldiers driven back from the 
frontiers of Italy was really pitiable ; tlicy Avero wanting in most 
things; to purchase tobacco and some mean food they were 
reduced to sell articles of their kit. 

The younger Robespierre, one of the representatives of the 
people attached to the army of Italy, wrote thus to tho Conven- 
tion in 1794 : “ The army of Italy lives from day to day ; its 
magazines are not furnished. The defender of liberty is there 
almost naked ; the dilapidations, owing to the malevolence or the 
folly of the people intrusted Avith the subsistence and clothing, 
have been enormous. It is of the greatest necessity for you 
to accord it helj) of every description — clothes, shirts, shoes, 
provisions ; Ave are in frightful want.” Massena, Avho commanded 
the troops at Saorgio, gave testimony to their admirable resig- 
nation. Ho wrote : “ Our soldiers are real mountaineers. . . . 
Nothing hinders them, nothing holds them together but the 
sacred love of liberty. They only know how to conquer and 
never complain; marching barefooted, often AA'ithout provisions, 
they accuse no one.” 

In the Alps the main difficulty AA'as the transport of provisions, 
'fo insure a continued issue to 90,000 men located several marches 
beyond their source of supply Avould have required from 3500 to 
4500 mules, and, through want of forage, that number of animals 
could not be kept in Avorking condition in those regions. 
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Dumerbion had gained some successes, and by the 8th of May, 
1794, the army of Italy was in possession of the superior ridges 
of the Maritime Alps up to the first spurs of the Apennines. In 
the following September Dego fell into the hands of the French, 
and the gates of Italy were opened. All the fruits of these 
exertions were lost by Kellermann. 

General Scherer, who had been sent to replace Kellermann, 
attacked the Austro-Piedmontese army, and by his victory of 
Loano recovered all the positions in the JVIaritime Alps which 
the latter had lost. Scherer lacked the ability to accomplish 
more ; his soldiers were wanting in everything, they were not 
paid, they were not clothed, and they were badly fed. Ho com- 
plained to the Government that he was neglected, adding that 
should this continue he would bo compelled to fall back on the 
Eoya, and might, possibly, even have to recross the Var. 

To such dire straits ^Yero exposed the heroes who in a few 
weeks were to astonish the whole of Europe by their courage and 
dashing elan, and who were soon to lay the foundations of as 
splendid a series of victories as the world had ever beheld. 

It was while the army of Italy was in this state of penury 
that Bonaparte reappeared on the scene, this time as its general. 
After the capture of Toulon, through the good oflices of Frerou * 
and Barras, who had been the representatives of the people with 
the besieging army, he had been promoted General of Brigade, 
and as such had rendex'cd consitlorable assistance to General 
Dumerbion. After the fall of the Bobespierres, however, ho had 
become a suspect, and as such had been placed under arrest. Ho 
was shortly after released, and went to Paris, but having refused 
to go as a general of infantry to the Vendee, his name had been 
erased from the roll of generals. He would have remained in 
obscurity but for the revolution of the 13lh Vendimiaire, an lY. 
(iith of October, 1795), which reinstated him as a general, and 
brought him conspicuously to the front. 

Called to defend the National Convention against the sections 
by which it was menaced, Bonuparto scored an easy triumph over 
a mob more bravo than disciplined, led by incapable chiefs. It was 

* Itunaparto was not Krateful to Frt'ron, who had become attached to Paulino 
Bonaparte, tho general’s second sister, whom ho had met at Marseilles, and was 
very anxious to marry. For, when ho ceased to bo a member of the Convention 
and failed to bo re-olecicd for tin; Council of tho Five Hundred, llonaparti; refused 
to approve of tho marriage. Freron had lost Ids intlueutiul position, had no income, 
and was full of debts ; ho had ceased to lie a hon purti. 
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tlio moral importance of the success which secured liim the 
gratitude of the Covernmeut. 

Scherer’s rcmoustrations reached the Directory when Bona- 
parte, then comtnauding the army of the interior, was working 
diligently at its reorganization. When appealed to, he submitted 
a clear and promising plan of operations for the army of Italy. 
The Government Avas not conspicuous for talent, nevertheless it 
had the good sense to see that the officer wlio had conceived the 
scheme Avas the fittest person to carry it into eifect. Thus it 
came to pass that Bonaparte, on the 23rd of February, 1796, was 
a])pointed to command the army of Italy. 

J low little did Barras imagine, Avhen he bestoAA'ed on him this 
command as a Avedding gift, to Avhat purpose the young general 
Avas likely to put his first opportunity ! 

On the 26th of March Bonaparte arrived at the headquarters 
of his army at Nice. The French forces A\’ere at that moment 
echeloned on the Corniche road from Nice to Savona, anti 
occupied the Col di Tende ; Scrrurior, Avith his division at 
(Jalessio, Avatched the enemy’s intrenched camp at Ccva on th<> 
other side of the Apennine.s. The army numbered 36,000 
available men, and these Avere half starved and only half clothed. 
The enemy’s force amounted to about 75,000 men. 

Bonaparte’s initiathe at Toulon had turned profitable, nothing 
deterred him ; young as he Avas, he did not hold back for fear of 
incurring responsibilities. His stirring address, his first procla- 
mation, shoAA’ed the abject state the army had been reduced 
to. “ Soldiers,” he said, “ you are badly fed and almost naked. 
The Government owes you a good deal, but can do nothing for 
you. Your j)atience, your courage do you honour, but these Avill 
not 2 )rocureyou victory nor glory. I am going to lead you to the 
most fertile plains in the Avorld ; there you Avill find great cities, 
rich 2)roA’inces ; there you Avill find honour, glory, and riches. 
Soldiers of Italy, Avill you be Avanting in courage ? ” 

As the Ifrench troops arrived on the heights of Monte Zemoto, 
and came in sight of the beautiful plains Avhich lay spread before 
them, surrounded by an amphitheatre (jf lofty mountains, they 
sfopped short, entranced by the sight. The first surprise over, the 
air Avas rent Avith their acclamations as they saluted their young 
and venturesome chief; an unanimous avoAval that his proclama- 
tion contained more than emjAty Avords. 

During his first camiAaign Bonaparte made his army subsist 
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on the resources of Piedmont and of Lombardy, and imposed on 
the population mid on the potty Italian sovereigns requisitions 
and contributions often far beyond what was fair. Besides re- 
organizing his regiments and insuring the regular issue of 
pay, food, and clothing, ho retnitted eiglit millions to the Direc- 
tory, one million to the army of the Rhine, and .‘1()(),0(J0 francos 
to that of the Alps. Chainbery, on the frontier of France, 
was his starting depot of provisions ; next to it came Cherasco, 
sixty miles distant from Savona, situated at the confluence of the 
Tanaro and the Stura. Tortona was ceded to him; the place 
lies sixty miles east of Cherasco, and tliore other magazines wore 
established. Ho next seized Pizzighettone on the Adda, seventy- 
five miles beyond Tortona, then advanced to the 3[incio and 
took Peschiera, ninety miles from Pizzighettone. From his camp 
near Verona to Chambcry he held four fortresses, whicli con- 
tained hospitals and magazines, and only needed 4000 men for 
their garrison. On a lino of communication with Franco of about 
three hundred miles ho ha<l places of depot at a distance of about 
four marches from one another. 

Bonaparte very often exaggerated the number of his troops, 
and tried to impose on the credulity of the enemy by demanding 
food for mauy more men than ho led. This principle he upholds 
to the very last, and in his brilliant campaign against the Austrians 
and Prussians in ISl l there is a striking illustration of it in his 
words to the Duke of Rovigo after the victory at Vauchamps. 
“ You must,” he writes, “ indeed have lost your head in Paris to 
allow it to bo said that wo were one to three, when I give out 
(iverywhere that 1 have 300,000 men, when the enemy believes 
it, and it must be repeated without ceasing. It is thus that by 
a stroke of the pen you destroy all the good effects of victory. 
You should know that it is not here any question of vain glory,, 
and that one of the first principles of war is to exaggerate your 
own forces.” * 

In his proclamation, besides honour and glory, he had promised 
riches to his soldiers, and invading armies have always found riches 
by plundering the invaded and despoiling them of their goods. The 
experience of the first years of the Republic, when the soldierr 
having often to go without the indispensable, could not have 

* At llcudnitz, a village close to Lcipsio, on the night of the Itth October, 1813, 
ho advocated before several of his marshals and generals the adoption of two ranks 
for infantry, with tlie object of giving .a greater idea of his nniubcrs. 
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lived had he not taken to marauding and pillaging, was not to be 
easily obliterated, lly the immoderate contributions he exacted 
from the petty sovereigns of the ])eninsula, and by the appro- 
priation of works of art, Bonaparte set a dangerous example to 
his troops. 

The spirit of covetousness which Bonaparte so imprudently 
inspired in his original address, with the object of inciting his 
troops to great deeds, led to acts of spoliation and to scenes of 
pillage and violence. At Ceva, at Saint-Michel, at Mondovi 
the soldiers committed lamentable excesses. Bonaparte, writing 
to the Directory on this subject, declared that these excesses 
made one ashamed of being a man. At Lesegno, on the 22iid 
of April, he reproved his army; a few days later he again 
censured it. Some officers were degraded and some of tho 
soldiers shot, nevertheless even these rigorous measures were 
not sufficient to put a stop to the pillage. Once having yielded 
in the slightest way, and countenanced a relaxation of discipline 
in the matter of juocuring food, he had to learn how very difficult 
it is to bring the troops again to perfect submission. 

The example of disinterestedness which he personally set was 
not followed by many of his principal officers, and not only did 
the French troops lay hands on the property of the people, but a 
host of commissaries, contractors, jobbers, and speculators settled 
on the unfortunate country to share in the spoils. 

The French (lovernment set a bad precedent by the incredible 
eagerness it showed to appropriate to itself the riches of a friendly 
people. “ Above all, do not spare the Milanese,” wrote the 
Directory. “ Levy contributions in cash at once, and during the 
first impression of fear which the approach of our armies will 
cause ; let the eye of economy watch over their utilization.” 
More sweeping still was the injunction contained in a subsequent 
despatch : “ Leave nothing in Italy of what our political situation 
may allow us to carry away and which may be useful to us.” 

The result of all these depredations, of all the excesses 
committed by the French troops, was to turn in eight days a 
friendly disposed population, so eager to welcome the invaders, 
into bitterly hostile antagonists. On the 24th of May, a few days 
after a contribution of twenty millions had been imposed on 
Lombardy, as the French were about to resume their march to 
continue their operations against the Austrian army, a serious 
insurrection broke out at Pavia; the city, which was weakly 
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guarded and commanded by an officer of little spirit, fell into 
the hands of the insurgents, and the French lines of communica- 
tion were in imminent danger of being cut. 

After the military operations were over, the young conqueror 
made a sojourn of some length in Milan. There he devoted great 
attention to the reconstruction of the army administrative services. 
He requisitioned eloth with whieh to reelothe his troops, estab- 
lished hospitals for the sick and magazines of provisions. 
The organization of the commissariat as it existed did not 
please him, and, writing to the Directory, he complained that it 
was composed of civilian agents ; these he wanted replaced by 
administrative officers and administrative corps. It was one of 
Bonaparte’s notions that the commissaries needed even more 
courage and military knowledge than the combatant officers. 

They certainly require a good store of moral courage. 
Momentous questions have often to be settled on the spot; a 
prompt decision is absolutely necessary. If circumstances will not 
admit of the regulations or special orders being complied with, 
these must be set aside when necessity demands it. The bold 
oificer will incur the responsibility, though he may well know 
that his measures will be justified by superior authority only if 
followed by success. 

Bonaparte was particularly severe with those agents who did 
not exert themselves to the fullest, and showed himself very 
rigorous towards those contractors who, when not closely watched, 
pillaged or requisitioned in the name of the army, and got them- 
solves paid twice over for the articles they furnished. “I do not 
want,” he said, “ a contractor who ruins himself without just 
cause, or one, either, who gains millions without reason.” 

Very frequently at that period individuals, by means of acute- 
ness, unfair practices, and a dishonest interpretation of business, 
realized in a very few years immense wealth out of army contracts. 
Bonaparte full well knew the scandal which these rapidly acquired 
fortunes gave rise to. 

The abuse had reached such a pitch that ho was compelled to 
issue the following decree ; — 

“ Army of Italy. Headquarters, Brescia, 13 friictidor an IV.* 

“We have conquered Italy to ameliorate the lot of its popu- 
lations; we have raised contributions to insure our conquest, to 
- ' , * August iiO, 1796. 
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offer to our native country a just indemnity and to the soldiers 
a recompense due to their valour; but it has never been the 
intention of the French Government to authorize all manner of 
abuses, and the scandalous extortions wliich some agents who 
have followed the army have allowed themselves to commit. 
The law, in rendering them amenable to a court-martial, has 
imposed on me the obligation of becoming their accuser ; but in 
the midst of the immense occupations wliich absorb all my time, 
it is impossible for me to discover the truth in this labyrinth of 
law-suits and thousands of complaints which are brought to me 
on such important concerns, 

“ In consequence, I have delegated to a Commission composed 
of five members the right which the law confers on me to bring 
the dilapidators before a court-martial. 

“ Isi Article. — Brigadier-General Baraguay d’Hilliers, Adju- 
tant-General Vigiiolle, Brigadier Dupuis, War - Commissary 
Boinod, and Dclaage, officer of the engineers, are name<l members 
of this Commission. 

“ 2.nd Article . — All the Communes, all the citizens arc bound 
to submit to this Commission a statement of what lias been 
requisitioned from them, by whom, and when, and any information 
on such abuses as may have come to their knowledge. 

“3rd Article . — The Commission will call on all who have 
requisitioned to render an account of how they have disposed of 
the articles demanded, and will before all decide if they had 
a right to requisition. 

Article . — Every individual whom the Commission will 
consider culpable will be, by its orders, arrested and brought 
before a court-martial to be tried according to law. 

“ The present decree will be printed in both languages, sent to 
the Assembly of the States of Lombardy, to be distributed and 
posted up in Lombardy, and the districts of Mantua, Brescia, and 
Verona.” 

No one knew better than Bonaparte how to stimulate the zeal 
of his soldiers. On the Alps we find him promising honour, glory, 
and riches ; again, at the iiead of a French army in 1798, on the 
eve of embarking for Egypt, he promises that each soldier on his 
return from the expedition will have what is necessary to purchase 
six acres of land — an allurement which the soldiers did not 
forget, for it is stated that as, hungry, thirsty, and oppressed by 
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heat, they were crossing the <lesert on their way back to Egypt, 
after the failure at St. Jean d’Aore, pointing to the sands of the 
great desert, they told each other, “ Behold, there are the six 
acres of land that have been allotted to you on retirement.” 

The Directory have often been charged with having purposely 
undertaken the expedition to Egypt to keep Bonaparte at a 
distance from France. I’his was not quite the case, for a coloniza- 
tion of that country had been proposed to Ijouis XIV., and the idea 
had again been brought forward during the reign of Louis XVI. 
More recently still, in 1706, Magalon, the French consul at 
Alexandria, had addressed a memoir to Charles Delacroix, ono 
of the ministers, suggesting it. Shortly after the hill of Kobes- 
pierre, 30 Brumaire an VI., Jourdan, the victor of Fleurus, wrote 
to Barras on the subject of driving the British out of India by 
the aid of Tippoo Saib, and, in the event of a French force being 
sent to the East for that purpose, solicited its command. 

Miot do Melito, in his memoirs, attributes the original con- 
ception to ]\Iongo, and states that it was at Passcriano, during the 
negotiations of the Ih-eaty of Campo Formio, that he suggested the 
enterprise to Coueral Bonaparte. It may possibly have been so; 
nevertheless all the plans, projects, and political and military com- 
binations emanated from Bona[)arte. If the origin was not his own, 
the enterprise was quite in keeping with his dreams of founding a 
vast empire in the East ; this fascinated him more than the hope 
of driving the British out of India. Whatever the general may 
have urged Tippoo Saib to undertake, that ruler had already lost 
much of his power, and was not likely to render him any dire(;t 
help in transporting the I^epublican troops to the shores of 
llindostan. True enough that Nelson believed the plan “ by no 
means so difficult as might at first view be imagined,” and that 
at that S(!ason of the year three weeks was a common passage 
down the lied Sea to the Malabar coast ; but it was uncertain 
whether Tippoo Saib could send to Suez suitable vessels for the 
purpose. There is nothing to show that Bonaparte was in any 
way hopeful on this point. 

Europe did not furnish enough glory, and Bonaparte, who 
had always a taste for the marvellous and gigantic, entertained 
at that period great and chimerical designs. He wanted — aided 
by a great rising of the Greek and Christian populations — to 
drive the Turks out of Constantinople, and hurl them back 
into Asia. 
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In point of fact, he had a horror of rest. In Paris,” he said, 
“ if 1 remain a long time with nothing to do I am lost.” The 
] 'irectory had formed some idea of his ambition ; the decision 
and self-sufficiency tlie general displayed in all matters began to 
<listuvb their minds; hence the belief that the concern of the 
Directory was quieted by finding employment for him beyond 
the seas. It was said that they found him a kingdom abroad to 
avoid all chances of his assuming the sovereignty at home. 

During Bonaparte’s sojourn in Egypt, the members of his 
family were very uneasy about him, and not a few of his friends 
considered him entirely lost. For all that, he had thrown himself 
heart and soul into the enterprise, and was thoroughly satisfied 
with the prospects it held out to him. When he travelled to 
inspect the preparations intended for a descent on England, he 
carried with him all the books, the plans, and the studies which 
related to the expedition to Egypt. 

One of the main difficulties of the undertaking was a want of 
funds. The Bepublican treasury, no longer fed by the Italian 
contributions, had returned to its old state of destitution. The 
occupation of liome and the invasion of Switzerland furnished 
the means. Some of the millions from Berne were sent direct 
to Toulon. 

In this expedition the French Government persuaded some 
Jews of Algiers to enter into a contract for furnishing a large 
store of provisions for the army in Egypt. The amount duo to 
the firm of Busnach and Bacri was never paid, though in 1802, 
when Bonaparte had become first consul, the Dey of Algiers 
reminded him of this debt. It appears that the latter was 
deeply interested in the transaction, and had himself furnished a 
large portion of the provisions through the agency of Messrs. 
Busnach and Bacri. The non-payment of this debt caused much 
dispute, and aroused the animosity of the dey. It w'as the 
prosecution of this claim which eventually led to an expedition 
being despatched by Charles X. in 1830 to subdue the regency 
of Algiers. 

On May 19, 1796, Bonajiarte set out for Egypt. A hundred 
and twelve warships, commanded by Admiral Brueys, and 400 
transports sailed from France and from the Italian ports. The 
troops numbered about 36,000 men ; the ships carried provisions 
for two months and water for one. 

Ihofiting irom the experience he had gained in his Italian 
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campaign, Bonaparte, on June 21, 1798, issued from on board 
the Orimt a decree against pillage, and regulating the conduct 
to be observed in requisitioning. 

In the first marches, as the men began to suffer from thirst, 
the glorious land of the East appeared very much like a fraud. 
Thiers, alluding to the general discouragement of the troops 
caused by the scarcity of water, states : “ Bonaparte beheld his 
bravest — even Lannes and Murat — take their hats off, casting 
them on the sand, and trampling on them.” Nevertheless, the 
districts watered by the Nile were rich ; they yielded an 
abundance of wheat, Indian corn, rice, sugar-cane, various kinds 
of pulse, tobacco, and coffee. There were numerous herds of oxen 
and sheep, and poultry was forthcoming in very large quantities. 
With all these resources, and with two months’ supplies which 
had been brought out by the ttect, it was not difficult to provision 
an army of 30,000 men. 

During this campaign Bonaparte displayed the greatest care 
in all that regarded the organization, administration, and sub- 
sistence of his soldiers. Certainly at times they fell short of 
some indispensable articles, but it must often bo so when cam- 
paigning in countries whore the system of living and the articles 
of consumption differ materially from those of the invaders. 

Thus far the soldiers were adequately fed, but when, early in 
February, 1799, they quitted the Delta to undertake operations 
in Syria, the conditions altered considerably. The country 
traversed was poor and unproductive, and the provisions had to 
be transported on pack animals. At El-Arisch there was no 
meat for making soup for the sick and wounded; the general 
ordered some of the camels to be killed, and when this source 
was exhausted soup was made from horseflesh, which is inferior 
to that of the camel. 

The army was before Saint Jean d’Acre on the 20th of March, 
but, notwithstanding all the energy displayed by the Frencli, 
the siege had to be raised. A number of pack animals, mostly 
camels, had now to be taken from the convoys to carry the sick 
and wounded, and such was the difficulty of finding adequate 
transport for them that most officers, and even Bonaparte, sur- 
rendered their chargers. 

On quitting Jaffa, to prevent a pursuit, everything was 
destroyed. Junot and Kleber were ordered to burn the houses, 
to pillage and set fire to villages, to demolish the mills, so that 
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the army which purposed to pursue should find nothing beyond 
burning ruins. The troops, reduced by one half, and sorely 
tried by heat, hunger, and thirst, trudged wearily, retracing their 
steps to Cairo. 

The Syrian campaign was the most trying the French were 
called upon to undertake. The heat of the climate, the impurity 
of the water (sometimes infested by tiny leeches), the glare of 
the sun on the sand of the desert, the Khamsyn, or south wind, 
and the plague, produced a discouragement which was only 
conquered by the perseverance of the troops and the noble 
example set them by their officers. 

Bonaparte’s unexpected departure for France, consequent on 
the news he received about the time of the defeat of the Turks 
at Aboukir,* irritated General Kleber, who was not at all eager 
to assume the chief command at a time when it was a case of 
all responsibility and no glory. Supported by Poussielgue — the 
controller of finances — he sent a report to the Directory accusing 
Bonaparte of having totally drained the country, and represented 
any longer stay of the French in Egypt as impossible. He 
wrote — 

“The army is reduced by one half. . . . The waste in arms, in 
powder, in cast-iron and lead, offers a picture equally alarming. . . . 
The troops are naked, and this absence of clothing is much more 
unfortunate, as it is well known that in such a country as this 
want of clothing is one of the most active causes of dysentery and 
ophthalmia, which are the diseases constantly prevjilent. 

“In the first months after our arrival General Bonaparte 
exhausted all the surplus resources. He has levied as many 
contributions as the country could w'ell bear. To return to-day 
to these measures when we are encompassed by enemies on all 
sides would be to pave the way to a rising on the first favourable 
occasion. Bonaparte has not left a coin in the chest, nor any 
equivalent objects. He has, on the contrary, left twelve millions 
of arrears ; in the actual circumstances this represents more than 

* Joseph Bonaparte, disturbed by the blunders made by tlie Directory, was 
anxious to conimunieatu with his brotlier; all comrauiiicalion with the Freneli in 
Ej?ypt at that time was, liowever, very dillicult, lor the English kept a strict watcli 
over the coast. He employed a Greek sailor, Saiiter Bourbaki, to take dijspatclnis 
to Napoleon, advising his return to France. Bour1)aki was successful in Jiis 
dangerous enterprise; ho quitted Marseilles in a small vessel Hying a neutral flag, 
nominally bound for Beyrout; he reached the coast of Syria, and coasting along 
in sight of land, so as to be able to fly to the nearest shelter in case of danger, he 
reached Alexandria in safety. 
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a year’s revenue. The arrears of pay for the entire army alone 
amount to fonr millions.” 

In his “ Histoire du Consulat et do I’Empire ” Thiers refutes 
these charges, and tries to prove that they were false under each 
heading. As he well remarks, Kleber at no time entertained 
any very friendly feelings towards Bonaparte, and that the report 
was sent on the supposition that he would either liavo been 
captured by tlie English whilst on his way back to France, or 
punished by tho Directory for having quitted his command. 
Instead of all this, it was Bonaparte, as the head of the Govern- 
ment, who received and opened tho despatch. If history has 
been said to resemble a romance, what should be said of the life 
of Bonaparte ? Was there ever seen such a chain of events, each 
more extraordinary than the preceding, in the life of one man? 

Leroy-Duprd, in his life of Baron Larrey, referring to the 
time when IMenou commanded the array, says : “ The French Army, 
well clothed, well equi])ped, well paid, enjoyed such prosperity 
that it remained in Egypt with contentment, and seemed to 
justify the old proverb, Ibi yatria, libi hcnel 

Most writers have accepted Bonaparte’s explanations ; there is 
no doubt, however, that some of Klcber’s impiitations were correct. 

The end of the French occupation of Egypt is well known to 
us, for the honourable part which the British Army took in ridding 
that country of the invader is a portion of our history of which 
the nation has every reason to be proud. The French Army 
of Egypt which was attacked at Aboukir and defeated in the 
battle of Alexandria, capitulated first at Cairo, then at Alexandria, 
and in compliance with the articles of the treaty, wus taken back 
to France. 

It must be said, in justice to the French Army, that when 
Bonaparte quitted Egypt in xiugust, ho took away with him 
its most brilliant otlieers. Menou, who succeeded the intrepid, 
gallant, and rlevoted Kleber, whom his soldiers admired and loved, 
had little talent, and did irot pull well together with his officers. 

Sir Kobert Wilson states that whereas an English officer was 
able to travel through the country unattended by an escort, a 
Frenchman could never venture to pass through the same districts, 
even when the French Army ruled with uncontested dominion, 
unless guarded by a force sufficient to command his security.* 

* Lioulenani-Ooloiiol liobert ThoHias Wilson, “ History of tho British Hxpoditiou 
<to Egypt,” p. xi. 
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This confirms Nelson’s statement, contained in his letter to the 
Governor of Bombay, sent overland after the battle of the Nile : 
“ By land, notln'ng short of a regiment could pass over ground 
where, even before the battle, the French watering-parties from 
the ships had to bo protected by heavy armed bodies.” The 
boasted apostles of liberty and brotherhood had failed to gain the 
friendship and good will of tlie population. 

If the conditions of the Army of Egypt \vere bad, worse, far 
worse, were those of the Army of Italy. The Directory had 
thoroughly neglected to look after the subsistence of the soldiers, 
and, to live, many of the brave men who had fought so heroically 
under Bonaparte in 179(1-1797, were I’educed to beg for food on 
the roads of the Apennines ; some ev(>n turned into brigands. 
In Liguria the troops could not maintain themsedves, simply 
because there was an absolute dearth of provisions and forage. 

After the defeat of the Turks in the battle of Aboukir, on the 
2oth of July, 1799, Bonaparte learnt that all the fruits of his 
victories in Italy were lost, and the beginning of the following 
year saw Massena besieged in Genoa by the Austrian general 01 1. 
When the gallant llassena took over tin* command of the French 
army in succession to General Chamj)i(!nnet “the troops were 
unpaid, almost unclad and unshod, receiving only quarter rations, 
and dying of starvation or epidemic siclviiess, the result of 
privations. The hos[>itals were full, and mediiu’nes were lacking. 
Bands of soldiers, even whole regiments, were every day quitting 
their posts, and making for the bridge over the Var. Tlioy forced 
their way into France, and scattered about Provence, declaring 
themselves ready to return to their duty if they were fed. The 
generals had no power against such a mass of misery ; every day 
their discouragement grew deeper, and they were all asking for 
leave, or resigning on the ground of illness.” * 

Not many months after his return from the cast Bonaparte 
set himself to encompass the ruin of the Austrian Army in Italy. 
His plan was stupendous; Jro had determined nothing less than 
to carry an army over the Alps, to enter Piedmont suddenly, and 
to sever Melas’s line of communication by intei’posing his own 
army between the Austrian forces and their base. 

In 1800 he had become First Consul, which meant that he had 
much more power ; he con.sequently could and did take greater 
pains in all that regarded the organization and supply of his army. 

* “Memoirs of Baron do Marlot,” vol. i. p. UG. 
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In the preparations for this bohl undertaking Bonaparte displayed 
all bis great qualities as an organizer and administratoi-. 

Baron Lejeune, who served for twelve years on the staff of 
Prince Bertliicr, writes on the subject of this campaign; “It 
was the First Consul who inaugurated every plan, improvised tlio 
means for carrying it out, and by imbuing all with his own zeal 
made everything possible. It was General Berthior who iden- 
tified himself tlioroughly with the plans of his chief ; divided 
and subdivided the work to bo done, assigning to each one his 
particular task by fulfilling which he was to co-operate with every 
other member of the army; he strove to i*emove obstructions 
and provide for every contingency, llis anxious solicitude, whicii 
kept him ever on the alert, his undaunted co-operation, were 
never relaxed until success was achieved.” 

Bonaparte created an army of reserve composed of tlu‘eo 
divisions, dra\Mi from the V^endee; two of which were quartered in 
Brittany, at llennes and at Nantes, and one in Paris. A fourth 
and some cavalry n'giments were formed out of the depots of the 
army in Egypt, whieli the vigilance of the Britisli cruisers had 
kept from reinforcing their re.spective corps. The artillery was 
raised at Anxonno, B(Jsancon, and Briancon. This army contained 
many conscript's, it is true, but in the main was <*omposed of 
mature soldiers, old campaigners, witli ollicers at their head who 
had been formed in the general’s stdiool. 

His measures had to bo kept a profound secret, and to this 
effect he caused to be inserted in the Moniteiir an order for the 
creation of an army of reserve (10,000 strong at Dijon. A few oM 
oflicers wore sent there, a few conscript.^, and some war materials, 
all with tlio greatest ostentation. The papers were welcome to 
imblish the details, and all the spies from the other countries in 
Europe flocked to Dijt)n. The divisions of the real army of 
reserve marched unnoticed on Genova and Lausanne, as if they 
were nothing more than reinforcements proceeding to join the 
army of the lihine. WJiat they needed to comidete their equip- 
ment in clothing, boots, horses, arm's, and the like, they received 
on the way. 

All the documents which referred to these preparations had 
been carefully removed from the War Oflice ; the secret was in 
the keeping of very few trusty oflicers, and the First Consul could 
count on perfec t discretion. 

Food, forage, clothing, boots, stores, and ammunition wore in 
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the mean time accumulated at Lausanne, at Vevey, and all along 
the Upper Rhone, from Villeneuve to Martigny. Thiers describes 
some of the preparations in the following w'ords : “ These are the 
dispositions taken by the First Consul with regard to the transport 
of the materials, and executed under the direction of Generals 
IMarescot, Marmont, and Gassendi. Immense stores of grain, 
biscuit, and oats had been collected by tvay of the lake of Geneva 
at Villeneuve. General Bonaparte, knowing that with ready 
money it was easy to procure the assistance of the hardy moun- 
taineers of the Alps, had sent considerable funds on the spot in the 
shape of cash.* Thus, but only on the last days, all the vehicles 
of the country, all the mules, all the peasants had been made to 
converge thereto at considerable cost. By these means, bread, 
biscuit, forage, wine and spirits hard been transported from Ville- 
neiive to Idartigny, and from ]\fartigny as far as Saint-Pierre at 
the foot of the mountains. A sufficient number of live cattle had 
been driven there. The artillery, with its carriages, had likewise 
been conveyed there. A company of artificers located at the foot 
of the mountains at Saint-Pierre was directed to dismount the 
pieces, to separate the gun-cariiagcs into numbered pieces, so as 
to make them capable of being laden on the backs of mules. 
The pieces themselves, removed from the gun-carriages, were to 
be laid in wheehal sledges which had been purposely prepared 
at Auxoune. AVith regard to the infantry and artillery ammuni- 
tion, a number of small cases had been prei)ared, a convenient 
load for mules, to eonvoy it, like everything else, by employing 
the pack animals of the country. A second company of artificers, 
furnished with field forges, was to cross the mountains with the 
first division, to establish itself at the village of Saint-llemy, 
where the road again became practicable, to put together the 
carriages of the artillery and replace the guns on their gun- 
carriages.f 

On the Gth of Slay, accomi)anied by ]-)uro(; and Bourrienne, 
the First Consul quitted Paris for Dijon, where he reviewed the 
conscripts and the depots. The spies derided the troops that they 
saw collected there, and the Coalition Governments w'ould not 
believe in the existence of an Army of Beserve. Silently the 

* Baron Lejcmnc, in liis “ Mi inoirs,” stipes liow lio. was intruste d to take some bii>?s 
of* gold to the curds ol* Valoia, with wliirli to pay tliti jioasants wlio were to lielp 
drag tlie artilkrv over the Alps, aud to obtaiu some ju-ovisious and wine from the 
Ijospice of Saiiit-lh rnard. 

t M. A. Tliiers, “lii&toire du Coiisiilat et de rEmjure,” Vol. I. book iv. 
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real army was gathering on the shores of the Tjake of Geneva ; 
it numbered 35,000 infantry and artillery, and 5000 cavalry. 

The French were to descend the Alps in four dilTeront 
columns — IMoncey by the Saint-Gothanl, Bonaparte, with the 
bulk of the force, by the great Saint-Bernard, Chabran by the 
little Saint-Bernard, and Thurreau by the ]\Iont Cenis. 

With a good deal of foresight, Bonaparte had won to himself 
the monks of the Saint-Bernard, and had got them to collect 
a certain quantity of provisions for his troops; nevertheless, 
each soldier, besides his arms and kit, carried rations for eight 
tlays. 

The operation of crossing the Alps was difficult; it involved a 
march of several days, without any possibility of finding resources 
on the way. From Villeneuvo to Ivrea the distance was forty-five 
leagues, six of which lay over the rocks and glaciers of the grand 
<'hain of the Alps. 

The army commenced its march on the 13th of May; it 
quitted the peaceful village of Saiut-PieiTe on the 17th, and 
emerged from the passes by the fort of Bard on the 23rd. After 
a week of great toil and danger it was in Italy. Ivrca w'as 
captured the following day. At Milan, Bonaparte was joined 
by jMoncey with the 10,UOO men he had brought over the Saint- 
Gotharcl. 

The First Consul now set to to organize a system of adminis- 
tration by means of which his army could be regularly provided. 
Ho likewise secured the various passes leading into Switzerland. 
A garrison was left in fort Bard and one at Ivrea, which town 
was fortified. The communications by the Simplon and the Saint- 
Gothard valleys were guarded by parties posted at Arena and 
Bellinzona. 

Massena, starved out, capitulated at (jenoa on the 5th of 
June, after a most honourable defence, one of the finest exploits 
of that eventful year. But the triumph of the Austrians did 
not last long, for on the llth of the same month their army 
was signally defeated on the battle-field of jMarengo. 

As the results of the great victory gained on the 14th of Juno 
in the neighbourhood of JMarengo, Piedmont and Lombardy, with 
all their fortresses, were restored to France. 

Though this campaign contributed to place the imperial 
<!rowu on the brow of Napoleon, many superior officers of tlie 
army ascribed the victory of Marengo to Kollermun, the son of 
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the conqueror of Valmv. Kellcnnan, at the head of 400 sabres, 
fell on the flank of the Austrians, captured four guns and six 
stand of colours and made General Zach (the chief of the 
Austrian staff) with 2000 men prisoners. This brilliant success 
gave the impulse to tlie wlnde French army for a general advance. 

On the same day, and almost at the same hour when tlie 
dagger of the fanatic Soliman-el-Ilhleby struck Kleber in the 
heart, the brilliant Desaix fell at the battle of Miirengo, in a 
charge which decided the fortunes of the day. Fortune, which 
is a fickle goddess, and never so capricious as on the field of 
battle, often hands over to the cruel Atropos men when just on 
the threshold of a brilliant and memorable career. In Kleber 
and Desaix France lost two of her most distinguished an<l pro- 
mising champions. Doth had won the love of their soldiers to 
a wonderful degree. 

In the 3Iarcngo cam[)aign the French army was fed in great 
part from the magazines captured from the enemy. IMelas had 
established a reserve magazine at Pavia, a place admirably 
adapted as an intermediate Austrian base between the j\Iiucii» 
and Alessandria. This was captured by Lannes, who found there 
200 pieces of ordnauco. Few provisions were drawn from France, 
not much beyond what the troops carried with them. Wlum 
bread was scarce the soldiers live<l on boiled Indian c'orn flour, 
which forms the standard article of diet of the Lombard peasants. 
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THE PEXIXSULA. 

WiiEX, on the 1st of August, 1808, Sir Arthur Wellesley 
commenced putting his troops asliore at the mouth of tlie 
Wdiulcgo, I’ortiigal was occupied by the l'''ronch under Juuot.* 
The march of that marshal from Salamanca, and his entry into 
th(j capital of Portugal, illustrate the risks incurred when every 
other consideration is injudiciously sacrifice l to that of speed. 

In military operations rapidity is certainly an element of 
success, nevertheless there is a certain limit which it becomes 
dangerous to outstrij). Juuot’s inva^ion of Portugal, and more so 
the rapid marches of the French to reach Woscow in 1812, show 
to what sufferings the troops may be exposed, aud how military 
discijdine may come to be undermined by neglecting to pay 
adequate attention to the wants of the soldiers. 

In September, 1807, an army of 2.5.000 men had been collected 
at Bayonne for the invasion of Portugal.t d'he expeditionary 
force was composed of young soldiers who had not reached the 
age required for military service ; these feeble recruits, hardly able 
to carry their knapsacks and arms, were evidently incapable of 

* In 1S07 Juiiot was military governor ot* Paris, and had fallen into disgraeo. 
On hia return to the caiiitiil after the peace of Tilsit, the emperor culled him to 
account for several indistretions which had given rih(? to mneh scandal. It was 
as a punishment for this that ho was sent to command the expedition to l*ortugal. 

t In 1800, at the instigation of England, INntng.il hml declared war on {Spain, 
Jind Bonaparte sent a small aiiny of lo,000 nu n to aid the Spaniard's. Tlie commaml 
of this small ctaitingont was given to (l(*neral f^eclerc. That ollicer, proud of being 
selected commaiid(‘r-iu-chief, imagined that he eijiialled his brilliant bi*otlii‘r-in-law 
in genius. Being about the same height and spaivnoss, lio tried to resemble him, 
copied his manners and his gestures, and went as lar as to wear a liat and grey 
overcoat such as Bonaparte usually wore, lit* was not beloved by Ids troops; they 
ruliculed his masiiiierado, and gave him tlie name of “ Bonnpartti the Fair (seo 
Meinoires de General Thiebault,” tom. iii. p. -00; “Meinoires de Constant,” loiu. L 
p. 187). ^ 
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eiuluring long marches. Napoleon calculated that Junot could 
eover the distance between Jiavonne and Lisbon in thirty-hve 
days. Marching over bad and luouutainous roads, destitute of 
provisions, and without resources of any kind, the marshal 
reached Salamanca in twenty-five days, but not without leaving a 
very large number of stragglers on tlie way. Everything was in 
readiness to put the troops into cantonments, when pressing orders 
came from Napoleon to proceed witliout delay, and anticipate the 
Eritish troops in the capital of Portugal. The Em])eror wrote : 
“I will not have .lunot’s march delayed a single day under 
ju'otencc of want of provisions ; this excuse is only good for those 
who will do nothing. Twenty tliousand men can live anywhere, 
even in the desert.” 

Stimulated and harassed by those peremptory commands, 
.hinot pursued his march on Lisbon, with no other desire but to 
reach that city on the exact day fixed by the emperor. He left 
Salamanca on the 12th of November, 1807, his army marching by 
brigades at intervals of a day’s distance from each other. The 
route followed was by Ciudad Itodrigo, the Puerto de Perales and 
Idoraleja ; the country was difficult, the weatlun* was against them, 
it rained in torrents, and tlie streams were all swollen. The troops 
were ordered to get over the space of 150 miles between Sala- 
manca and Alcantara in five days. This would have been a hard 
task enough for old soldiers, but the young recruits of which the 
army was comjmscd, destitute of food, and wearied by night 
marches on muddy roads or over mountains, thoroughly broke 
down. Junot had no money, no transport, barely sufficient ammu- 
nition for one general action ; to save his soldiers from dying 
of hunger he plundered everything as he marched along, and 
abandoned on the roads — to be stabbed by the inhabitants — the 
soldiers that fell exhausted by fatigue and privations. 

General Eoy gives some idea of the progress of the Erencli 
army. “The French,” he w'ritcs, “were not expected in Por- 
tugal ; no preparations had been made to receive them, either as 
friend.s or as enemies. . . . Yet, all at once, behold them enter- 
ing Portugal, with no provision.s, no nunins of transport, and 
pushing on without stop through a country in which a prudent 
traveller never quits the place Avhere ho has slept without i)ro- 
viding subsistence for the day. 

“ Accordingly, no distribution of provisions was made. Oastello 
JJianco, the only place on the road which could have furnished 
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bread, meat, and wine, was taken unawares, and was, in a manner, 
stunned by the irruption of foreign troops. Notwithstanding 
several examples of severity, which the commander-in-chief 
exercised on offending French and Spaniards, less as a punishment 
for unavoidable faults than to prevent the recurrence of disorder 
at a time when it would not be so excusable, the plundering which 
took place hindered the inhabitants from applying to the use of 
the army the scanty resources which they might have been able 
to collect together under ordinary circumstances. Pressed by 
want, the soldiers betook themselves to the commons, and ate the 
honey from the hives which were scattered about in those situations. 
Some discovered and devoured the frugal hoard of mai/e, olives, 
and chestnuts which the poor peasant liad put by to foal Ids 
family during the winter ; others lived on the acorns, hellotaa, 
with which the cattle are fattened in the Peninsula. * Woe to 
tlie humble cottage that fell in the way of these famished 
marauders ! The terrified families immediately took to flight. 
Many soldiers of the infantry were killed by the peasants, who 
were driven to despair. The cavalry lost a still greater number 
of horses ; even the strongest were unshod, meagre, and worn out. 
From the first day after the passing of the Erjas the artillery fell 
to the roar, notwithstanding that twelve o.\cn or horses were 
harnessed to each field-piece, and though, in scaling the mountains, 
they were rather carried than drawn up by the artilh'rymen and 
the soldiers assigned for the service of the park.” f 

On the 30th of November Juuot entered Lisbon; he was 
accompanied by from 1500 to 2000 emaciated men, who looked 
more like spectres than soldiers. Their clothes were in rags ; 
shoes they had none, their feet were bleeding, their arms Aveio 
soiled and rusty. This mob marched without artillery, without 
baggage, in the greatest disorder. 

Notwithstanding the deplorable plight his troops were in, 
Junot acted with singular enterprise, fully resolved not to give 
the Portuguese time to learn the disorder of his march and the 
scanty number of his followers. What Napoleon desired above 
all was the capture of the Portuguese fleet, but this the French 

* The acorn was an article of food with the Gauls, and continued to ho eaten, 
at least in times of famine, to a much later period. Fruncis I. received a report 
from Ren^ du Bollay, Bishop of Mans, informing him that siicli was the fearful 
poverty of his diocese that in many places the inhabitants were reduced to subsist 
on acorn bread. 

t “History of the War in the Peninsula under Napoleon,” by General Foy, 
vol. ii. pp. 3.1, 35. 
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marshal was unable to effect.* He hastened to Belem, ordered 
the Prince Eegent’s cannoneers to fire on a few vessels of the 
royal fleet which were tardy and were endeavouring to join the 
convoy, and compelled them to put back into port. He then 
distributed his infantry amongst the works on both sides of the 
Tagus, and returned to Lisbon with the officers of his staff, having 
no other escort than thirty Portuguese horsemen whom he had 
met on his way, and pressed to attend on him as he passed through 
the streets of the capital. 

Napoleon was not fortunate in his choice of a leader; Junot 
was bold and ambitious, but not a prudent commander. If his 
cruel neglect of his soldiers and his rashness went unpunished, 
this happened through the greatest good luck. Lisbon held a 
garrison of from 12,000 to 15,000 men ; the people, however, were 
so disgusted by the cowardice of the Court, that they took no steps 
to overpower the handful of soldiers with which the French mar- 
shal approached the city. Indirectly this distressing march had 
baneful effects, for, in Napier’s words, “ the privations endured 
induced a violence, giving birth to that hatred so remarkable 
between the French and Portuguese.” 

The gallant quartermaster-sergeant of tho battalion of the 
Cote d’Or may have been able to dispense with sand in the trenches 
before Toulon to dry his despatch with, but, as a general, he learnt 
to his cost that an army on the march cannot do without proper 
arrangements for the supply of provisions and forage. Had it 
been a case of a sudden war after a long period of peace, like the 
Crimean War, some extenuation might have been pleaded, but 
none could be allowed for Junot, for he had during the last four- 
teen years taken part in many campaigns, and, closely connected 
as he had been with Bonaparte, he should have picked up from 
that intercourse many invaluable habits and ways of thought. 

In the Peninsula the supplies were a source of infinite trouble 
to the French and to the English. That the French, who were 
detested as invaders, should have experienced great difficulties on 
this score, and should have required strong detachments first to 
collect the food and then to bring it up, is intelligible enough ; 
but that the more humane British in some instances should have 
fared as badly apjiears uncommonly strange. This is partly 
accounted for by the fact that the authorities were careless, and 

* Napoleon was impatient to seize upon the spoils of this unfortunate and 
defenceless little nation. He reproached Junot for his leniency, and ordered him to 
confiscate, to imprison, to exile, and to levy contributions. 
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the people were not to be depended upon for fulfilling their 
contracts. Both displayed a strong feeling of malevolence. 

On the 27th of June, 1809, Sir Arthur Wellesley had entered 
Spain, and by the end of J uly had conducted the Talavera cam- 
j)aign to a successful issue. When he set out from Portugal he 
<lid not know the real character of the Spanish rulers and generals, 
and placed a certain amount of credence in the reports floating 
iibout as to tlie low state of the French forces. 

His main difficulty lay in procuring provisions for his army, 
as Portugal could not furnish what was needed, and though 
there was an abundance of food in Spain, it was unevenly 
distributed, and difficult to get at. “ Previous to entering 
Spain,” writes Napier, “Sir Arthur had ascertained that the 
valleys of the Alagon and Arago — those between Bejar and 
(Jiudad Rodrigo — w-ere capable of nourishing his army, and he 
liad sent commissaries there to purchase mules and arrange with 
the alcades for the su2)2)ly of the troops ; lie had obtained also 
warm assurances from the supreme junta that every needful 
article should be forthcoming, and their intendant-goneral, 
Lonzano de Torres, was at the British headquarters with full 
liowcrs. Relying u 2 ion these 2 >reparations, he crossed the frontier 
M'ith scanty means of transport, and without magazines.” * 

But the Spanish assurances went for nothing. On arrival at 
Plasencia he did not find the 2 )romised helj), and the authorities 
refused to give assistance of any kind. Naturally, Sir Arthur 
became seriously disturbed for the subsistence of his army, and 
in his irritation Avrote to Mr. Fi’cre and to O’Bonoghue, who 
was the chief of Cuesta’s staff", and 2 >ointed out the distress of 
his troops, declaring it to be his intention not to iiroceed beyond 
the Alberche unless their wants Avere immediately satisfied. 

Proceeding on this subject, Na 2 )ier writes: “ Before he quitted 
Iflasencia he had comjileted contracts Avith the alcades of the 
Vera de Plasencia for 250,000 rations of forage and provdsions, 
Avhich, added to his 2 >revious collections, would have furnished 
supplies for ten or tAvelve days — a sufficient time to beat Victor 
and gain a fresh country. These rations had not been delivered, 
and his representations on the subject were by Cuesta and the 
junta disregarded ; wherefore he gave both notice for the second 
time that he would not move beyond the Alberche unless his 
Avants Avere immediately su 2 > 2 »lied. This was unheeded ; no 

* Napier, “reninsiilar War,” Book VIII. chap. i. 
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means of transport had been provided for him, his troops were 
on half allowance, absolute famine approached, and when he 
demanded food he was answered with false excuses and false 
statements.”* As his advance into Spain, however, had been 
made without orders from his Government, Sir Arthur was 
compelled to continue moving forward, particularly as the course 
pursued by Cuesta appeared likely to involve that headstrong 
chief in trouble. 

After the combat on the morning of the 28th of July, Napier 
writes : “ While the French generals were engaged in council, 
the men on both sides took some rest, and the English wounded 
were carried to the rear, but the soldiers were suffering from 
hunger ; the regular s(n’vice of provisions had ceased for several 
days, and a few ounces of wheat in the grain formed the whole 
subsistence of men who had fought, and who were yet to fight, so 
hardly.” In narrating the last episode of the battle, ho states: 
“ The British, exhausted by toil and want of food, and reduced 
to less than fourteen thousand sabres and bayonets, could not 
pursue.” t 

“ Sir Arthur’s troo])s had suffered so much that the 20th and 
30th were passed in j'stahlishing hospitals, and in fruitless efforts 
to procure food and assistance to save his wounded from perishing. 
Both Cuesta and the peojdo of Talavera had am])le means, yet 
would neither give food to the living nor assist to bury the dead ; 
the corn secreted in Talavera would have supported the army for 
a month, but not a measure could be obtained for the starving 
soldiers. . . . This conduct avus never effaced from the soldiers’ 
recoiled ion ; Badajos and San Sebastian sufi'ered long after for 
the churlish behaviour of the Talavera j)eople.” J 

Notwithstanding his demands for food, and his threats to stay 
the progress of the British forces. Sir Arthur saw “ his soldiers 
weakened by hunger, his sick perishing from want of necessary 
succours, his commissaries Avithout means of transport.” Napier, 
after premising that no man of any nation can Avith less than tAvo 
pounds of solid food of some kind daily do his Avork Avell for any 
length of time, shows Avhat provisions the troops received in those 
days. “ Half a jjound of Avheat in the grain, and tAvice a Aveek a 
few ounces of flour, AAith a quarter of a pound of goat’s flesh, 
formed the sole subsistence of men and officers ; and this scanty 

• Napier, “ Peninsular War,” Book VIII. chap. i. 

t Idem, Book VIII. chap. ii. J Idem, Book VIII. chap. iii. 
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supply was procured with much labour, for the goats were to be 
caught on the hills and killed by the troops.” * Forage was 
very scarce, for we are told further on, “ Fifteen hundred horses 
had perished from want, exclusive of those lost in battle.” t 

Tlie Spaniards had a singular way of showing gratitude to 
their allies, for tho cavalry “ intercepted the provisions and forage 
destined for the English army, and fired upon the foragors, as 
if they had been enemies.” In their flight from Talavera the 
S])aniards plundered the baggage of the British army. 

Sir Arthur’s conduct in not abandoning the Spaniards, not- 
withstanding their heartless treatment of his troops, threatened 
as they Avere by the enemy, was noble, but he could well 
write, “ We are here worse off than in a hostile country. Never 
Avas an army so ill-used ; the Spaniards have made all sorts of 
promises; Ave had absolutely no assistance from the Spanish 
army.” + 

Though the British general Avas Aindismayed by difficulties, 
and generally rose superior to them, after conduct such as this he 
became convinced that Spain aa'us not the place for a British 
army. He consequently retired into Portugal, and distributed 
his troops between Badajos, Elvas, Campo IMajor, and other places 
on both banks of the Cxuadiana. 

It is in the following AA'ords that he explains this withdraAval : 
“ I have no motive for withdrawing the British army from Spain, 
Avhether of political or military nature, excepting that Avhich I 
have stated to you in conversation — namely, a desire to relieve it 
from the privations of food, Avhich it has suffered since the 22ud 
of last mouth — privations Avhich have reduced its strength, have 
destroyed the health of tho soldiers, and have rendered the army 
(iomparatively inefficient.” 

The apathy of the Spaniards Avas such that at a later period 
Ave find him Avriting : “ What folly it Avould be to risk anything 
further for tho deliverance of Spain, Avhilst the inhabitants, for 
Avhom we have done ten times as much as they deserved, hold 
themselves aloof in the midst of the storm ! ” 

Wellington, writing to Lord Wellesley, expressed himself 
strongly on the necessity of a system of supply. Ho Avrote : “ A 
starving army is actually Avorse than none. The soldiers lose 
■their discipline and spirit. They plunder, oven in the presence of 

* Napier, '‘roninsulat War” Book Vlll. ckap. iv. 
t Idem, Book VIII. chap. v. J Idem, Book VIII. chap, v* 

G 
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their officers, Tlio officers are discontented, and are almost as 
bad as the men.” 

It is well known what attention ho paid to questions of food 
and transport durini^ the Peninsular War. He couhl well boast 
that ‘*many could lead troops; he could feed them.” Valuinj^ 
the signal importance of the duties assigned to the commissariat, 
he had taken care to master all their details. So much occupied 
was Wellington with matters relating to provisions and forage, 
that lie used to say that, besides being a general, ho prided 
himself in being a first-rate commissariat officer. 

In 1810 Napoleon determined to attempt a third invasion of 
Portugal, and, much worried by the disputes of his lieutenants, 
he selected JMassena — who was of higher rank than the other 
marshals, and a stranger to their quarrels — to command tho 
army. 

Massena carried to the Peninsula tho reputation of a great 
name — so much so, in fact, that Wellington was always very careful 
not to make any mistake in presence of such a celebrated 
antagonist. According to his own statement ho regai’dod Massena 
as the most accomplished and scientific general to whom he was 
ever opposed. Napoleon’s estimate of his marshars ability had 
increased since the success gained on tlio battle-field of Wagram, 
but, however able and fortunate ho may have been in action, 
Venfant clieri de la victoire did not rank very high for adminis- 
trative skill. Indeed, he was so careless in matters of administra- 
tion that ho M'as disliked by the troops.* 

The war in the I’eninsula first put a limit to Napoleon’s 
prosperity. His glory and good fortune found there an obstacle 
which all the blood and bravery of his troops had no power to 
break through or surmount. 

This was the third invasion of Portugal, for that kingdom had 
already twice before been invaded by tlio French, onpo under 
Junot, who, beaten in the battles of liorica and Vimiera, capitu- 
lated in August, 1808. The next invasion followed after tho 
battlf of Coruna, when Soult penetrated as far as Oporto, from 
which city he was driven out by Sir Arthur Wellesley, on the 
12th of May, 1809, retreating upon Amarante. 

The difficulties Marshal Massena experienced in getting 

* Masscoa was very extortionate, so much so that tho omporor called him a 
roblicr. It is said that he offered the marshal a million of francs if ho would 
abstain from peculation. 
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provisions, and which ultimately wore tlie principal cause of his 
relinquishing the enterprise, were immense, and to understand 
this thoroughly it is necessary to look at the system followed by 
the British and French armies respectively. 

The provisioning of the two armies was subject to very 
different conditions. The British, having the command of the 
sea, and being in possession of the harbours, had immense base 
magazines, which were replenished by their ships. Tlufso 
magazines, in their turn, supplied the convoys of the various 
columns. The operations of the British forces were slow, for, like 
Frederick the Great, they often made the movements of their 
troops subordinate to those of their convoys. 

The situation of the French and English differed very con- 
siderably, not so mueli from the fact that the latter came as 
allies, as because they possessed a fleet by moans of which they 
received from England all the assistance which a powerful and 
wealthy Government could give. Tlio provisions coming by 
water surpassed in value the land convoys, which are so slow, so 
difficult, and so insuflicient. The British general, nevertheless, 
had not ra<?rely to look after the subsistence of his army ; he had, 
besides, to secure the food needed by the mass of inhabitants 
who, on the approach of the French, had quitted their homes. 
“ Corn at any price was sought for in Ireland, America, and 
Egypt ; and one thousand tons of Government shipping w'ere lent 
to merchants to fetch grain from Algiers.” All this could not 
have been done without absolute freedom at sea ; for all that the 
sufferings of the refugees were so great that it has been said that 
in the winter of 1810 forty thousand persons died of privation 
within the British lines. 

“ At a distance from the sea, that nurse of British armies,” 
writes Napier, “ the means of transport necessarily regiilatod the 
extent of the supply ; and as wheel-carriage was scarce and bad 
in Portugal, and the roads generally forbade its use, the only 
resource was water-carriage to a certain distance, and afterwards 
beasts of burden.” * 

The system which obtained at the end of the past century 
was still in vogue. Individuals, taken from mercantile houses, 
were appointed to discharge the onerous duties of the commis- 
sariat without previous training and without any definite regu- 
lations for their guidance. On the 8th of August, 1808, Sir 

* Nupior, “ Peiiinanlar War,” Book XI. chap. iii. 
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Artliur Wellesley complained to Lord Castlereagh of the in- 
capability of the commissariat department. Commissary-Grenoral 
Sir John Bisset calls it the presumed inefficiency of the British 
commissariat. It is quite natural that Sir John should take up 
tlie defence of las own department; however, liis very words 
will show how, under the existing conditions, a better state 
of efficiency was quite hopeless. This is what he writes on the 
subject: “Now, at the period of Sir John Moore’s first entry 
into Spain, when such a cry existed against the inefficiency of 
the British commissariat, it miist be I'ccollected that arrange- 
ments liad not yet been made in respect of the discipline of the 
department, and the appointments to it, with a view to furnish a 
set of officers trained in some measure to the duties to be required 
of them ; such training could not bo the work of a day ; also 
that prior to this, many gentlemen got commissions in the higher 
ranks of the commissariat who had not passed through the lower 
gradations, or acquired any practice which a regular probation 
would have produced. The numbers, too, were defective. . . . 
Still the clerks, when so sanctioned, had to be sought for, and 
sent out with their duties to learn ; and they are not quite so 
easil)’^ learnt as is generally supposed ; whilst for their errors or 
irregularities the country pays heavily.” * 

Wellington attached the greatest importance to the land 
transport. He had, first, the regimental mule transport — pack 
animals which followed the troops through the difficult country 
they had to traverse in the Penimsula. Secondly, there was the 
departmental transport, rei^resentod by the artillery engineer and 
commissariat trains ; the two first chiefly manned by the corps 
of artillery drivers, and the latter by the personnel of the royal 
waggon train. Lastly came the general transport, composed of a 
vast number of hired carriages and pack animals, for the con- 
veyance of ordnance and commissariat stores and miscellaneous 
equipment ; also boats on the Tagus and Douro, worked by 
seamen. His provision columns were admirably organized, and 
the roads were occupied by mules and carts carrying provisions 
to the various centres of operation. 

“In the latter part of 1810,” writes Napier, “magazines of 
consumiJtion were established at Viseu, Celorico, Condeixa, 
Leiria, Thoraar, and Almeida. From those points 400 miserable 

* “ Memoranda and Oljservations ropjarding the Duties of tlic Commissariat on 
Field Service Abroad,” by Com.-Gen. Sir Jobn Bisset, K.G.ll. 
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bullock-carts and about 12,000 hired mules, organized in brigades 
of 60 each, conveyed the necessary warlike stores and provisions 
to the troops ; when additional succour could be obtained it was 
(sagerly seized, but this was the ordinary amount of transport, 
and all the magazines in advance of Lisbon were so limited and 
arranged as to bo easily carried off or destroyed in retreating 
before the enemy could seize them.” 

An order of the Portuguese Government threatened with 
capital punishment every citizen who, on the approach of the 
French, did not quit his dwelling. In Iiis flight each individual 
was enjoined to destroy all available means of subsistence. Not 
a sack of corn, not a cask of wine, not a bundle of forage, not an 
ox, not a sheep, were to be left to the invader. Provisions, forage, 
cattle, goods, all that could not be carried away, w'as to bo con- 
signed to the flames. The mills and the ovens were to be 
destroyed, the boats removed, the bridges broken down, the fields 
hud waste. Wellington did not recommend the wasting of a 
friendly country without a sore heart, but the measure was the 
only one that would make IMassena fall back from Lisbon. The 
Ih'itish commander understood that in a defensive war the 
enemy’s army can be overcome by making his subsistence 
extremely dillicult. 

As the French advanced they found de.«orted and burnt 
villages, and had to send detachments in every direction to 
gather what provisions and forage were to be had. It was in 
obtaining bread that difficulty was principally experienced, and 
this was a serious matter, for the French soldier is a great bread 
eater. In reality very little in the way of food was procured in 
this way ; some pigs — whose unwholesome flesh luid bad efiects 
on the health of the troops — some Indian corn flour, some 
vegetables, and some potatoes. Wine was plentiful, but it was 
impossible to prevent tlie soldiers making an immoderate use of 
it. There was a repetition of the revolting scenes which were 
witnessed when in Sir John Moore’s retreat oir Coruna the British 
troops invaded the immense wine-vaults of Bembire. 

Nor was the effort to procure provisions without danger, for 
the commissaries or their agents, obliged to proceed to some 
distance from the columns to gather what was needed, were often 
sxirprised, set upon by the peasants, and killed. 

The British had money to pay their troops with, and to pay 
cash for provisions obtained by means of requisition, consequently 
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they generally were able to find in the towns and large villages 
what they principally needed. In any case they seldom expe- 
rienced any serious difficulty in procuring at a very high rate 
whatever they urgently required. No money, on the other hand, 
was remitted from France to the iuA'aders, who, taking into 
account the hostility of the population, often deemed it impolitic 
to levy contributions. 

The British troops penetrated into Portugal and Spain without 
being burdensome to the inhabitants; they distributed money 
largely on their way, provisions, means of transport, everything, 
in fact, Avas paid for. 

In 1810 Massena was beginning to be advanced in age; his 
character, once so firm, had become in a high degree irresolute. 
Already experiencing some difficulty in feeding his troops, he 
was disinclined to invade at such a late season of the \ei.r. 
Napoleon, however, urged him not to delay any further. Though 
in September, 1810, the marshal exercised nominal command over 
110,000 men, the troops under his immediate orders did not 
number more than 03,000 combatants — 55,000 infantry and 8000 
cavalry. The remainder formed the reserve, and occupied places 
on the lines of c(jmmunication ; those from Burgos to Almeida 
were strengtliened by the fortresses of Astorga, Ciudad llodrigo, 
and Almeida. 

The marshal moved along the north side of the Tagus ; his 
three corps, the II., VI., and VIII., commanded by Keynier, Ney, 
and Junot, Avith tAvo divisions of cavalry under Montbrun, AA’ere 
to concentrate on the 10th of September Avith the intention of 
marching down the Mondego, so as to reach Coimbra before 
Wellington could gather in his detachments. 

In the camj)aigns in the Peninsula it AAas the bread ration 
Avhich generally failed ; * this arose from Avant of grain and 
means for grinding it. Before setting out Idassena issued 
fourteen days’ bread to the troops, Avhich lasted them till they 
occupied Coimbra, on the 1st of October. 

Portugal has no good high-roads, and the narroAv rocky 
paths Avhich stand for roads do not lend themselves for the 
passage of army trains ; the resources for maintaining an army 
are also insufficient. !Massena, ill-advised by some Portuguese 

* One of the iiio.si arf^urnents used by Ncy to urj^^o a return to Spain was 

tlie difficulty experienced in ^cotting bread in Tortugiil. lu tliis lie was right, and 
though the soldiers leceived ])leuty of meat and wine, for six inontha they had 
little or no broAd. 
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gentlemen in his camp, instead of marching direct on Coimbra by 
Sampayo and Ponte de Murcelha, inclined to his right into the 
mountainous regions of Viseu, where the roads are the worst in 
Portugal. The neighbourhood of Viseu produces no corn or 
vegetables, nothing but fruit; the city was found entirely 
deserted, yet, with an army which was not well furnished witli 
provisions, Massena lingered in such undesirable quarters, 
without any apparent reason, for six days. As the French found 
out in their retreat from Portugal, the valley between the 
Mondego and the Esterella is exceedingly fertile, and it was a 
great mistake to abandon it. 

The French entered Viseu on the 21st, but on that very day 
the whole of the allied army was united ; the various commanders 
acted quickly and concentrated, and thus the projected surprise 
of Coimbra was baffled. 

As the country between the Mondego, the 'fagus, and tlie 
forts at Torres Vedras still contained provisions suffleient to keep 
the French during the ensuing winter, Wellington found himself 
in a serious dilemma ; he had two alternatives, cither to fight 
the invaders on the Mondego, or to step back, wasting the 
country by force as he retreated. It appeared preferable to 
light, though he could only oppose 50,000 troops, half of them 
untried, to the 65,000 veterans of the marshal. Wellington 
Avas also influenced by the despondency of the British Parliament, 
which a2>peared resolved to give up the contest in the Peninsula, 
lie took post on the Sierra de Busaco, where he was attacked by 
IMassena on the 27th of September ; the natural strength of the 
position and the errors committed by the French leaders helped 
him to gain a brilliant victory.* The French had three generals 
— Graindorge, Merle, and Simon — and four thousand men killed, 
and double that number wounded. 

]\Iassena might have turned the left of the allies, whose front 
was far too much extended, but he neglected to reconnoitre the 
ground carefully, and obstinately refused to believe that it was 
possible to turn the ridges of the Alcoba. He delivered a front 
attack, his troops came into action without connection or the 
support of artillery, and no reserve was brought forward. 

Baron de Marbot narrates how General Fririon, Ligniville, 

* Tlio Moniteur of November 23, wbich announce^ the arrival of General Foy 
in Paris, gave a glowing account of the state of affairs in Portugal all contrary to 
the facts. 
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and himself urged the marshal to countermand the attack, and 
to search for a road which would turn the heights ; how he and 
Ligniville found a sick old monk who knew of a good road 
adapted for the purpose, but that Major Pelet (the marshal’s 
senior aide-de-camp and adviser) induced Massena to adhere to 
the orders he had issued. After the battle the baron states that 
the French were so despondent that Ney and Beynier proposed 
to the marshal to abandon Portugal and to take the army back 
into Spain. The brave old soldier disdained to accept such 
timid counsel, and taking a road which led from Mortagoa over 
the Caramula ridge to Boialva, turned the British left and headed 
for Coimbra. This compelled Wellington to retire. 

The imprudence of neglecting to establish a safe line of com- 
munications was soon punished, and in a most cruel manner. 
After a battle the victorious troops, elated by their success, think 
little of their fallen comrades, and march with a light heart to 
new adventures. Baron de Marbot, referring to Massena’s march 
to Boialva, writes: “In order to conceal from the English the 
movement of such of our troops as were at the foot of the Alcoba, 
they did not march until night, and thou in dead silence. But 
information was soon given by the despairing cries of the French 
wounded, whom we were under the sad necessity of abandoning. 
A great number of horses, and all the beasts of burden, were 
employed to carry the men whom there was any hope of curing ; 
but those who had lost their legs, or were otherwise severely 
wounded, were left lying on the dry heath, and, as the poor 
fellows expected to have their throats cut by the peasants as soon 
as the armies were out of the way, their despair was terrible. 

“ The fertility of the country (about Boialva) gave hopes that 
the army might find abundant subsistence there. A shout of joy 
went up from our ranks, and the soldiers very soon forgot the 
fatigues and dangers of the previous days, perhaps also the 
unhappy comrades whom they had left dying before Busaco.” * 

Massena did not follow the British forces with vigour, and 
wasted three days at Coimbra, which allowed them to get well 
away. His improvidence was conspicuous ; according to Napier, 
“ he permitted such waste that resources were dissipated in a few 
days which would have supplied his troops for two months under 
good arrangements.” t 

* ‘‘Memoirs of Baron de Marbot,” vol. ii. pp. 119, 120. 

t Napier, “ Peninsular War,” Book X, chap. vii. 
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It was after the battle of Talayera that Wellington, persuaded 
that a defensive contest would in the next campaign devolve on 
the small body of veteran British and newly raised Portuguese 
troops under his command, sought for some position covering 
Lisbon which could neither be forced nor turned, and which 
would afford a point of concentration for the whole forces of 
Portugal. In January, 1809, accompanied by his quartermaster- 
general and his chief engineer, he had reconnoitred the country 
in fi’ont of Lisbon, and issued orders for an accurate survey of 
it, so as to be able to decide on the most eligible line of defence. 
The famous lines of Torres Vedras had been constructed with such 
secrecy that few in the British array even knew of their existence 
and nature ; the idea prevailed at the time that the army would 
re-embark, and that the entrenchments thrown up round Lisbon 
were being constructed simply with the object of protecting the 
embarkation. 

The lines consisted of throe distinct series of defences.* The 
first, designed as an advanced work, was twenty-nine miles long, 
from Alhaudra on the Tagus to the sea about the mouth of the 
Zizandre river; the second, the most formidable, on ground 
varying from six to ten miles in rear of the first, was twenty-four 
miles long, from Quintella on the Tagus to about the mouth of the 
St. Louren^a on the sea; the third, a place of primary importance, 
was a place of refuge, an intrenched camp intended to cover the 
embarkation of the troops in case of disaster. Napier tells \is 
that the aim and scope of all these works w ere to bar the roads 
to Lisbon and strengthen the favourable fighting positions 
between them. The whole lines comprised 50 miles of fortifica- 
tion, with 150 forts defended by 600 guns. For meeting a ease 
of defeat, 24,000 tons of shipping were constantly kept in the 
Tagus to receive on board the British forces, and measures had 
been taken to procure more for the reception of the Portuguese 
troops and citizens. 

Massena was not only ill-acquainted with the military features 
of Portugal, but was also absolutely ignorant of the existence of 
the defences of Torres Vedras. Though he had Portuguese oJBficers 
on his staff, he only heard of the works five days before he came 
in sight of them, at Alemquer, a market town at the foot of the 

* At the moment that the lines were occupied, £100,000 had been expended on 
them. The work was continued, and before the conclusion of the war about double 
that amount had been laid out on them. 
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Cintra hills. The fact is, that, however skilful in gaining money 
for his own ends from public sources, the marshal was parsi- 
monious in expending it for the service of his country.* His 
lieutenants were not better informed; and, what appears more 
strange still, is that the emperor, who held that avec de V argent 
on parvient d tout savoir, and who had agents and spies in every 
capital of Europe, should have received no tidings of a series of 
works which it took many months and 7000 work-people (men, 
women, and children) to construct. And this when Wellington 
was vehemently opposed by the local authorities, by the ministers, 
and by tlie nobility, and when the enemy constantly drew the 
most certain information of the strength and situation of the 
army from the indiscreet English newspapers. 

The defeat at Busaco had sowed ill-will between Masseua and 
his lieutenants, and at a most critical moment the latter showed 
him no loyalty. Ney and Keynier opposed the plan of an 
attack of tlie lines, and when Massena insisted that his orders 
for the attack were to be obeyed, Ney declared that he would 
not carry them out.f 

This was no novel experience. King Joseph had no military 
capacity,! and complete anarchy reigned amongst his marshals 
and commanders, who refused to aid one another. In some self- 
confidence ranked higher than real military ability ; others had 
got tired of war, and showed decaying energy. There was no 
obedience ; the most peremptory orders from the emperor were 
unable to secure any co-operation. The Marshals of the Empire 
were determined to recognize no right of seniority among them- 
selves, and none relished serving under one of his colleagues. 
This state of insubordination, in this instance, compelled Massena 
to move away from the enemy’s lines, and the French army took 
up a position behind Santarem and Eio Mayor. But there was 
also another and an important reason for this backward move ; 
the army was short of provisions, and it was necessary to establish 
it in a corn-growing district. For four months the two armies 

* Tiiib was not the only instance. Referring to the campaign of 1813, Baron 
I.iejeunc states that the avarice of those in commaiul of the French forces led to 
tho appropriation of the funds provided by Napoleon for obtaining information 
about the enemy. 

t The only fighting took place at Sobral, where Olausers troops attempted 
unsuccessfully to dislodge the 71st Regiment 

X Alluding to his brother’s abandonment of Paris in 1814, Napoleon said, 
Joseph in a perdu VEspaffne et il me perd la France. , . . Ce cochon de Joseph qui 
sHmatjine Hre en €tat de conduire urn arm€e aussi hien que mou'* 
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laced each other, separated only by the Rio Mayor. Here, how- 
ever, it becomes necessary to show the diffei’eneo in the conditions 
of the contending forces. The food supplies for the British were 
brought by the Tagus from Lisbon, and distributed regularly 
without difficulty. The French, who occujned a contracted 
space and had no stores, were in a sad predicament; however, 
they adopted a system of raids, and sent out armed detachments, 
composed of at least a third of every regiment, in search of 
jtrovisions. * These detachments returned to camp driving 
thousands of donkeys laden with eatables of all kinds, and 
immense herds of sheep, pigs, and goats ; the provisions thus 
seized being proportionately divided on their arrival. 

De la Grave, aide-de-camp of Marshal .Tunot, gives the 
following details of the system pursued : “ Towards the com- 
mencement of 1811, the French army prolonging its stay in front 
of the lines of Torres \"cdras, the want of provisions in its ranks 
kept augmenting from day to day. The cavalry and the VI. 
army corps found yet a few resources in rear of their canton- 
ments, on the side of Leiria and of Thoinar ; but the other part of 
the army, located nearer to the Tagus, had exhausted everythiiig 
for a great distance around. The neighbourhood of Alcoba(;a and 
of Porto-de-BIos had enabled the II. and VIII. corps to live for 
some time ; but when these regions did not yield anything more it 
became necessary to forage much further away. The detachments 
advanced at first up to the Lis, overrunning all the territory 
situated between this river and the sea up to about Leiria. 
They pushed later on up to the Soura, and soon after they crossed 
that river and ventured so far as to carry away wine and cattle 
under the guns of the enemy, Avho were then lining the right 
bank of the Mondego. The soldiers undertook this service with 
incredible activdty, intelligence, and boldness; and w'hat was 
always astonishing was, that English parties never dared to step 
forward to disturb those small enterprises. Feeble detachments 
spread as far as forty leagues in the rear of the army, and never 
experienced a serious mischance. 

“Every regiment had its means of transport, which consisted 
of a certain number of donkeys and mules ; but their number did 
not suffice when it was necessary to plunge so far ba6k to find pro- 
visions and forage. It followed, then, that a maraude, as these 

* Tho same plan was pursued during the socoud Punic wap It is related that 
half or two-thirds of the Oartliaginiau army was coustautly obliged to bo absent ou 
foraging duty. 
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ex2)e(litions were called, after a run of twenty days, did not jirocure 
enough to feed the regiment dui*ing eight. To remedy this incon- 
venience, it was decided to establish small intermediate dejjots on 
the banks of the Lis, the Soura, and tlie Mondego, and there 
deposit what could be collected in the countries still further away. 
Every corps took care to keej) for this service a small number of 
men, under the orders of an active and intelligent officer. This 
officer was the furnisher-in-chief of provisions for his regiment. 
Eacli part of his small squad had different I'unctions. Some Avere 
constantly occupied in ransacking the valleys, the mountains, the 
stee2)est localities, the islands in the middle of rivers with the 
object of discovering all tliat had been hidden by the inhabitants, 
and bringing it to the depot. There were others told off to j)ea 
up the cattle, to grind, to bake bread and biscuit, and to turn wine 
into spirits, because wine was too diilicult to transport. Besides 
these, there were some Avho only went and came from the depot 
to the regiment, and from the regiment to the depot, to convoy 
the different provisions. The roads were continually covered 
Avith numerous convoys, and ahAays under Aveak escorts. Our 
soldiers AA’ore so accustomed to discharge this service Avith safety 
and Avith a certain confidence, that had the enemy pushed small 
bodies toAvards these localities ho would necessarily have occa- 
sioned us some losses. It Avould have been easy for him to do 
so had ho issued from Peniche, or from any other 2>oint on the 
coast up to Eigueiras. But on this side, as in front of Lisbon, 
there Avei'e certain limits beyond Avhich he never ventured to stej).” 

The Aveather Avas inclement ; tlie roads had become torrents, 
and the difficulty of getting ju ovisions, and above all forage, was 
much increased. The diaries of these operations are full of supjjly 
dilliculties. After taking jicst on liio JMayor, IMassena began to 
get alarmed lest the i)rovisions on the right bank of the Tagus 
might get exhausted ; lie therefore resolved to ta^) a uoav country 
by sending a portion of his army across the river to raid in the 
fertile province of Alemtejo. 

biapier alludes to General Panqdona’s intrigues in Lisbon, 
and writes : “ Agents, under jiretcxt of selling sugar at Thoniar 
and Torres Novas, ^lassed by the road of Caldas, and through the 
mountains of Pedragoa; and it was suspected this treason 
extended to the provisioning of the enemy on so largo a scale as 
to be one of the resources Avhich enabled Massena so long to brave 
the dilliculties of his position. 
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“ Certain it is that herds of cattle were often placed in his way 
under circumstances raising doubts if it could be done without 
design.” * 

Some allusion to the mandate issued by the Portuguese 
Government for the devastation of the country on the 
approach of the Fj-ench has already been made, but the order 
was not obeyed. Napier writes on this point : “ But it was his 
(the patriarch) and bis coadjutors’ criminal conduct that really 
nourished the war, for there were ample means to have carried 
off in time ten times the quantity of provisions left for the enemy. 
Massena could not then have remained a week before the lines, 
and his retreat would have been attended witli famine and 
disaster if the measures previously agreed to by the regency had 
been duly executed. The country about Thomar, Torrtis Novas, 
Gollegao, and Santarem was absolutely untouched : the inhabi- 
tants remained, the mills were little injured and quickly repaired; 
and Wellington had the deep mortification to find his grand pro- 
ject frustrated by the very persons from whom he had a right to 
expect the most zealous support. Tliore seemed nothing to pre- 
vent the Prince of Esling liolding his positions until an over- 
whelming force should arrive from Spain. ‘It is heart-breaking, 
exclaimed the British general — ‘ it is heart-breaking to contem- 
))late the chance of failure from such obstinacy and folly f As 
Napier very justly remarks, “ Tho Portuguese Government was a 
direr enemy to the English general than IMassena.” 

But as the nearest districts became exhausted there was no 
help for tho French but to extend their raids, and push them 
further and further back. The Government did wrong to 
abandon ^lassena’s army in a country so bare of resourees as 
Portugal, and could ])lead no excuse, for tho nakedness of the 
land had been fully revealed in Junot’s march from Salamanca 
to Lisbon. 

It is a i-ash proceeding to count exclusively on the local re- 
sources of the theatre of war. By neglecting to supplement these 
resources by reserves judiciously located on tho line of operations, 
one lays one’s self open to serious misreckonings. It is prudent 
always to have some system of reserves, either in stationary or 
rolling magazines, and to attend to their formation betimes. 

Another error was not to have secured the communications 

* Napier, "‘Peninsular War,” Book XI. chap. x. 
t liook XL chap. ix. 
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by means of troops echeloned between the army of Portugal and 
tho Spanish frontier. How unsafe the communications were 
at that time can be judged by tho fact tluit, on the 2nd of 
November, when Massena sent General Poy from Villafranea 
to report his position to the emperor, three battalions were 
given to him as an escort, and that i'or three months tho French 
had no nows from France or from Spain. 

Wellington lias been accused of having missed several promis- 
ing opportunities for attacking the French, but, as a disaster 
would have relieved tho enemy’s difficulties, he did not wish to 
risk anything. All his plans were based on lapse of time, and 
he looked forward to the moment w'hen absolute want of pro- 
visions would compel his advei’sary to fall back. An attack, 
nevertheless, offered every prospect of success, for the French 
army was weakened by the large detachments occupied in gather- 
ing provisions, who were conseipiently unavailable for battle. 

In the beginning of February, 1811, Drouet declared to 
jMassena that he could no longer live in the neighbourhood of 
Leiria, and that he w’as going back to Spain. Ney and Iloynier 
pressed the marshal to do likewise, lu'ging that the country w'as 
completely ruined. Jlasscna, whoso strength of will alone had 
made him hold out in Portugal much long(ir than any other com- 
mander would have done, at last yioldeil, with tho intention, 
however, of returning to Portugal as soon as reinforcements 
arrived. 

The retreat began on tho dth of ]\rarch, and on tlie 1st of April 
the French crossed the frontier, and were again on Spanish 
territory. The army numbei’ed 45,000 men ; 10,000 sick and 
wounded men had been removed to Ciudad Eodrigo and to 
Salamanca, and 10,000 men had been killed, had died of illness, 
or had been taken prisoners. 

We are frequently reminded that the Spanish version of the 
contest in the Peninsula varies very much from ours. It is so ; 
nevei'theless Englishmen 'pride themselves in speaking truth, and 
the statements contained in Wellington's despatches and in Napiers 
history of the war in the Peninsula are difficult to ref ute. 
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CHAPTEK VII. 

SUCIIET AND DAVOUT. 

T»[en have different ways of arriving at the same end, and in tlds 
( 3 hapter homage will he done to two leaders who, though differing 
essentially in character, possessed alike administrative talent of no 
mean order. 

Ilis numerous campaigns offered Napoleon many opportuni- 
ties to select the most able officers of his army for placing in 
high commands. Ijarge, however, as the number of his marslials 
and generals was, and trained as they had been by a thorough 
master of the art of war, there were few who made themselves 
a lasting reputation for administrative ability of a high standard. 
The most prominent of all were Soult, Saiut-Uyr, Suchet, and 
Davout. 

Fortunate results generally follow when a general couples 
administrative ability with his fighting qualities. In other 
French armies in the Peninsula the regiments were wanting in 
everything, and discipline was undermined ; but it was not so in 
Aragon, for Marshal ISuchct had devoted great attention to the 
organization of his army and likewise of his territory. From 
this it followed that when the other armies had to contend 
against very serious diliiculties, the condition of his men was 
relatively good. Ilis men were adequately fed and disciplined ; 
thanks to his forethought, ho had elficient troops, his regiments 
numbered fewer deserters and marauders, and the population felt 
protected against disorders. 

Louis-Gabriel Suchet, Marshal of France and Duke of Albufera, 
was bom on the 2nd of March, 1770, and died on the ord of 
January, 1826, when he-had scarcely attained his fifty-sixth year. 
His advancement was rapid ; he was a colonel at twenty-six 
years of age, chief of the staff at twenty-seven, and lieutenant- 
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general at twenty-nine. After having displayed rare intelligence 
and brilliant valour in Bonaparte’s first campaign in Italy, in 
1800, with a force not one-sixth that of the Austrians, he 
lvej)t Melas in check and prevented the invasion of the soutli 
of France. As the Austrians were retreating to Piedmont he 
pursued General Elnit/, and captured six standards, thirty-three 
pieces of cannon, and nearly 15,000 prisoners. He then marched 
on Acqui, and Melas, threatened in liis rear, had to detail a corps 
of troops in that direction. At Austcrlitz, at Saalfold, at .Tena, 
and at Pultusk his valour and skill were conspicuous. 

In his memoirs O’jMeara dwells on a conversation he had 
with the illustrious captive: “I then asked Napoleon which of 
the French generals Avas in his opinion the most skilful? ‘I 
should find it ditficult,’ he replied, ‘to decide; but I am inclined 
to name Suchot. JMassena was formerly the most skilful, but we 
may now consider him as no longer in existence. Sachet, Clausel, 
and Gerad are, I think, the best French generals.’ ” 

Sachet has bequeathed us a fine example to follow. Ho was 
ordered to carry out very difficult and unpopular measures in a 
country where the population was bitterly hostile and had con- 
ceived a mortal hatred of the invaders. By his prudence, by the 
moderation which characterized his measures, and the firmness he 
showed in carrying them into effect, he quelled the insurrectionary 
spirit of the inhabitants, and allayed almost at once the animosity 
of a patriotic and high-spirited people bent on defending the 
freedom of their fatherland. Peace constantly followed in the 
ti’ain of victory, and no insurrection over compelled the general 
to retrace his steps. 3lost of this Avas due to the soundness of his 
understanding, to liis conciliatory disposition, to his habits of 
business, to his military skill and bravery. What is most re- 
markable is that by his Avise administration he, an alien and a 
conqueror, gained the gratitude and esteem of a proud and 
resentful people. 

The marshal, Avhose military talent Avas of the highest order, 
never lost sight of the principal object of a general-in-chicf, viz. 
that of leading his soldiers to battle; nevertheless, his first soli- 
citude was to insure them the requisite means of subsistence — 
a task often attended Avith serious difficulties — and to provide 
for their Avants. Ho enjoined the strictest observance to disci- 
pline, and by maintaining order in his army easily brought the 
inhabitants to a sense of justice. 
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When Marshal Lannes departed for the campaign in Germany, 
which was to be his last, he recommended Sachet to the emperor 
as the most worthy to hold the chief command in Aragon. On the 
19th of May, 1809, Suchet assumed command of the III, corps. 
His attention at first was directed to rally the troops, to revive 
their drooping spirits, and infuse into them a proper discipline. 
He subsequently led them against the enemy, whom they 
succeeded in defeating and expelling from the province of 
Aragon. 

At this time the French Government ceased to send funds for 
paying the troops and meeting their general requii*ements in the 
field. On the 9th of February, 1810, General Sachet received 
from the chief of the staff the following communication : — 

“Gknekal Suchet, 

“The emperor desires me to make known to you his 
intention that you should employ the revenues of the country, and 
even impose extraordinary contributions, if necessary, with a view 
to provide for the pay and subsistence of your corps d'armce, it 
being no longer in the power of France to defray these expenses. 
France is impoverished by the removal of the enormous sum of 
money which the public treasury is constantly sending to Spaiu ; 
the country which you occupy, and which is possessed of abundant 
resources, must henceforth supply the wants of your troops.” 

The emperor called upon the general to derive from the local 
resources all the advantages that might fairly be expected from 
them, and, above all, to prevent their becoming, in the smallest 
degree, available to the insurgents. 

The beautiful and fertile province of Aragon, which before the 
French invasion was a very rich one, and exported yearly large 
quantities of wheat, wine, oil, silk, wool, and hemp, had been sadly 
impoverished. For nearly two years requisitions had been levied 
by several national and foreign armies ; agriculture was impaired ; 
a great number of vines and olive trees had been destroyed ; the 
enormous consumption of sheep — ^the only species of cattle which 
offers a means of subsistence in that country — liad nearly exhausted 
the breed. The capital, Saragossa, had made a desperate resistance 
under Palafox, and had been carried by the French after a siege 
which lasted eight months (from the 27th of July, 1808, to the 
21st of February, 1809), one of the most heroic defences recorded 

n 
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in the history of modem warfare, rivalling the ancient fame of 
the Spaniards for obstinate valour in the defence of walled cities. 

The battle of Belchite had terminated the regular warfare in 
Aragon, but there were other enemies to guard against ; some 
bands of guerrillas from beyond the frontiers of Aragon, which, 
once defeated, were able to find a secure asylum in Lerida, 
Mequinenza, and Tortosa. 

Referring to Suchet at this period, Napier writes : “ Then, 
leaving Hubert’s division on the Cinca, he returned, in June, to 
Saragossa, and, being sensible that arms alone cannot render 
conquest permanent, projected a system of civil administration 
calculated to support his troops, yet with some security to property 
for the peoj)le who should remain tranquil.” * 

Nor this purpose he drew around him the few men of talent 
who still remained in the province, and upon whose uprightness 
of conduct he could place reliance. Being directed to carry out 
vigorous measures, ho sought the assistance of a band of worthy 
men, who, by their enlightened views and just appreciation of 
the situation of the country, patriotically accepted the honourable 
mission of interposing moderation and justice in the intercourse 
between the inhabitants and the soldiery, and watclied over the 
interests of their fellow countrymen with a perseverance which 
never relaxed in tlie pursuit of that object. 

Suchet’s task was anything but an easy one, owing, if nothing 
else, to the poor state of the finances. To what point the province 
had fallen can be gathered from the following passage in the 
marshal’s memoirs : “ The financial condition of the province 

was still more deplorable ; as money was considered the sinew of 
war, the Spanish Covernment had not neglected measures that 
were calculated to remove it from general circulation. The 
late intendant of the province bad carried away to Seville three 
million francs, the proceeds of patriotic donations aud contri- 
butions collected previously to the siege of Saragossa. Tlie 
wealthiest families had emigrated, and removed all the ready 
money they could obtain. A million reals, and 3000 marks of 
plate, derived from the suppressed convents, had just been trans- 
mitted to Count Cabarrus, the minister of finances at Madrid. 
The royal treasury of Spain was indebted to the extent of 
300,000 reals for expenses, and did not possess a single real 
wherewith to face its engagements. All taxable objects were 
* Napier, “ Pcninaular War,” Book IX. oliap. i. 
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fast (lisappeariag ; the local administrations were partly dissolved ; 
several sources of public wealth were dried up ; and the annual 
pay of the army alone required eight million francs, for which 
we had to call upon a country which, in its most prosperous 
days, never paid more than four millions to the Spanish Govern- 
ment.” * 

Though the French could grapple with the enemy, and hold 
their wonted superiority in a fair battle-field, yet, in the end, 
the tedious and petty warfare carried out by the guerrillas, when 
the invaders happened to bo weak in numbers or posted on dis- 
advantageous ground, often led to unfavourable and mortifying 
results. 

In the Peninsula, though they were surrounded by an irritated 
and revengeful population, they were left to their fate, and en- 
joined to look to sueli resources as the country might afford. It 
is greatly to the credit of Marshal Suchot that, notwithstanding 
tlio many difliculties in his path, he succeeded in pacifying an 
oppressed and exasperated population ; and that, besides providing 
for the pay and subsistence of his army, and carrying out several 
sieges, he was in a position to lodge a sum little short of eight 
million francs in the public treasury at Madrid. 

Owing to his pacific measures, the population of the province 
resumed their occupations, commercial industry revived and 
extended, and even manufactures were established in Saragossa. 
The inhabitants had not enjoyed much liberty under the national 
Government, and when they found that they were not disturbed 
in their habits or in their opinions, they submitted to the foreign 
occupation and resumed their ordinary pursuits. 

On the 29th of May the Chief of the Staff cominuuicatod 
to Suchet the emperor’s order to take immediate measures for 
getting possession of Tortosa. “ Aragon was now the field for 
General Suchet’s army. The civil authorities of this province 
Jiad been instructed beforehand to make provision for facilitating 
the distant operations that were in contemplation ; their physical 
resources, however, would have been insufficient had they not 
been backed by the good-will of the people, which it was found 
necessary to conciliate. Brute force is, indeed, limited in its 
application, and is of little avail ; and therefore, whenever it is 
practicable, persuasion should be made to take its place. The 
species of anarchy, partly militai’y and partly civil, which 

* Marshal Suchot’s “ Memoirs of the AVivr in Spain,” vol. i. pp. 297, 298. 
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harassed Catalonia and Valencia, joined to a pretty marked spirit 
of rivalry that exists in Spain between the dilFcrent provinces, 
rendered the Aragonese by degrees more and more inclined to 
submit to, and even to confide in. General Sucliet. In order to 
bring about this most desirable end, he designedly moderated 
the use of his authority by committiug it to the hands of 
Spaniards, to men uhom he knew to be most capable of exer- 
cising it with intelligence and with equity. Ho supported and 
encouraged their zeal by his friendship, and brought to notice 
thoir useful services both at Madrid and at Paris. Under these 
circumstances he was able to reckon, when he removed to a 
distance from Aragon, upon all the resources which he had been 
careful to husband there. He succeeded not only in forming 
magazines, but, what was far more difficult, in organizing means 
of transport. Alcafiiz and Caspe, as well as Mequinenza, became 
the stations for most important depots, whence wheat, flour, oats, 
and biscuits were regularly conveyed to the troops by convoys 
of mules with Spanish conductors, or by the bat horses attached 
to the army. Saragossa, and all the rest of Aragon, poured in 
upon those points the provisions necessary for the supply of our 
men.” * 

Suchet was to have been joined by IMacdonald before under- 
taking the siege, but ho had to wait for five months, at the end 
of which the VIJ. corps still kept aloof. Napier describes the 
general’s situation in the following words : “ Suchet was perplexed. 
The provisions he had with so much pains collected from the 
most distent parts of Aragon were rapidly wasting, forage was 
becoming scarce, and as the plain of Urgel was given over 
to the Vll. corps, the latter had become a burthen to him 
instead of an aid. He had since the beginning of the year 
supplied his army entirely from the resources of Aragon without 
help from I’rance, and had in six months used up 120,000 sheep 
and 1200 bullocks.t Anxious about the future consumption, he 
called the notables and heads of the clergy in Aragon to his 
headquarters, and with their advice reorganized his internal 
administration. He removed many absurd restrictions upon 
industry and trade, placed the municipal power and police 
entirely with the natives, and thus obtained greater supplies 
with less discontent. And he was well served and obeyed, botli 

* Marshal Suchet, “ Memoirs of tho War ia Spain,” vol. i. p. 188. 

t These latter liad been procured from Catalonia, Valencia, and Aragon. 
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in matters of administration and police by the Aragonese whose 
feelings he was careful to soothe, showing himself in all things 
a shrewd governor and an able commander.” * 

« ^ 

“ After the fall of Tortosa, the general had been so diligent 
that, when the siege of Taragona was confided to him,t his 
magazines at Lerida and Mora were full, J and his battering- 
train formed at Tortosa, to which place his tools, platforms, and 
other materials, fabricated at Saragossa, were also conveyed. 
Fifteen hundred draft horses, with artillerymen and engineers, 
and ten battalions of infantry, wore collected, and from thence 
shot and shell were continually forwarded to San Felipe de 
Balaguer. This was a fine application of Ctesar’s maxim — that 
war should maintain itself ; for all the money, the guns, provisions, 
and materials collected for this siege were fruits of former 
victories ; nothing was derived from France but the men.” § 

Sucliet had 40,000 men of all arms — French, Foies, and 
Italians — under his command. Half of this force only was 
available for the siege of Tortona, the rest w^as needed to hold 
and overaw'e the provinces. 

The general was strongly opposed to the ruinous system of 
contracts, for, as he himself states, the w’hole of the sums destined 
to pay the troops would have proved inadequate to satisfy the 
cupidity of tlie contractors. However, to ghard against the 
danger of being surprised by a scarcity of meat in the midst of 
Jiis siege operations, as his resources W'ere nearly exhausted, 
yielding to the urgent representations of the authorities of 
Aragon, he w'as compelled to give w^ay to necessity, and sanction 
a contract for the supply of cattle. Napier writes on this point : 
“ To avoid using up the sheep and cattle of Aragon, which would 
have alienated the people and annihilated his own future supply 
by destroying the breeding flocks, Suchet contracted his meat in 
France, and so entirely had he pacified Aragon that none of the 
contractors failed, though their herds and flocks passed through 
that province, and were paid for by Aragonese contributions.” || 

“ The cattle wore ordered to be distributed alive between the 
various regiments. Owing to this arrangement the heads of corps 

* Napier, “Peninsular War,” Hook XIII. chap. iv. 

t On March 19, 1811. 

t Twenty-live tliousaiid quintals of wheat were collected at Lerida and Mora. 

§ Napier, “reninsnlar War,” Book XIII. chap. iv. 

!1 Idem. 
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were charged \\ith the chity of supeiinteiidiiig the proper dis- 
tributions to their soldiers, and enjoined to be always provided 
with meat for two days’ consumption. The consequence was that, 
the cattle being thns divided amongst the troops, they could 
subsist with less difficulty ; the animals, being more adequately 
watched, never occasioned any delays in our movements, and on 
reaching his bivouac the soldier was not obliged to quit his 
quarters or to go out marauding in quest of food.” * 

Every measure Avas taken lor the security of the communica- 
tions during the siege ; after the investment of Taragona an 
entrenched post was formed at Momblanch, and garrisoned by 
400 men of the 1st Light Infantry and of the 14th of the Line ; 
this detachment was to secure the communications between 
Taragona and Lerida, and to prevent the partisans disturbing 
the line between Idora and Ileus. The entrenched convent La 
Virgeu do la Sierra was attacked by 2000 Spaniards, who 
were driven back. General Frere, with four battalions and 200 
horse, came to tire rescue, and showed the garrison that an eye 
was kept on them. 

Taragona fell on the 28th of June, after an obstinate defence. 
During the siege Suchet reaped the benefit of his conciliating 
policy, for he writes: “During the progress of this operatitm 
Aragon continued to furnish supplies to the army. We have 
known some of tlfb i»easantry of Teruel to have travelled to the 
town of Mora, a distance of fifty leagues, in order to bring their 
quota of provisions.” 

The communications with Franco had been greatly im{)rovcd, 
for Suchet organized fortified pests from Canfranc by Jaca to 
Saragossa, and arranged so that the despatches for the army of 
Aragon should be sent by Fan and Oleron. A speedy and safe 
channel of communication with Fi-ance was thus obtained. The 
communications e.stablished by way of Jaca also facilitated the 
movement of the cattle contracted for in Franco. 

The arrangements for looking after the wounded at the siege 
of Taragona, for providing ho.«pitals, attendants, and materials 
for dressing wounds, seconded by the zeal and intelligence of 
Rampon, the physician-in-chief, were unequalled in any of the 
French armies in the Peninsula. 

Yalcncia’s public ptrosperity had, during the war of invasion, 
been crippled as in Aragon, and for the same reasons. Suchet, 
* Marshal SucLet, “Memoir-s of the War in Spain,” vol. i. p. 320. 
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therefore, strove to subdue the intense liatred of the population. 
He granted an amnesty to all who had borne arms against the 
French, opened the magazines of the army to the country people 
whose farms had suffered from the events of the war, abolished 
the war taxes imposed by the Spanish Government, “ and to give 
the people guarantees against arbitrary exactions, the commander- 
in-chief issued an ordinance, and caused it to be posted in every 
[tarish, informing persons liable to contribution that the Intendaut 
of the army alone was authorized to impose taxes and reqnisitiotjs, 
agreeably to orders ; that these charges should not l)e demanded 
till they had been legally assessed by the eontadorerie of the 
province ; and lastly, that they might, and indeed ought to, 
refuse compliance with such as were not contemplated in this 
measure.” * 

The experience of the two preceding years in Aragon was not 
wasted. The marshal repeated what he had done in that province, 
and placed prudent and upright men, and such as were deeply 
impressed with the true interests of their country, at the head of 
the municipal administration. 

T’he result of his wise measures was that scarcely a year after 
liis entry into Valencia an extraordinary contribution of two 
hundred millions of reals had been paid either in cash to the 
public chest or in supplies delivered on account of that tax at 
the military magazines. Later on the marshal resviews the 
financial results of his administration in the following words : 

“ Eighteen months had scarcely elapsed since the conquest of the 
kingdom of Valencia. J.)uring this time thirty-seven millions of 
francs (close upon £1,500,000 sterling), the produce of the ordinary 
contributions and war- taxes, had been paid into the chest of the 
army. The amount of the disbursement was, for pay, etc., 
10,851,920 frs. ; for materiel, 0,180,304; frs. ; for the public and 
local administration, pensions to ecclesiastics, military men wlm 
had retired from the service, and widows, and relief afforded, 
2,113,804 frs. ; for charges for the administration of the treasury 
of the army, 87,071 frs. ; for bullion sent to France and payments 
made according to ministerial ordinances, 753,203 frs.; sums 
sent to Madrid to the King of Spain, out of the produce of the 
extraordinary war contributions, 7,000,000 frs. ; lastly, for articles 
furnished to the different fortresses retained by the army, 
1,470,727 frs. All these disbursements amounted to 31,490,719 frs. 

* Maralml Suchet, “Memoirs of the War in Spain,” vol. ii. p. 288. 
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“ During the same interval the receipts in Aragon amounted 
to eight millions of francs, and in Catalonia to seven. In those 
provinces disbursements for pay and materiel had been made as 
in Valencia; relief and pensions had been granted and work 
given to the indigent class ; and all the expenses for objects of 
general and local utility had been regulated for the benefit and 
to the satisfaction of the inhabitants ; and that without disposing 
of any part of the wealth of the church, without selling the 
smallest portion of the possessions of the clergy or those of the 
opulent proprietors whom the war had driven from their homes.” * 

Suchet always took great pains to secure the subsistence and 
the pay of the troops, and there can be no doubt that there is no 
better way to maintain discipline and reduce the horrors of war 
than feeding the troops well and with regularity ; this will prevent 
their having the least excuse for pillaging. For their small 
purchases they must have ready money, and it is difficult to 
assert authority over troops when obligations in the matter of 
pay are not satisfied. 

'J’he French armies of invasion in the Peninsula were badly 
supplied with I'unds, and had not such a painstaking administrator 
as Suchet at their head. In the second invasion of Portugal 
Soult had found himself in a serious predicament. The army 
chest was no longer filled by contributions from France, and as, 
for fear of a revolt, it was not considered prudent to levy contri- 
butions, the pay of the soldier remained unliquidated. To fill the 
money chest the marshal was compelled to have resort to a loan 
from the ofiicers; one regiment alone lent 80,000 francs. At 
Oporto he essayed to sell the merchandise and the wine captured 
on the enemy’s ships, but no purcliasers came forward. 

A French author,! referring to Soult’s and Ney’s armies, 
states : “ Whereas to recover their wasted strength, these troops 
would have needed nourishing food, they barely received one- 
fourth or one-eighth of the bread and biscuit ration, three or four 
ounces of meat, and a very small allowance of spirits. Salt entirely 
failed, and, through want of this seasoning, which nothing can 
replace, it became impossible to cook the most indispensable 
food. 

“The greatest difficulty was also experienced in repairing 
the clothes and the boots. Nearly driven to march barefooted, the 

* Marshal Suchet, “Memoirs of the War in Spain,” vol. ii. p. 300. 
t “ Souvenirs d’uii Militairc des Armeos fran9aiscs do Portugal.” 
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greater portion of the soldiers contrived to cover their worn-out 
boots with pieces of hide taken i'rom. the animals which were 
slaughtered, thus manufacturing for themselves a kind of sandal. 

“ This expedient was of little avail ; when the heat began to 
make itself felt, the leather brought into use without being tanned 
shrunk and blistered tho soldiers, who were speedily compelled 
to cast it oil* their feet. 

" Some hundred pairs of shoes, which had been brought up 
from Coruna, were distributed amongst the several corps ; as these 
came from Government magazines, they did not last beyond two 
or throe marches. 

“ There was no money for meeting these absolutely necessary 
expenses ; it was positively impossible to impose contributions in 
the country. In siicdi a predicament, Slarshal Soult had again 
reconi-se to the troops ; ho opened a fresh loan, whitdi yielded a 
sum of 125,000 francs.” 

Suchet recognized the necessity for occupying the towns whence 
the enemy d»!rived his chief resources, and the sea-ports which 
provided him with arms and ammunition, for widening the passes 
and repairing the roads in order that the artillery and cavalry 
should be free to proceed in any desired direction. His success 
in procuring resources from a country the inhabitants of which 
were determined to resist a foreign yoke was duo to his adminis- 
trative capacity, his fairness, moderation, and rigid impartiality. 
In the course of six years the marshal undertook the sieges of 
Lerida, Mcquinenza, Tortosa, Taragona, Mont-Serrat, Oropesa, 
Saguntum, Valencia, and Peniscola. These operations, to be 
carried to a successful termination, not only entailed a large loss 
of men, but considerably, augmented the diJTiculties of provision- 
ing the troops. 

The III. corps, like many others, suffered from the llussian 
campaign, which w'as the beginning of tho decadence of the 
French forces in the Peninsula. In January, 1812, by an order 
from Paris, all the Poles who w'ere serving with the eagles in 
Spain were called away. Suchet lost tho 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
Eegiments of tho Vistula, which, with detachments of the 4th 
and the squadron of Lancers, formed a division of GOOO veterans. 
Next year General Severoli's Italian troops w'ere recalled for 
service beyond the Alps, and, as the German troops were suddenly 
ordered to be disarmed, the infantry regiment of Nassau and the 
Westphalian Light Horse were lost to him. In all, his command 
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was deprived of 2000 Italians, 2400 Germans, and 2000 gendarmes ; 
to theso must be added 800 picked soldiers, who were directed to 
return to France to be incorporated into the Imperial Guard. 

During his operations the marshal captured 94 standards, 
1415 pieces of artillery, and 82,101 prisoners, but of his laurels 
none were brighter than the affection his soldiers felt for him, 
and the gratitude with which he was regariled by the inhabitants 
of Spain for his considerate conduct towards the vanquished. 
Suchet combined in his person prudence and courage, and it was 
this happy combination of qualities which gained him such a 
bright reputation. 

Another brilliant commander, Louis Nicholas Davout, was born 
in Franco in 1770. Davout was not, like many of the marshals 
and generals of the Empire, without distinguished ancestors, for 
h(5 came of an ancient family of Bourgogne. Unlike Marshal 
Suchet who commenced his military career as a private of the 
cavalry of the Lyons National Guard, he was brought up for the 
profession of arms, and was educated first at the military school 
of Auxerre, and later at the similar institution in Paris. At the 
opening of the French Kevolution ho was serving as an officer in 
the cavalry regiment of Iloyal-Champagnt', 

It has been related how Suchet contriveil to win the confidence 
of an irate and passionate population, and succeeded in getting it 
to aid his plans. Davout, though endowed with great courage, 
self-reliance and a remarkable talent for the organization and 
maintenance of troops in the field, was not gifted with the same 
conciliatory manners. lie has been accused of being wanting in 
the suaviier in modo, and has been depicted by tradition as an 
inflexible military chief, silent, stoical, laconic, and obstinate. A 
most notable trait in his character was the implicit confidence he 
had in his faculties of command. Early in his career, at a period 
of great commotion and disorder, he discovered that discipline was 
an essential condition of war, and he remained ever faithful to 
that great principle. Ho WTote, Bravo ure et discipline, telles 
sont les bases de la morale dn soldat.” lie had full knowledge 
of his worth, but detested to proclaim himself. It is very much 
in favour of his character that he w'as the friend of Marceau 
and Desaix, two of the most brilliant soldiers of the revolutionary 
period. 

Some writers have called in question Davout’s harsh and 
despotic manner, and possibly with a good deal of truth, for there 
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were many officers in the army mIio were very jealous of him. 
His letters to Madame la lllarechale,* published by his daughter, 
Mme. la Alarquise do Blocqueville, show him in a different 
character, though evidently his own wife admitted that his zeal 
for the service of his emperor and his country may have occasion- 
ally carried him too far. 

General Berthezbne gives an instance to show how nobly 
Davout could repair an injustice. “During the occupation of 
Silesia by our troops in 1808, Colonel Dupellicr of the 100th of 
the Lino, having been obliged to make a forcCMl march, exacted 
some refreshments for his regiment in a small village which had 
not been assigned to him as a station for a halt. Marshal 
Davout, from the manner in which the thing had been repie- 
sented to him, believed the colonel had been guilty of an 
exaction: ho reproved him publicly, and forbade him to justify 
himself. Nevertheless, after further inquiry into the circum- 
stances, it came to bo recognized that this officer was innocent, 
and was consequently a victim to the marshal’s prepossessions. 
Then Davout did not disdain to avow his error, and to make 
reparation in a most thorough manner; he obtained, though in 
time of peace, the colonel’s promotion, and retained hin\ in his 
own army corps.” 

An instance may be quoted which appears to refute this 
general charge of over-severity. General Cesar de Laville, 
Davout’s Cliief of the Staff, in replying to a complaint made by 
General AVegesach, writes: “His Excellency has ordered par- 
ticulars to be gathered on the occurrence which forms the subject 
of your letter — that is, the burning of some houses in Schdnberg, 
as His Excellency does not tolerate in war anything beyond the 
necessary evils.” f 

The extremely rigorous orders concerning the wny the city of 
Hamburg was to be treated were sent by Berth ier. Extracts 
trom these instructions were furnished by Davout to the Govern- 
ment of Louis XVIII. to refute the chai’ges made against him ; 
ill any case, it is well authenticated that he did not carry 
his orders out to the letter. In spite of the severity of his 
administration in Germany, the I’rince of Eckmilhl is respected 

* Davout was already engaged to bo married, but liis ongagcnieiit was broken 
oil, and, in coruidiancc with (ho ilesires of tlio First Consul, ho mariicd Mile. Aime'o 
.celerc, sister ot General Leclcrc, who had esjiouscd 1‘aulino Bonaparte. 

T One ot the marslial’s principles was, Faire <t Veiiimni tout le mal n^cessairc, 
Mi(i» ne lut fairs que cdui-Ui. 
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in France, as having been sensible, generous, and patriotic. 
However, it is with the superior qualities of the soldier that we 
have to concern ourselves. Alas ! man is very imperfect, and the 
life of many a distinguished leader of men docs not bear looking 
into minutely, for it reveals the same failings and vices to which 
our frail humanity is prone. It is rarely that one meets with a 
Bayard, a warrior sans peiir et sans reprocJie. 

His studious habits gained for Davout, after he joined his 
regiment, a reputation for being a dreamer. He did not promise 
great things then, and by his comrades was considered more of a 
hook-worm than a practical officer; nevertheless, his studies 
formed his character and mind, and made him what he proved 
himself to be at Auerstiidt, at Eylau, and at Eckmuhl. 

Davout’s principal feat was the battle of Auerstiidt, in which 
{notwitlistanding Bernadette’s refusal to co-operate with him), at 
the head of three divisions and throe regiments of light horse, 
in all numbering 1(5, 000 men, he defeated Brunswick’s army of 
;»4,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry. Inspirited as the men were 
by the presence of tlieir king, the Prussians fought well, but they 
sustained a crushing defeat, lo.sing many eolours and 115 guns. 
8ir Edward llamley holds that this battle was “ more glorious to 
the victor than any other fought independently by a marshal of 
the Eiujiire.’’ Tsapoleon tried to detnict from the im])ortance 
of Davout’s victory by treating it as a simple episode of the battle 
of Jena — a mean action unworthy of a conqueror who had scored 
many brilliant victories. 

On the 14th of October, 1800, both the French and Prussian 
armies were divided into two parts, and fought two distinct battles. 
The orders issued on the loth at 10 j).m. directed the Marshal to 
march on Apolda, so as to fall on the rear of the Prussian army, 
then about .Jena. Berthier added, “Should Marshal Bernadotte 
(Prince of Ponteeorvo) be with you, you may march together, but 
the Emperor hopes that he will be in the position which has been 
indicated to him at Dornburg.” 

On the night of the 13th and 14th Bernadotte had arrived at 
Naumburg. Davout gave him a copy of the orders he had 
received from head-quarters, requesting to be told what ho 
intended to do. The prince rejdied that he would start for 
Oamburg. General de Trobiand, Davout’s aide-de-camp, was 
sent to him to dissuade him from his intentional inaction, but the 
prince remained obstinate. “ In spite of the urgent requests of 
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his generals, ” writes Marbot, “ he let his three divisions remain 
wholly inactive, refusing to support Davout, who, a league away, 
at Auerstadt, was withstanding the Prussian army under the king 
in person, and ultimately beat them.” 

It was after Napoleon had returned to Jena, to sleep there, 
whilst the flattering words of Lannes, who hailed him as Emperor 
of the West, were still ringing in his ears, that he received the 
first intimation of the battle fought by Davout. 

This victory caused umbrage to Napoleon ; ho could in no way 
claim to have participated in the battle of Auerstadt, which was 
the outcome of the Marshal’s initiative, and, to his mortification, 
the principal part of the Prussian army was beaten by Davout, 
and not by him. This battle eclipsed his, for the victory of Jena 
Avas the less important of the two, and nothing so decisive in its 
results as the victory of Auerstadt. 

This was well understood by the conquered party, and not soon 
forgotten, as the following story will show. In 1807 William I., 
Iviug of Prussia, afterwards Emperor of Clermany, paid a visit 
to Paris. One afternoon, guided by one of the French marshals, 
ho wont over the Salle des Mardchaux at the Tuileries, and, as he 
(;amo before each bust, inquired the name of the warrior repre- 
sented. When ho came to the one of Davout ho asked what title 
he bore. “ He was Prince of Eckmiihl,” was the cautious reply. 
The king remained silent for a moment, then, to the surprise of 
his guide, said bluntly, “ He was likewise Duke of Auerstadt, and 
Prussia well knows it.” 

^Apparently the official despatch Avas so couched as to deceive 
even such a discerning individual as Talleyrand. In the following 
letter which he sent to IMadame la Marechale Davout with the 
official account of the battle, he evidently confuses the two battles 
into one, 

“ Madam, 

“ I hasten to bring to your notice an account which I 
have just received from head-quarters of the victory of Jena. 
Marshal Davout has come out of it Avith a fine branch of laurel, 
which you, madam, can add to his previous collection.” 

Napoleon need not have been so provoked ; the credit of the 
campaign Avas his. That one of his lieutenants should have had 
a larger share in its crowning event was one of the fortuitous 
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chances of war. However he may liavo felt at the time, the 
em]>eror recognized the following year the brave part taken by 
Davout on the memorable 14th of October by creating him Due 
(VAuei-stadt. The battle really was fought round the village of 
Hasenhausen, but received its name from Auerstadt, where the 
King of Prussia had his head-quarters. 

Davout worshipped Napoleon, his genius, his inimitable 
ability. He recognized in him the only man fit to guide the 
destinies of France, and vowed to serve him with constancy, 
fidelity, and disinterestedness. Writing to Madame la Marechale 
after the battle of the 14th of October, he concludes, “ I have had 
the good fortune to fulfil the intentions of the emperor, and to 
acquire some claim to his esteem and good will.” Auerstadt 
dissipatc<l a part of the illusion, and from that time there was a 
tacit distrust between the two ; it only broke out openly in the 
tragic events of the disastrous expedition to llussia, at a time 
w'hen the marshal’s health and vigour were impaired, while the 
brilliant qualities of his imperial master were dulled by disappoint- 
ment and disease.* 

Segur’s allusion to Napoleon’s ill health in 1812 has been 
impugned, but there is the testimony of Baron Lejeune, who, 
being on the staff of Prince Berthier at the battle of Borodino, 
had plenty of leisure for observing the renowned leader. He 
writes in his memoirs, “I was surprised that the emperor had 
shown so little of the eager activity which had before so often 
(*nsured success. . . . AVe all agreed in wondering what had 
become of the eager, active commander of Marengo, Austerlitz, 
and elsewhere. We none of us knew that Napoleon was ill and 
suffering, quite unable to take a personal part in the great 
drama unfolded before his eyes, the solo aim of which was to 
add to his glory. . . . AVe were all anything but satisfied with 
the Avay in which our leader had behaved, and passed very severe 
strictures on his conduct.” 

AVith the ability and vigour the Marshal displayed at 
Auerstiidt, at Eylau, at Eckmiihl and at AVagram, he coupled 
other equally eminent qualities. In 1812 he commanded the 
1st Corps in the liiissian campaign, during which his forethought 
and his measures for the provisioning of his soldiers Avere 
singularly conspicuous. There cun be no question that had the 

* Kapoleon suffered at tlie time from dysuria, or retention of urine, but liis 
policy carefully concealed the nature of his ailments. 
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same pains been taken by the commanders of the other corps, 
the enormous casualties in the advance and the disasters of the 
retreat would never have attained such proportions. 

In the Russian campaign Davout displayed extraordinary 
zeal. He put his heart into the work, and devoted all his energies 
to the success of the enterprise, possibly in the hope of being 
able to seize some fresh opportunity of distinguishing himself 
which might drive the emperor to admit his superiority over 
the rest of the marshals. 

Tliat Davout was in favour of the expedition there can be no 
doubt. In a letter to his wife from Wiaztna he writes, “This 
eampaign will not have been the least extraordinary amongst 
those of the emperor, or the least useful lor our children ; this 
will place them out of reach of invasion from northern hordes.” 
Again he writes, “ It was high time to undertake this campaign ; 
the preparations of the Russians were formidable, and would have 
become even more so.” When the Russians stole away, and 
tivery day denied to the emperor the battle which lie was looking 
forward to, Davout wrote, “ So much the better ! Tiie campaign 
will be almost entirely performed by the legs: it will be nothing 
more than a long military march.” The marshal at no time 
considered the success of the campaign an impossibility, but he 
seems to have deemed necessary for this other chiefs, other 
measures, and for the (iinperor a better state of health. 

Marshal Davout, Prince of Eckrauhl, had administered the 
affairs of the districts of Poland occupied by the French troops 
with consummate tact and ability. Had the restoration of 
the Kingdom of Poland been decreed, he was believed to be 
a strong candidate for the crown. He was quite accustomed to 
hear himself spoken of as the future king. It was the fear of 
giving offence to Austria and to Prussia by disposing of the 
provinces of Posen and of (ilallicia that kejit Napoleon from 
complying with the ardent wishes of the Poles. 

Davout, who was a first-class military administrator and 
organizer, neglected nothing in order to enable his corps to keep 
the field without being at the mercy of those accidents which 
loosen the bonds of discipline and low'er the morale of the soldier. 
There were, nevertheless, envious men who misrepresented his 
efforts ; their animosity reached such a point that Napoleon said 
that reallyit appeared as if it was Davout who commanded the army. 

On the point of provisions on the march to Moscow, Thiers 
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writes: “It had been observed that the villages were less unpro- 
vided than was at first supposed, and that especially on the lateral 
roads, where the Russians had not had time to destroy everything, 
there still remained a sufficiently large quantity of provisions. 
With the exception of the Guard and the 1st Corps, all the others 
were to be fed on the resources of the country.” 

But there was a lack of administrative ability, organization, 
and discipline, and through the deficiency of these qualities — 
exception made of the 1st Corps — the others saw their numbers 
melt aw'ay. When regular issues ceased, the foreigners, and, 
above all, the young soldiers, deserted or lingered along the roads. 
Many of them used to get intoxicated on the spirits which were 
found in tlie villages bordering on the highway. 

In the 1st Corps — that commanded by Davout — on tlie con- 
trary, everything was regulated with the greatest forethought. 
The Marshal had brought all his experience to boar on the 
preparations for the campaign, and his residence in Poland could 
not have failed to indicate to him the prineipal difficulties with 
which the jEmperor would have to contend. At the head of these 
lay the provisioning of his army, for the Frcncli were about to 
march through a country which w'as by no means the most fertile 
in Europe. To draw tlio subsistence for the troops entirely from 
the resources of Russia was plainly an impossibility, so Davout 
set about to devise some plan for making his soldiers less 
dependent on the pace of the convoys. In view of a long march 
it was very desirable not to overw(dgh the infantry, but by a 
judicious reduction of kit it became possible to make room for 
provisions and ammunition. 

Thanks to tlie Marshal’s fostering care, in the first period of 
the campaign the steadiness, the discipline, and the fine soldierly 
spirit which animated the 1st Corps were the general theme. 

Count Philippe de Segur, in his “Expedition to Russia” 
(Book VII. chap, i.), gives the following details of Marshal 
Davout’s arrangements ; “ It was remarlced now, as well as before 
we reached Smolensk, that the divisions of the 1st Corjis 
continued to be the most numerous ; their detachments were 
better disciplined, brought back more, and did less injury to the 
inhabitants. The men who remained with the colours lived on 
the contents of their knapsacks, the regular appearance of which 
relieved the eye, so fatigued with a disorder that was nearly 
universal. 
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“ Each of these knapsacks, reduced to what was strictly neces- 
sary in point of apparel, contained two shirts, two pairs of shoes 
with nails, and a pair of extra solos, a pair of pantaloons, and half 
gaiters of clotli ; a few' articles requisite for personal cleanliness, a 
bandage, a supply of lint, and sixty cartridges. 

“ In the two sides were placed four biscuits of sixteen ounces 
each ; under these, and at the bottom, was a long, narrow linou 
bag, filled with ten pounds of flour. The whole knapsack and 
its contents, together with the straps and the hood, rolled up 
and fastened at the top, w'eighed thirty-three pounds twelve 
ounces. 

“Each soldier carried also a linen bag, slung in the form of 
a shoulder belt, containing tw'o loaves of three pounds each. 
Thus with his sabre, his loaded knapsack, three flints, his turn- 
screw, his belt and musket, he had to carry fifty-eight pounds* 
weight, and was provided with bread for four days, biscuit for 
four, flour for seven, and sixty rounds of ammunition. 

“In rear were carriages laden with provisions for six more 
days ; but it was impossible to reckon with confidence on these 
vehicles, picked up on the spot, which would have been so conve- 
nient in any other country, with a smaller army, and in a more 
regular war. 

“ When the flour-bag was emptied, it was filled with any corn 
that could be found, and which was ground at the first mill, if 
any chanced to be met with; if not, by the hand-mills which 
followed the regiments, or wliich we found in the villages, for 
the Russians are scarcely acquainted with any others. It took 
sixteen men twelve hours to grind in one of them the corn 
necessary for 130 men for one day. 

“As every house in this country had an oven, little want 
was felt on that score ; bakers abounded, for the regiments of the 
1st Corps contained men of all trades, so that articles of food 
and clothing were all prepared or mended by them during the 
march. Tliey were colonies uniting the character of civilized and 
nomadic. The emperor had first conceived the idea, which tho 
genius of the Prince of Eckmuhl made his own : he had every- 
thing he wanted — time, place, and men to carry it into execution ; 
but these three elements of success were less at the disposal of 
the other chiefs. Besides, their characters being more impetuous 
and less methodical, they would scarcely have derived the same 
advantages from it; with a less organizing genius they would 
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thei’efore have had more obstacles to surmount. The emperor 
had not paid sufficient attention to those differences, which were 
productive of baneful effects.” 

The historian contents himself with this description of 
arrangements for the bread ration ; Baron IMarbot gives in the 
following words a few more details : “ In addition to their day’s 

march they (the troops) had every evening to go and seek pro- 
visions far from their bivouacs, since the Russians, as they 
retired, had burnt all stores, and it Avas impracticable to distribute 
rations regularly to the French troops. Davout’s corps was, 
however, for a long time a fortunate exception to this rule, since 
that marshal, who was no less great as an administrator than as a 
leader, had organized before the passage of the Niemen huge 
trains of small carts to follow his army. These carts, fdled with 
biscuit, salted meat, and vegetables, were drawn by oxen, a 
certain number of which were slaughtered eveiy evening. This, 
while assuring a su[)i)ly of provisions, had a great effect in keeping 
the soldiers in the ranks.” “■ 

Draft bullocks, b(*ing seldom in proper condition, are with good 
reason considered unfit for slaughter. Nevertheless, on special 
occasions it is senseless to bo very fastidious, and, as the pro- 
visions conveyed were being gradually consumed, Davout pru- 
dently turned to account the bullocks which wore of no further 
use to him for draft. 

In the paragraphs just quoted Count do Segur observes that 
the men of the 1st Corps sent out to gather provisions “ brought 
back more, and did less injury to the inhabitants.” This is 
natural enough, for if the men before setting out have been fed 
they will do the w’ork with greater order and efficiency than can 
be expected from men whose craving for food must bo whetteci 
by the alluring sight of abundance. It is a very difficult task for 
the strictest disciplinarian to keep famishing men under proper 
restraint. Who is to stop a mass of men, worn by fatigue, and 
receiving no rations, from laying forcible hands on the bread and 
meat which they require to keep them alive ? 

On the subject of the privations endured by Junot’s young 
troops when marching on Lisbon, Napier remarks : “ Young 
soldiers always attribute their sufferings to tho ill will of th(i 
inhabitants ; it is difficult to make them understand that a poor 
peasanti'y have nothing to spare. Old soldiers blame nobody, but 

* “Memoirs of Baron de Marbot,” vol. ii. chap, xxvii. 
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know how to extract subsistence, and in most cases without 
oxciting- enmity.” * 

Davout drove Bagration’s corps of 30,000 men back upon 
Bobruisk. He overtook him on the road to jNtohilev, and, thono^h 
at the head of not more thaii 12,000 men, attac-ked and beat him. 
Had it not been for tlie inability of the emperoi-’s brother (King 
Jerome), ho jnight have forced Bagration to surrender. 

At the battle of Borodino, bearing in mind a manoeuvre which 
had stood him in good stead at Wagrain, he proposed it to 
Napoleon, who, however, refused to resort to it. His plan was to 
turn the Kussian position with five divisions by moving by the 
woods of Outitza on to the old road to jMoscow. He promised, if 
ho was allowed to start in tlio night, to appear on the following 
morning on the liussian flank with 40,000 men to drive the enemy 
back on their centre, and to push them into the angle which the 
Kalocza made with the IMoskowa. The suggestion was good, for 
the position occupied by the Russian army was well defended on 
all sides, nevertheless the emperor eousidored tlie mancouvre 
risky, and fiiared that the Russians, once they became aware of 
their danger, would retire without fighting. When the marshal 
had explained his plan to the empiwor, the latter, after meditating 
in silence for some minutes, replied, “No! it is too great a 
movement ; it would remove me too far from my object, and make 
me lose too much time.” Davout persisted from conviction ; ho 
undertook to accomplish his mancouvre before six in the morn- 
ing; he protested that in another hour the greatest part of its 
eflect would be produced. Napoleon, impatient of contradiction, 
sharply replied with this exclamation, “ Ah 1 you are always for 
turning the enemy ; it is too dangerous a manceuvre.” f 

After IMalo-jaroslavetz, when it came to a question as to which 
route it were best to follow in the retreat, the marshal was strongly 
in favour of and proposed the road by Afedyn and Smolensk, not 
only because it was the shortest, but because it was the one 
which could furnish most resources. Unfortunately, also in this 
instance his advice was not followed, and the route suggested by 
Murat was chosen. 

The marshal was a thorough soldier, and as such disdained to 
flee before the enemy ; he was anxious to prevent a too hurried 
retreat having a demoralizing effect on his troops. Had the other 

* Napier, “ Peninsular War,” Book II. ebap. i. 

t Uonoral Louis Philippe Comte d© Segnr, “ Campaign of Russia,” vol. ii.ohap. vii. 
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ijenorals been guided by the same consideration, in all probability 
the result would have been far different. During the retreat, 
trusting to the spirit of order which had always been the 
principal cause of his success, be imposed on his troops, in spite 
of their cruel sufferings, a slow and methodical march ; he forbade 
all precipitation, which, having the semblance of a defeat, might 
embolden the adversary. The emperor found fault with his 
system of marching in echelon, alleging that it had enabled 
Miloradovitch’s advanced guard to overtake them. 

Napoleon had the weakness to accuse him of having abandoned 
Ney ; but the accusation was not just, for if blame was to attach 
to any one, it was to himself for not having waited at Krasnoe 
for his rear-guard to rejoin him. On the 17th of November the 
emperor was attacked by the Russian army as he was quitting 
Krasnoe. He might have been captured had the enemy shown 
more audacity, and had not Davout arrived in time. 

Davout, who has been portrayed as being blunt, austere, and 
morose, shows none of these defects in his correspondence with 
his wife ; he was distracted when the rigours of the season con- 
quered his methodical genius, and he beheld his soldiers, till then 
held by bonds of discipline, exposed in their turn to all the 
horrors of famine and want. Segur states that ho was dejected, 
but he must have been exasperated rather than dejected ; in any 
case he had great reason to be either, for he was vexed and 
dissatisfied with much that he had been unable to prevent. Such 
was his state of bitterness that he even entertained thoughts of 
suicide.* 

Tlie discipline of the 1st Corps was much admired in the 
advance on Moscow. At the close of the retreat, on its arrival at 
Thorn, the divisions of the corps were composed of the hlaglos, 
not one of which had been lost, of the officers of the regiments, 
and of a small number of soldiers. All these marched in one 
body in the midst of a disorderly mob of disbanded soldiers. 
“ The nearer we got to AVilua,” writes Lejeune, the chief of 
Marshal Davont’s staff, “the more intense was the cold, especially 
at niglit, and every morning those still capable of bearing arms 
became fewer and fewer. The 1st Corps now numbered scarcely 
300 men, and the colonels and generals had to carry the colours 
of their regiments themselves.” ]\Iost of the soldierly spirit in 
the Ist Corps was due to Davout’s fostering care ; he could do no 
* lliis be avows in a letter written to his wife from Thorn, January 15, 1813. 
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more, for in a contest between nature and man it is the first 
which generally conquers. 

One of the most painful duties imposed on Davout was to 
counsel Napoleon to leave Paris after Waterloo. The wily FoucOie 
selected him for the unpleasant task, counting on his bluntness 
of manner, and on some coolness which had existed lately between 
him and his sovereign. Napoleon received him coldly, and told 
him that he would have expected such a proposal from any other 
person than from Marshal Davout. The marshal succeeded in 
his mission, but left the Elysce deeply mortified with his 
reception. 
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CHArTER VIII. 

NArOLEOX’s ADVANCE ON MOSCOW.' 

A STUDY of Napoleon’s memorable campaign of 1812 in 
Russia can well be divided into two distinct parts, owing to the 
great difference in the attitude of tbe Frencb army in its 
advance and in its retreat. An attempt will be made in tliis 
cliapter to portray briefly the movements of tlio French up to 
the occupation of Moscow, leaving for the following one to review 
the terrible sufferings and hardsliips which overtook them in their 
retreat from that city, when cold, want, dejection, and lack of 
discipline gradually undermiiied their organization. 

Napoleon’s most poweriul motive for a war with Russia was 
his wish to compel Alexander I. to comjdy with the treaty signed 
at Tilsit in 1807, for the Czar had not closed all his ports to 
England, as sti])ulatod. This, the avowed point in dispute 
between the two monarchs, possibly hid a more important one, 
namely, the great warlike preparations which Russia was under- 
stood to be making. 

Tbe invasion of Russia was a serious enterprise. Caulain- 
court — formerly French ambassador at St. Petersburg — had 
vainly endeavoured to dissuade the emperor from his purpose ; 
Napoleon besides had been warned against it by Lieutenant- 
Colonel de Ponthon, whose services had been lent to the Russian 
army after Tilsit. That officer had taken great pains to point 
out to his sovereign the apathy of the Lithuanian provinces, and 
the little prospect of their according him any tangible support ; * 

* Baron do MarLot accuses tlio Poles of liavinjr, with very f(‘W exccj)tions, 
remained uth-rly apathetic, and of not havinj? licdped the French. “ But so far from 
coming to lielj> tlie French troops, tlicy refused them the most necef-sary things, 
and in the eourse of this eampaign our soldiers had often to hike by force the 
j»rovisioiis wliicli the inhahitunts, and e8j»eeially the nobles, concealed fi'cm U8, and 
yoi gave up on their first demand to their persecutors, the Itussianb.’* 
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tlie scarcity of provisions and forage ; the almost desert regions 
which would have to he crossed; the impracticahility of the 
roads for artillery after some hours’ rain, and, above all, the rigour 
of the winter and the physical impossibility of fighting after the 
snow fell. Were not all these good reasons for abstaining from 
such a risky enterprise? Nevertheless, Napoleon was deaf to all 
remonstrances, and persisted in his determination to invade the 
Uussian Empire. Ho had groat belief in the adage, Vouloir e'est 
pouvoir. 

Not only was Napoleon’s * grasp of ])rinciplcs great, but his 

* T1i( 3 greatest man wlio has lived in this century lias been contemptuously 
vailed rlie Corsican usurper. The accident of* ins having been born in Corsica is 
ejisfc against him, thougli he went through liis studies in France, and through life 
itientiiitd liiniself with the fortunes of that country. Ilow Jiltlo lias the place of 
birtli to do with the question ! (^^itharinc of Jtiissia was a German. Of the men of 
fiction in Prussia, Sl<‘in was barn in the IMienish provinces, llliielier belonged 
to Mecklenburg, Gneissciiau came from AViirtemherg, and Sehtirnorst was a 
J hinoverian. Of IMazarin, who was an Italian, it was ssiid, “ If bis ficiiont was not 
French, his heart was’* (‘SSa sou langaije u^elaii pus /rav/fu/V, mu coMir 
Najudeon himself, according to the Diiches.s d'Abraiites, said, “Jd mh mains 
quou ne le (seo “■IVIomoirs do la Diieliessi? d*Abiante.s,’' tom. iv. ]>. 352). 

What Jie did usurp is not very evident, for tlie throne liaii been ovtaturned 
si.‘V(;ral years before, he set it up again. It was the French nation wliic.U drove out 
tlie lloiirbons ami h‘ft the country witlioiii a ruler; it was mediocrity, tlie absence 
el' rval statesmansliip and high poliity, wliieh ke])t it without a head after the 
<lowni‘all of Kohesj)ierri^ ; it was Xaipoieun wlio created the Kmpire. 

At the opifuing of the century tiic pndensions of the House of IJonrbon could 
scarcely }io. said to exist. JMost states in Kurojie had, either directly or indirectly, 
a,ckno\vh‘dged Franco as a republic, and smdi an acknowledgment undoubtedly 
interred that the pretensions of the Uoyal House were a thing of the ])ast. France 
needed some one to guide lier policy, and was glad to recognize the only individual 
who had tlio ability to do so. 

In 181*1 many people ot'ditterent opinions desired to get rid of Xapolcon, but at 
iirst there was no intention whatsoever of recalling tlie Hourbons; tliese jniiiccs 
were forgotten, unknown, and without prifstige. 

What, after all, was tlie Bourbon rule when the expelled family was brought 
back to tlie tlirone ? It was marked during the reign of Louis XV HI. by tyran- 
ni(*al and uneonstitutional nieasure.s pres.sed on the king by the Jesuits and nobles 
of the old school ; and his successor Charles X. conceived tlie vain idea of restoring 
the absolutism of the old Lreneli monarchy. All this created discontent, and led to 
tho revolution of 1830. ’J'his revolution aimed as mncli iit the Holy Alliance 
and the treaty of 1815 as against the unliuaiices of tlie king, and Louis Pliilippe 
almost found a eonipetitur in Najioleon JJ. 

Tho elder branch of the Bourbons w’as de|M>sed after a reign of fifteen years. 
i harles X. was succeeded by Louis I’liilippe Duke of Orleans, but as King of the 
Freiicli and not as King of Ih'aiice. The younger Bourbon lino remained on the 
tlironc only eighteen years, and Louis Piiilinpo abdicated on tho 24:th of February, 
]818. 

*riic luuas, ill its issue of tlic 22ud of June, 1815— which contains the Duke of 
Wellington’s despatcli on the viiilory of AVatorloo — calls Napoleon “ the rebel cliief ” 
and his troops the rebel Frenchinou.” These terms of abuse evidimtly had 
rchirenee to the abdication of Fontainebleau; nevertheless it is a fact tliat this 
abdication was forced on Napoleon by the desertion of his marshals, that his 
relegation to an African island, to the Azores, to IMadeira, or to St. Helena had been 
discussed during tho Congress of Vieiiiia, ami that the annual stipend of five millions 
stipulated by the Treaty of Paris had not been paid to him, and there was every 
.probability that it never ivould be. 
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judgment, knowledge of details, and foresight were extraordinary. 
He could set everything right, no matter how far away. Hero 
is a case quoted by Napier ; From Eatisbon, in 1809, on giving 
Soult the supreme command over tho 5th and the 6th Corps, 
Napoleon ordered him to concentrate and act decisively against 
the British. “ Wellesley,” ho wrote, “ u'ill probably advance by 
tho Tagus against IMadrid ; in that case, p.ass the mountains, fall 
on his flank and rear, and crush him. Thus, even at that distance} 
and without other information than what his sagacity suggested, 
this all-knowing soldier foresaw the leading operations as soon 
and as certainly as those who projected them.” * 

Tho emperor could inspire the whole machinery of govern- 
ment. In his presence every one realized that he was before a 
master spirit. What were his ministers and his generals but his 
executive officers, who, when left to themselves, almost invariably 
blundered ? What was so to be admired in him was not so much 
his grasp of tho principles of the art of war, as the iron will and 
the endless capacity for work with which nature had endowed him. 

Napoleon was an exceptional being, and would have made his 
mark independently of the fortunate circumstances which came 
to his aid. Such beings are rarely seen. He was a born leader 
of men ; ho had tho magnetic attraction which makes the groat 
commander. He could inspire the weakest, he could infuse 
courage in the most timid. No one like him commanded the 
devotion of hundreds of thousands, all ready to follow him any- 
where, and to give up their lives for only a glance of approval or 
a simple word of praise. His canqriiigns were too brilliant, hi.s 
battles were too masterly to be ever forgotten by posterity. His 
whole career had that touch of romance which never tires, which 
always evokes fresh interest. 

The army of invasion marched from tho Vistula to the 
Niemen, and crossed the frontier at Kowno, (drodno, I’ilnoy, and 
Tilsit on tho 24th of June. Taking General Gourgaud’s estimate, 
the forces which crossed the Niemen amounted to 325,900 men, 
actually present according to the returns, with 984 pieces of cannon. 
Of this force 155,400 were French, the remaining 170,500 allies. 
The army was thoroughly well organized when it set out. 

Baron de IMarbot accuses Napoleon of having lowered the 
tone of his army by mingling foreign regiments Avith the 
French. On this point he writes : “ The Ist corps, commanded 

* Napier, “ renin sular 'NVar,” Ecok YIII. chap. ii. 
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by Marshal Dayout, reckoned on the 1st of June 67,000 men, of 
whom 58,000 were French, tho balance consisting of Germans, 
Spaniards, and Poles. In tho 2nd Corps, under Oudinot, with 
84,000 French, there wore IGOO Portuguese, 1800 Croats, and 
7000 Swiss. In Ney’s Corps, the 3rd, the proportion of French 
was even smaller, while in the 4th and 6th Corps, united 
under Eugene Bcauharnais, the French composed loss than one- 
half, tho remainder being Croats, Bavarians, Spaniards,Dalmatians, 
and Italians, and of the 44,000 cavalry under Murat, 27,000 
only were French. . . . The French element was mingled with 
foreigners who were themselves in the most heterogeneous con- 
fusion with regard to language, manners, customs, and interests ; 
all served badly, and often paralyzed the efforts of the French 
troops.” * 

“ In this terrible drama had been engaged Tartars from the 
confines of Asia, together with tho elite of the troops of some 
hundred European nations, for from the east and from the west, 
from tho north and from the south, men had iloeked to fight 
with desperate courage for or against Napoleon.” f 

That part of Kussia which lies north of a lino drawn from 
Nijni-Novgorod, Moscow, Minsk, to Warsaw can hardly satisfy 
the needs of its inhabitants. Rye bread is the staple food in the 
country, and also of a portion of tho inhabitants of tho towns. 
Wheat does not ripen in those districts, and is cultivated only as 
an exception ; what thrives best is flax. 

Napoleon was not regardless of the fact that the principal 
difficulty of his undertaking lay in providing food for his army. 
Writing to General Lacuee, minister-director of tho administra- 
tion of war, he states : “ In view of the war with Kussia, I shall 
have twenty millions of rations of bread, or a fifty days’ supply 
for an army of 400,000 men ; I shall have twenty millions of 
rations of rice, at one ounce a day, or fifty days for 400,000 men* 
I shall have two millions of measures of oats, or for 50,000 horses 
for fifty days. I suppose I have not made any miscalculation 
with regard to these different figures.” 

Closer to tho seat of war ho ordered tho collection of a vast 
amount of provisions. “From Dantzig,” writes Count Philippe 
de Segur, “the emperor proceeded, on the 12th of June, to 
Kdnigsberg. At that place ended the inspection of his immense 

* Memoirs of Baron de Marbot,” vol. ii. chap. xxi. 
t “ Memoirs of Barou Lojeuno,” vol. ii. p. 187, 
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magazines, and the second resting-point and pivot of his opera- 
tions. Vast quantities of provisions, adequate to the immensity 
of the undertaking, were there accumulated. No detail had been 
neglected. The active and impassioned gonius of Napoleon was 
then entirely directed towards that most important and difficult 
■department of his expedition. In that he was profuse of exhorta- 
tions, orders, and even money, of which his letters are sufficient 
proof. His days were occupied in dictating instructions on that 
subject ; at niglit he frequently rose to repeat them again. One 
general received in a single day six despatches from him, all 
distinguished by the same solicitude.” 

In one these words occur : “ For masses like these, if pre- 
caution is not observed, the grain of no country can suffice.” In 
another : “ It will be necessaiy for all the provision-w'aggons 
to bo loaded with flour, bread, rice, })ulse, and spirits, besides 
what is required for hospital service. The eftect of all my move- 
ments will bo to assemble 400,000 men on a single point. There 
will be nothing then to expect from the country, and it w'ill bo 
necessary to have everything within ourselves.”* His provision 
w’as always admirable. In IMarch, 1812, he orders Davout to have 
■50,000 out of his 00,000 quintals of grain ground into flour and 
packed into casks. He enjoins the marshal to be careful that tln^ 
casks can bo disposed without difficulty on the newly constructed 
vehicles. 

Notwithstanding that the emperor had caused imnieiist 
magazines to be establislied in Prussia and in Poland, esjxjcially 
at Thorn, Konigsberg, and Ilautzig, from the very commencement 
of the concentration the cavalry began to pillage to procure the 
necessary forage. Yet Napoleon had postponed the opening of 
the campaign on this very account, trusting that this delay would 
have given him the power of feeding his horses on the Hussiau 
•cro])s, and that by lightening his transport ho might more easily 
overtake the enemv and bring him to battle. 

To feed the army the emperor had organized V(;ry powerful 
means of transport. lie created a waggon-train on the lines ot 
the military train he had established in ISOT.f In January, 1812, 

General I.oiiis IMnlippe Cointu tlo Segur, “Campaign oF KuBsia,” vol. i. 

p. 05. 

t In tlie battle of Dresden the rreiieli artillery played the prirunpal jiart. Soon 
nftt'i* lJui (toriJiuencLTiieJit of ilitt aetiun rain began to fall in torrents, and Napoleon, 
to enable bis guns to move, doubled the teams by taking horses from his vvaggon- 
tiaiiis which were lying idle in the city. 
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Napoleon liiniself reviewed the arrangements he proposed to 
make with regard to the military train for the supply of bread. 
^‘My idea is to have the 2nd, 6tli, 7th, 9th, 10th and 12th 
battalions of the French train, a battalion belonging to the army 
of Italy, and a battalion of the Imperial Guard — total, eight 
battalions, with an equipment of 2010 vehicles ; four battalions of 
carriages comtoises, equipped with 2424 vehicles ; four battalions, 
with 1224 carriages drawn by oxen ; a battalion of the bullotik- 
train from the kingdom of Italy, with 300 carriages ; — grand 
total, seventeen battalions, equipped with nearly 0000 carriages, 
transporting from 110,000 to 120,000 quintals, divided as 
follows : the eight battalions of the military train, thirty quintals 
for each vehicle ; the battalions of comtoises, twelve quintals ; and 
the battalions with carriages drawn by oxcm, twenty quintals; — 
total 114,000 quintals, which will make a million of rations of 
bread, or for an army of 200,000 men a two months’ supply.” 

The provision-waggons were to receive their stores from the 
magazines established on the Vistula. At the time ot the 
passage of the Niemen the troops were ordered to take vith 
them provisions to last twenty days, which, however, were not to 
be consumed until the troops had crossed over to the right bank. 

No organization of carts and waggons, however perfect, could 
have fed so large a force as Napoleon employed in the llnssian 
campaign so far from his base. Most of the measures miscarried. 

Immense resources,” says the Duke of Fezensac, “ were rendered 
unfruitful by distance and the bad state of the communications ; 
orders admirably conceived and drawn up, from want ot time 
and necessary means, remained a dead letter.” T’he greater 
portion of the vehicles did not even reach the A^istula, either on 
account of the bad condition of the roads, of the carriages being 
too heavy for the soil, of the incon.siderate length of the daily 
marches, of the fatigues endured by the horses and drivers, 
■or of defective organization and want of disci 2 )line amongst the 
latter. 

Napoleon himself has stated that during the campaign ot 
1812 the French army had in its rear six lines of depots and 
magazines. 

The magazines of the first line were at Smolensk, ten days 
march from Moscow. 

Those of the second lino were at JMinsk and at AA’^ilna, eight 
inarches from iSmolensk. 
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Those of the third lino at Kowno, at Grodno, and at 
Bijilistok. 

Those of the fourth lino at Elbing, ]\rarienwerder. Thorn, 
Ploek, Modlin, and Warsaw. 

Those of the fifth lino at Dantzig, Bromberg, and Posen. 

Those of tlie sixth line at Stettin, Ciistrin, and Glogau. 

Distance principally rendered most of these magazines un- 
profitable ; it would not bo so now, connected as these places 
aro by railways, but it was so under the old slow conditions of 
transport. Moreover, oven if a proper staging system had been 
arranged for the provisions coming up, the country on the line 
of advance had been so thoroughly stripped of everything that 
the greatest difficulty would have been experienced in feeding 
the horses and drivers. 

“ From the Odor to the Vistula,” writes Segur, “and even to 
the Niemen, if provisions wore abundant and properly stationed, 
the less portable foraging supplies were deficient. Our Cavalry 
were already forced to eat the green rye, and to strip the houses 
of the thatch in order to feed their horses.” Sir Kobert Wilson 
states : “ The cavalry was generally in bad condition from 

fatigue and from want of good water and proper food.” lie 
relates how Murat one day complained to Nansouty that “ the 
cavalry had executed a charge without the proper vigour.” 'I'o 
which complaint Nansouty is said to have replied, “ The horses 
have no patriotism ; the soldiers fight without bread, but the 
horses insist on oats.” 

“The army catered for itself on the march. The country 
being fertile, horses, waggons, cattle, and provisions of all kinds 
were swept off ; everything was seized, even to such of the 
inhabitants as vvere necessary to lead the convoys. Some days 
after, at the Niemen, the embarrassment of the passage and the 
celerity of the first hostile marches caused the fruit of these 
requisitions to be abandoned with an indifference only equal to 
the violence with which they had been laid hold of.” t 

Napoleon calculated on bringing the enemy to battle, and 
all his efforts were directed to that end. He sacrificed every 
other consideration to that, and trusted that a brilliant victory 
would have compelled the Czar to sue for peace. What wrecked 
the expedition to liussia was the too great rapidity of movement, 

* General Sir llohort 'Wilson, K.M.T., “Frencli Invasion of Russia,” p. 133. 
t General I-ouis Philippe Comte dc IScgur, Cumpaigu of Russia,” vol. i. p. 
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for the emperor allowed himself to be hurried on as soon as 
his army had crossed the frontier, in the hope of surprising the 
adversary. This mancouvro had answered well in 1800, and 
he may possibly have thought that it would again result in his 
favour. 

On the arrival of the army on the Niemen, the convoys of 
provisions wore found to be very backward. Through want of 
suitable roads, ])roper supervision, or endurance in the draught 
animals, tliey were several stages in the rear. Tlie corps d'6lite 
took with them enough provisions to cross the Niemen, and to 
last them till they reached Wilna. Napoleon entertained hopes 
tliat his convoys would rejoin at a favourable moment, and 
further counted on adjusting the provisioning of his army by 
means of deliveries made by the vast magazines of Dantzig and 
of Konigsbcrg, for which purpose he intended to utilize the 
waters of the Prischhaff, the Pregel, the Deiue, the Vilia, and 
the Frederhik Canal.* 

At this early date pillage was already resorted to by the foi-eign 
troops which formed part of his army ; the stragglers, numerous 
in the Cerman and other regiments, already committed ravages 
in the fields. The first fatigues and the abuse of chenapes (spirits 
distilled in the country) caused the death of a certain number 
of conscripts of the young guard. 

The storms which succeeded one another — notably those of 
the 24th and .‘lOtli of June, and that of the 2ad of July, which 
was the Avorst of all, — a long downpour of bitterly cold rain which 
lasted the whole day and night — disabled at least one-third of the 
horses. The waggons of those remaining alive had to be over- 
loaded ; this over-weighted the waggons, and made the })rogress 
of the trains very slow. Being often very far behind the army, 
the men and horses were subject to much suffering from want 
of food and fodder. 

Segur relates how, after crossing tlie Niemen, the army lost 
8000 horses, which died from the inclemency of the weather; 


* The distance by rail between Dantzig and Wilna is 2802 miles, made up as 
follows : — 


Dantzig to Kdnigsberg 
Konigsbcrg to Insterburg 
lusterbiirg to Kydtkuhneii 
Eydtkuhnen to Kowno 
Kowno to Wilna ••• 


81 J miles. 
5()J „ 

m o 




TotiiX 


... 28 Gi 
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ho states that from that moment the transport service was 
nearly disorganized. This loss was dne to a fearful storm which 
spread over a tract of about fifty leagues, covered the fields 
and roads with water, and caused a sudden lowering of the tempe- 
rature. A very large quantity of vehicles remained abandoned in 
the sands. General Sir Kobert Wilson alludes thus to this same 
storm : “ Five days incessant deluge of rain, which had begun on 
the 29th, accompanied by an icy chill, had caused an epidemic 
amongst the horses (unable, from the state of the roads, to procure 
any other food than the green rye growing in the fields), which 
destroyed several thousands, occasioning the abandonment of a 
Iiundrod pieces of cannon and five thousand ammunition waggons, 
and so disorganizing tho columns by depriving tho troops of 
regular commissariat supplies that numbers fell sick ; and no 
less than 60,000 stragglers wore estimated to bo w'andering on 
tho road from the different points of passage, committing every 
deplorable excess on the peasantry.” * According to Thiers, this 
number of Germairs, Dutch, and Italians tlcsertod between the 
passage of tho Niemen and tho occupation of Wilna. Some 
hh'ench conscripts imitated their bad example. 

Napoleon contemplated laying hands on the enemy’s magazines, 
but the Ilussian.s burnt everything as they retr<“ated, and left 
nothing which miglit bo of use to the invader. This, tho delay 
in the march of tlie convoys, and the loss of many of them, were 
serious disappointments to him. Notwithstanding all his orders, 
plundering went on everywhere ; the foreign troops especially had 
no scruple in devastating properties, wrecking villages, etc. TI;<^ 
Ilussians in their retreat had carried away all that tlujy could, and 
had requisitioned hor.ses, cattle, carriages, and guides. On the 
advice of General Ffuhl, the Czar had issued instructions to the 
effect that the invaders wore to bo overcome by fatigues, distance, 
and hunger. 

The history of Kussia contained the record of another invasion, 
when, not quite a hundred years before (1708), Charles XII. 
inarched into that country at the head of 46,000 men. In that 
instance Peter the Great, with prudent foresight, resolved not to 
fight the Swedish monarch, but to starve him out. As the Czar 
retreated, by way of Smolensk, along the great highway to Moscow, 
his army gained strength, that of liis opponent lost it. Charles 
had to follow an ever-retreating army in a sparsely populated and 
General Sir Kobert Wilson, K.M.T., “ French Invasion of Russia,” p. 29. 
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devastated country, and his position was ovevy day becoming more 

de Sogur, alluding to the inducements opened to the 
French who took part in the liussian campaign, writes : “ I’o this 
must certainly be added the prospect of plunder ; for the oxactiui*- 
ambition of Napoleon had often disgusted his soldiers, as the 
disorders of the latter tarnished his glory, A compromise was 
necessary : ever since 1805 it had been tacitly understood tliat 
they should bear with his ambition, and he with their plundering. 

“ This plunder, however, or rather this marauding system, was 
generally confined to provisions, which, in default of regular 
supplies, were exacted of the inhabitants, though often too ex- 
travagantly. The most culpable plunderers wore the stragglers, 
who are ahvays pretty numerous in frequent forced marches.” * 

This compromise to which Segur alludes reminds us of the 
words of Tlutarch in his description of Caesar’s campaign against 
Tompey, when the soldiers, unable to keci) up with tlieir enter- 
prising leader, murmured, “ Whither will this man lead us, and 
where will be the end of our laboiars ? Will ho harass us for ever 
as if w'o had limbs of stone or bodies of iron? . . . Will not 
Cmsar learn from our wounds that we are mortal, that we have 
the same feelings, and are liable to the same impressions as other 
men r 

Troops which have to endure continuous efforts, by performing 
long marches in a strange cliraatf*, must not only bo fed, but fed 
well. It has at all times been diflicult, if not nearly impossible, 
to control troops which were sufVeriug cruel privations. 

The art of meeting tlie wants of the soldier, depending, like 
all other arts, on material processes, cannot be applied to armies 
which surpass a certain numerical strength, and the movements 
of which exceed a certain degree of rapidity. 

It has been stated that JSapolcon had accumulated vast 
quantities of provisions at IJantzig and at Konigsberg. To bring 
these to the army he had intended to turn to account the rivers 
and streams wdiich flow in that part of Eussla. Supplies from 
these sources ascended the Pregel in large boats as far as Vehlau, 
and when transferred to lighter ones could proceed as far as 
Insterburg. Other convoys w-ent by land from Konigsberg to 
laibiau, then by way of the Niemen to the Vilia, as far as Kowno 

* General Louis I’liilippe Comte dc Se'gur, “ Campaign of Eussia,” vol. i. 
pp. 102, 103. 


perilous. 

Coun 
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and Wilna. But the Vilia dried up, and this kind of transport 
was stopped. Napoleon then tried to organize a corps of 
Lithuanian chariots, and collected five hundred of them, but the 
sight of these rude vehicles was not encouraging. He next 
entered into negotiations with some Jews, who are the only- 
merchants found in that country, and by their assistance the 
provisions wliich had remained at Kowno at last reached Wilna. 
However, by the time they entered that city the army had already 
quitted it. 

In his endeavours to overtake the enemy at Wilna, ho hurried 
tlie French troops along ; it was impossible to wait for the pro- 
vision columns, which, moreover, were for the moment totally dis- 
organized. Many of the vehicles were drawn by oxen, and their 
gait was so slow that delays occurred ; in the end the convoys 
could only provide subsistence for such reinforcements as joined 
the army. 

An advance on IMoscow in our days would be a diflbront affair 
from what it was in 1812, for there is a line of railway connecting 
Moscow with Wilna and Konigsberg. This line would facilitate 
the supply from the base. Certainly the retiring Russians could 
destroy it, but the railway cor 2 )s, with materials brought up 
by reconstruction trains, would not experience any very great 
difficulty in restoring the line. 

Arrived at AV^ilna,* the emperor halted for sixteen days to better 
his arrangements with regard to transport and provisions. He 
had a number of ovens built, caused the mills to be repaired, and 
ordered all the grain procurable to be carried to the mills to be 
ground into flour. In an order of the day issued on the 0th of 
July he regulated the march of the entire army and that of the 
several headquarters. 

The emperor ordered a grand review of the troops to be held 
on the 10th at six o’clock in the evening. As he arrived on the 
ground a terriblo storm broke out; many of the troops were 


* Wilna lies 2159} miles by rail beyond Warsaw, and 548} from Moscow. The 
total distance between the two latter cities is divided as follows: — 


Wilna to Minsk 


1 1 .5 miles. 

Minsk to Borissow ... 


m » 

Borissow to Orscha ... 


77 ,, 

Orsclia to Smolensk 


(:9i „ 

Smolensk io Wiazma 


102 „ 

Wiazrna to Moscow ... 


1411 » 

Tottil ... 548f „ 
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alarmed by the violence of the elements at the outset of the 
campaign. The ancients would have certainly recognized in this 
disturbance of nature a bad presage, the indication of some 
impending catastrophe. 

When the march was resumed, according to Count de S4gur, 
the principal column, the centre one, found nothing on the road 
on which its advanced guard itself had to subsist on the scanty 
leavings of the Kussians. In so rapid a march, from want of 
time, it could not diverge from its assigned direction ; besides, 
the columns on the right and on the left consumed everything 
that was to be found on either side of it. In order to live better 
it ought to have set out at a later hour each day, halting earlier, 
and spreading more toward the flanks during the night; this 
could not be done without imprudence when the enemy was so 
near at hand.* 

Pillaging became more and more frequent ; the Lithuanians, 
stripped of all their property, began to heap curses on the French 
troops. The horses, fed on green corn, fell exhausted along the 
roads ; we saw notliing, says the Duke of Treviso, but abandoned 
vehicles and broken-down waggons; according to him, all this 
hud the appearance of a rout. 

The emperor tried to delude himself on the condition of his 
men ; ho unceasingly spoke of their twenty days’ supplies, con- 
sumed, if not abandoned, long ago. Lastly, he said that a victory 
would repair everything ; yet it never came. The Russians wore 
always steadily retreating, following the counsel of (leneral 
i’fuhl. 

The dwellings, the villages, the towns on the French line of 
advance, wore delivered to the flames ; the people had obeyed 
the orders of their rulers, and, leaving nothing but chai'red and 
smoking ruins to the invader, had retired with the Russian 
troops. How often history repeats itself! Vercingetorix,t the 
valiant chief of the hundred valleys, fighting against Caesar for 
the liberty of Gaul, issued his orders, which were to be passed 
from mouth to mouth, and repeated from village to village, from 
city to city : “ That for three nights at the time of the rising of 
the moon, the sacred star of Gaul, all the country — from Vanues 
to the Loire — be burnt ; so that Cmsar and his army may not find 

* Oencriil Louis Philippe Comtek de Sr^nr, “ Oampaip:u of Kussia.” 

t According to Tliiorry, Yer-ciun-ccdo-righ (chief of a hundred vallt'ys) was 
ilni war title of the son of Cel til. Cassar took this to bo liis proper name, and he 
is known under no other name in history 
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in their passage nor men, nor shelter, nor food, nor forage, bnfc 
everywhere . . . everywhere . . . cinders, famine, a desert, and 
death.” 

On the French left, Oudinot, after having beaten Wittgenstein 
three times, on the oOth and Slst of July and 1st of August, 
decided to fall back on Polotsk. This having come to Napoleon’s 
knowledge, he sent Lejeune to demand the reason for this retreat. 
The marshal explained how the Kussians had purposely allowed 
themselves to bo repulsed. Imping to entice the French to follow 
in pursuit of them into desert districts whoi’e they would perish 
of famine. He, ho\vever, had declined to fall into the trap. 

The inevitable dispersion of the various corps, with the object 
of facilitating their subsistence, necessarily kept the emperor at a 
distance from his soldiers. The Guard were the only troops in 
his immediate neighbourhood, and it was with difficulty that 
food or shelter could be found for them. To meet their wants 
several convoys of provisions, intended for other corps, wore 
retained at the imperial head-quarters — an arbitrary measure 
which gave rise to much discontent. The soldiers of the less 
favoured corps murmured, but being far away and out of sight, 
their complaints could not reach the ear of the emperor. Had 
they done so they might not have drawn mucli attention, for, as 
Lliot said of Napoleon in his Memoirs de T Expedition en Egypte^ 
there were many instances to show that he seemed neither to 
care nor feel for the privations which his soldiers were ready 
to undergo from their blind and infatuated attachment to him. 

The great battle w'hich he so eagerly desired might have 
come oft' twice, but for the incapacity and obstinacy of his 
lieutenants. The first occasion was at Bobruisk, when King 
Jerome blundered and let Bagration’s corps escape ; the second 
was at Valutina, when J unot would not stir to go to the aid of 
IMarshal Ney. Junot might have shut the Itussian army in a 
narrow defile, where it would have been caught between two fires 
and compelled to lay down its arms. Both victories would have 
had immense results for Napoleon, but his usual good fortune 
seemed to have deserted him. 

It appears that Napoleon was not well pleased with the 
complaints made by Boniatowski of the want of pay and regular 
commissariat supplies ; for in a letter to Berthier, dated Wilna, 
July 0th, he writes: “Answer the prince that you have sub- 
mitted to the emperor his letter — ^that his Majesty is much 
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dissatisfied to find that he is talking of pay and jyrovisions when 
his whole object should be to pursue the enemy. 

“ That his Majesty is the more surprised when he thinks that 
the Imperial Guards, who had come by forced marches from 
Paris to Wilna, are not only without half-rations, but bread 
altogether, and that, being fed totally on meat, they do not 
make any complaint. 

“ The emperor has seen with regret that the Poles are such 
bad soldiers and have such a bad spirit as to put forward sucli 
privations, and he trusts that he shall hear no more of it.” 

Napoleon, having issued orders to provide subsistence for Ids 
troops, and having accurately calculated the time when the suppli(‘s 
so ordered should reach their destination, always acted on the 
supposition that his orders could be carried out. He was deaf to 
all representation that the troops were starving, because he had 
given sufficient directions, which, had they been executed, would 
have made this impossible. 

The Duke of Treviso vainly urged the emperor to adopt a more 
methodical march, on the model of those of Frederick the Great, 
in which the army was followed regularly by magazines. The 
advice was sound, but remained disregarded. The soldiers, over- 
come by fatigue and hunger, says General de Segur, had not the 
lieart to knead the flour that they found and to light the ovens. 
They let themselves die of starvation. 

When the French entered Witobsk on the 28th of July, 
hardly any resources were found ; the Kussians had deserted the 
town, and only a few Jews were remainiiig. 

Napoleon sojourned at Witebsk for .seventeen days; he was 
compelled to stop there to grant some rest to the troops, to con- 
centrate the various corps which had been detached in pursuit of 
Bagration, to organize some magazines and hospitals, and to form 
a plan of defence for a line of operations which was assuming such 
unusual length. He at one time thought of ending his campaign 
there, to bo resumed and concluded in the following year. 

During this time the Duke of Bassano, who had been left at 
Wilna, despatched to the army the recruits, the marauders who 
had been arrested on the way, and the convoys with supplies 
and munitions which had como from Germany and from Poland. 
On leaving Wilna, Napoleon had left the duke there in the 
capacity of Governor of Lithuania. General Hogeudorf, a Dutch- 
man who could hardly speak French, was appointed military 
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commander. Neither of these two, one an old diplomat, the 
other a man with little military knowledge, having seen nothing 
of war, had the experience and ability required for organizing the 
communications of an army. 

All the officers about the emperor’s person, principal amongst 
them Berthier, Lobau, Caulaincourt, Duroc and Daru, were 
strongly opposed to an advance on Smolensk and Moscow. Daru 
argued thus : “ If provisions failed at Witebsk, what would be 
the case further on ? The officers whom he had sent to procure 
them either never reappeared, or returned empty-handed. That 
the small quantity of flour, or the few cattle which they had suc- 
ceeded in collecting, were immediately consumed by the Imperial 
Guard; that the other divisions of the army were heard to 
murmur that it exacted and absorbed everything, that it consti- 
tuted, as it were, a privileged class. The hospital and provision- 
waggons, as well as the di’oves of cattle, were not able to come up. 
The hospitals wore insufficient for the sick ; provisions, room, 
and medicines wore all wanting in them.” 

Another cause of anxiety was added to the rest. Dysentery 
had broken out, and was extending its ravages over the whole 
army. At Witebsk there were 3000 soldiers lying sick of that 
disease. 

Reckoning on the magazines at Dantzig, at Wilna, and at 
]\[insk, Napoleon now appeared to contemplate seriously establish- 
ing his winter quarters at Witebsk. 1 lo rode over the ground 
around, and ])rescribed the formation of depots of supplies. 
Thirty-six ovens, wdiich could yield 29,000 lbs. of broad at a time, 
were constructed, and some field-hospitals were organized. He 
ins])ected every day the stores of provisions and the ovens ; he was 
present at some of the issues, and frequently visited the hospitals. 
Conversing with his lieutena)its,he conveyed the impression that 
the capture of Moscow was put off to the following year ; then, 
suddenly, he took the fatal determination to continue the 
campaign. 

It would be difficult to conjecture what influenced Napoleon 
to go on with the operations in this instance, but it is possible 
that he desired to terminate the campaign speedily, and sought 
to overawe his enemies both at home and abroad by the news 
of a brilliant victory. 

* Oeneral Louis I’Lilippo Comle de Segur, “Campaign of Eussia,” vol. i. 

p. 1»2. 
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A writer gives it as a guide, that in no instance ought judg- 
ment to be more upon its guard than when the actions of a com- 
mander are considered during the course of a campaign. And 
it is so, for who can pierce the real working of liis mind ? who 
really knows what it is that influences his decisions ? 

The subsistence of the troops became every day more 
precarious. After leaving Witebsk it became necessary to give 
rye in soup to the soldiers, but their stomachs, accustomed to 
bread, could not tolerate this indigestible food. Many soldiers 
were attacked with dysentery and died. The experiment was 
next tried of giving the rye after it had been roasted, but 
with no better result; the disease increased, and with it the 
mortality. 

Clausewitz observes that it is beyond doubt that to his want 
of regard for the subsistence of his troops Napoleon was indebted 
for the extraordinary melting away of his army in his advance, 
and for its utter ruin in the retreat. 

On the 14th of August battle was given to the Russians at 
Krasnoe, and two days later, after a bloody fight, the French 
entered Smolensk. The invaders lost GOOO men killed and 
wounded; the town was in flames; tlie enemy had destroyed all 
the resources in food and forage, and compelled the inhabitants 
to fly. During the march on Smolensk the army had lived from 
hand to mouth ; of regular distributions there were none. In the 
emperor’s instructions one certainly finds an order to take, before 
setting out from Witebsk, supplies for fifteen days ; but what was 
the good of such an order when with the army there were not 
provisions for twenty-four hours ? 

In Smolensk there was the same want of food, and soon 
supplies of wine, spirits, beer, and even water ran out. Not only 
was there a dearth of provisions and forage, but the most in- 
dispensable medical appliances were wanting. There was no 
linen for bandages, there was no lint, there were no splints. 
Paper, which was abundant in the record office, was employed in 
lieu of linen, parchment was utiliz(?d for splints, and tow and 
birch-tree cotton turned to account in dressing the wounds. 

At this period the French had lost a fourth of their number 
and the allies one half. Many soldiers, overcome with fatigue, 
were unable to keep their place in the ranks ; others were seen, 
who, being without food, plucked the ears of rye as they marched 
to devour the grain. The roails were strewn with the dying ; the 
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Germans, Italians, etc., deserted in mass, and formed bands which 
devastated the country. 

Segur gives a description of the manner in which the troops 
provided for their subsistence. He writes : “ At Smolensk orders 
had been issued, as at Witebsk, to take, at starting, provisions for 
several days. The emperor was aware of the difficulty of collecting 
them, but he reckoned upon the diligence of the officers and the 
troops. They had been warned — ^that was sufficient ; they would 
contrive to provide themselves with necessaries. They had 
acquired the habit of doing so ; and it was really a curious sight 
to observe the voluntary and continued efforts of so many men to 
follow a single individual to such great distances. The existence 
of the army was a prodigy that was daily renewed by the active, 
industrious, and intelligent spirit of the French and Polish troops, 
by their habit of surmounting all difficulties, and by their fondness 
for the hazards and irregularities of this dreadful game of an 
adventurous life. 

“ In the train of each regiment there were a multitude pf those 
diminutive horses with which Poland swarms, a great number of 
carts of the country requiring to be incessantly replaced by fresh 
ones, and a drove of cattle. The baggage-waggons w-ere driven by 
soldiers, for they turned their hands to every trade. They were 
missed in the ranks, it is true ; but here the want of provisions, 
the necessity for transporting everything with them, excused this 
prodigious train : it required a second army, as it were, to carry or 
draw what was indispensable for the first. 

“In this prompt organization, adopted while on the march, 
the army had accommodated itself to all the local customs and 
difficulties ; the genius of the soldiers had admirably made the 
most of the scanty resources of the country. As to the officers, as 
the general orders always took for granted regular issues which 
were never made, each of them, according to the degree of his 
zeal, intelligence, and firmness, appropriated to himself more or 
less of the spoil, and converted individual pillage into regular 
contributions. 

“For it was only by excursions on the flanks, and into an 
unknown country, that any provisions could be procured. Every 
ev(;ning, w hen the army halted, and the bivouacs were established, 
detachments, rarely furnished by divisions, sometimes by brigades, 
and most commonly by regiments, went in quest of nec^saries, 
and penetrated into the country. A few versts from the road they 
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found all the villages inhabited, and were not very hostilely 
received ; but as they could not make themselves understood, and 
•besides wanted everything, and that instantaneously, the peasants 
were soon seized with panic, and fled into the woods, whence they 
assued again as no very mean partisans. 

“ The detachments, meanwhile, plentifully regaled themselves, 
and rejoined their corps next day, or some days afterwards, laden 
with all they had collected ; and it frequently happened that they 
were plundered in their turn by their comrades belonging to the 
other corps whom they chanced to fall in with. Hence arose 
animosities, which would have infallibly led to most sanguinary 
conflicts, had not all been subsequently overtaken by the 
same misfortune, and involved in the horrors of a common 
disaster. 

“ Until the return of their detachments, the soldiers who 
remained with the Eagles lived on what they could find on the 
military road ; in general it consisted of now rye, which they 
bruised and boiled. Owing to the number of cattle which 
followed them, there was less want of meat than of bread ; but 
the l(;ngth, and especially the rapidity, of the marches occasioned 
the loss of many of these animals : they were so suffocated by the 
heat and dust that when they came to water, they ran into it 
with such eagerness that many of them were drowned, while 
•others drank so immoderately as to swell themselves out till 
they were unable to walk.” * 

Between the action at Valutina on the 18th of August and 
the 7th of September, when the battle of Borodino was fought, 
there was no serious engagement. Nevertheless, the rapid 
advance and a few days’ cold rain cost the French 38,000 men 
and nearly 20,000 horses ; the resources of the country grew 
scantier every day. 

Baron de Marbot writes : “ Our loss in horses, owing to the 
immense labour which Murat f had throughout the campaign 
imposed on the cavalry, was enormous. Mindful of his brilliant 
successes against the Prussians in 1800 and 1807, he thought that 
cavalry could do anything, and marched twelve or fifteen leagues 
a day, the only thing necessary being to bring the heads of his 
columns in contact with the enemy. But the conditions were 

* General Louis riiilipiic Coiuto Je Segur, “ Campaign of Russia,” Book VII. 
chap. i. 

t Murat was the matjister equitn n of the Griiiulo ArmiN^, and Napoleon, on 
.flecount of liis extravagant style of ilrtss, used to call him le Fmnevni dc Varmde. 
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much changed by the climate, the difficulty of’ getting forage, the 
length of the campaign, and, above all, Uussiau tenacity. Thus 
when we arrived at Moscow half the cavalry had no horses, and 
Murat destroyed the rest in the province of Kaluga.” * * * § 

If the Itussians prepared a desert for their foes, the latter did 
not behave a bit better. Gallant as they arc, French soldiers are 
considered the most reckless soldiers in Europe. Sir Robert 
AVilson writes : f “ The march of the enemy from Smolensk had 
been accompanied with the most barbarous destruction and dis- 
order of every kind. Even the towns which they were occupying 
were s('t on lire with recklessly mad ferocity and disregard of 
their own interests. 

“ Gjatsk and Dorogobouche suffered this fate, and Juuot 
liimself nearly perished in the flames. Nothing was respected ; 
a demon spirit raged and revelled with exterminating fury, 
preparing a day of vengeance no less savage and calam items.” J 
This savage and senseless destruction completed what the 
Russians had done, and left on the French Hue of communications 
the charred remains of many towns and villages which would 
have afforded them shelter in the retreat. 

General Kutusol'f waited for the emperor at Eorodino on the 
banks of the Moskowa. Jjeforc tiie battle Napoleon published a 
brief proclamation to his army, urging the tro(jps to behave as 
gallantly as they had done at Austerlitz, Friedland, Witebsk, 
and Smolensk — “that the most distant posterity may cite your 
conduct on this day, that they may say of you, ‘ lie was in the 
great battle under the walls of IIoscow'.’ ” 

“ The army re((uired subsistence, rejiose, and the prospect of 
an early return to their homes. 

“Privations, fatigue, and disgust had enfeebled their |»assion 
for glory ; and yet on the morrow, when arrayed on the Held of 
blood, all forgot their griefs, and emulously strove to w'in a 
crown, though cypress were enwreathed with its laurel.” § 

ho does not pity the French soldiers who were so lavish of 
their blood in that severely contested battle, after all the hardships 

* “ iVIemoirs of Uiiron dc Murbot,” vol. ii. cliap. xxviii, 

t (joiieral Sir Ifobeit Wilsfiu, K.M.T., “Fieiicli JnViiBion of llu^siu,” p. 132. 

t Marl)ot .stiitow, “ AVJicn tlic iirniy cnlcrcd Wiazina (hat pretty town was in 
flames, and so was (lliiat.” At Jtorodino, aocordiiif' to Jjcjeunc, tlio .smoke of (lio 
villages set fire to by the lUis.sians prt vmlod tin; Fniiuli stuff getting a clear idi-a 
of tho enemy’s position. 

§ General Sir Kobert tVilson, K.M.T., “ Frt;nch Invasion of Russia,” PP* 
138, 133. 
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they had endured in their long and painful march ? So confident, 
however, were they in the genius of the great man who 
commanded them, and so certain that a great victory was in 
store for them, which would put a period to their labours, that 
they all donned their best uniforms to take part in tho battle. 
And when they fought they fought with the indomitable valour 
that distinguished all tho soldiers of the Empire. 

No less confident were tho Russians, stirred by tho holiness of 
their cause; but what added yet more to their confidence and 
gave them an immense moral advantage over their adversaries 
was the fact that they had plenty of provisions and fodder, and 
that neither men nor horses had sullbrod from famine. Ilow 
great the sufferings of the 1'h‘ench had been could he gathered 
after tho battle, when they were seen taking from the dead tho 
few provisions still remaining in their haversacks. 

Tho battle of the Jloskowa — called by our historians the battle 
of Borodino — was a most sanguinary one ; the vast ])lain was 
steeped with human blood and littered with the bodies of men 
and hoiS(?s. On every hand were arms, broken gun-carriages, 
shattered drums, canuon-bai Is and splintered shells, tlliastly piles 
of slain marked where the fiercest encounters had takim place. 
The losses on both sides wore very heavy ; bt^siih^s 10 generals 
killed or wounded, the b' reach lost 10,000 meu kille l, ami twice 
that number were wounded. Their adversaries suftered more 
heavily still, for tho casualties in the Russian army have been 
si*t down at 00,000 men. Tho French army lacked the most 
indisjiensable articles for their wounded; they had no blankets, 
they had no striiw, they had no meat to turn into sou[). 

This battle opened the gates of Moscow to the EroJich,*' and 
on the 11th of September, 1812, the French flag waved over the 
old capital of tho Russian Empire. 

From JMojaisk to IVfoscow the (fraud Armee crossed a sandy 
and desert plain. For a long time it had ceased to receive any 
regular issues of provisions ; water and forage were wanting ; the 
men and tho horses were utterly worn out through hunger, 
thirst, and fatigue. J^oon, however, they would outer the old 
capital of the Russian Empire — jMoscow of the gilded domes;. 

* On the morning of tlio 8th of Si-iiteiuhor, rrince Kugoiic was endeavouring 
to find out sometliing of tho enemy’s intentions: he advaneod stealtliily close up 
to the (‘ntrenchments of llorodino, and discovered that the weapons of the s(.*iitinels 
were lances, and not muskets with bayonets. From lids he concluded that 
tho enemy was in retreat, the Cossacks being left in charge of Iho fortilicatious. 
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there they would find the rest they so much needed, ahundauce, 
and riches. It was this hope which sustained the declining forces 
of these intrepid warriors. 

Baron Lejeune writes : It was on September 9, at Mojaisk, 
that I first saw our troops use horseflesh as food. The court of 
a house I occupied, and tlie street it was in, w'ere alike piled 
up with unfortunate horses, many still breathing, though too 
severely wounded to be able to rise. A report I had to draw up 
occupied me an hour, and when I came out with it, what was my 
surprise to find all the horses cut to pieces and the best part 
of the flesh carried away by our men ! I was not yet reduced 
to eating the tough, yellow, tasteless meat, but ore long it was 
to bo all we were to have to save us from the torments of 
famine.”* On the 0th of November General Jouffroy gave 
Lejeune a supper of horseflesh; the guest acknowledges that 
he quite enjoyed his meal, but principally because it was washed 
down by a flask of good wine. 

If the French army w'as sadly hampered when leaving 
Moscow, the Bussian army in the retreat from that city was in 
no better condition. Sir Bober t AVilson thus alludes to this : 
“The army, indeed, since the first day’s retreat from Smolensk, 
had been accompanied by a wandering nation. All the towns, 
Tillages, and hamlets were aban<lonod as the columns appeared. 
The old and infirm, the women and children, w'ere placed with 
the movable efiects, and the I)ii Penates on their kabitkas or 
telagas (one and two horse carts, which no peasant is without), 
and tliese, not being permitted to move on the high road, which 
was reserved for the artillery and military equipages, formed 
a variety for themselves of frequently a dozen flanking columns. 
It was a wonderful spectacle to see the numbers, the order, the 
ingenuity and facility with which they wended their way 
through streams, and over morasses and ravines that had been 
thought heretofore, even by the inhabitants themselves, to be 
perfectly impracticable, ‘not leaving a wheel (as the French 
bulletins admitted) to mark any disorder, hurry, or trace of their 
direction.’ ” I The same writer tells us that 180,000 souls, with 
05,000 carriages, passed the barriers. 

* “Memoirs of Laron Lejeune,” vol. ii. p. 100. 

t General Sir Kobert Wilson, K.3I.T., “French Expedition to Russia,” p. 165. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FRENCH RETREAT FROM MOSCOW, 1812. 

In his principles of war and administration Frederick the Great 
condemns winter campaigns. He declares that tliey ruin the 
troops by the diseases they engender, and that the state of 
continuous action in which they are kept not only impedes their 
being kept up to strength and reclothed, but makes it impossible 
to rearrange the trains of munitions and provisions. 

The king spoke of winter campaigns with aversion, as likely 
to ruin any army ; nevertheless, he admits that there may bo cir- 
cumstances which may compel a general to undertake them, and 
that he had often to resort to them from necessity and not from 
choice. Notwithstanding that all his winter campaigns were 
successful, he adds ; “ But as the fatigues are too severe, and 
because the human frame is not made to resist them in the long 
run, it becomes necessary to employ a great measure of vigour 
and audacity so that they may not last too long.” 

Frederick the Great was likewise much opposed to those wars 
which took armies far away from their frontiers, and considered 
that they were apt to terminate disastrously. In proof of this he 
quoted how Charles XII. saw his glory pass away in the deserts 
of Pultawa ; how the Emperor Charles VI. could not hold out in 
Spain, or the French iu Bohemia. 

The soundness of these principles was singularly illustrated 
not many years after by the disasters which befell the French 
in the latter part of the campaign of 1812. Notwithstanding a 
dragging wav in Spain, Napoleon undertook another in the north 
of Europe, to attack a state the frontiers of which were separated 
by countries which owed him only compulsory allegiance. To 
prepare for this war he withdrew some of his best troops from 
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the Peninsula, and swelled his ranks with large numbers of 
foreign soldiers. 

He also neglected to organize his line of communications by 
echeloning at short distance from each other small corps to 
secure his line of retreat in the event of a defeat. All the dis- 
posable forces were pushed on to Moscow ; between that city and 
the Niemen there were garrisons only at Smolensk and at Wilna. 
Smolensk was 286 miles from Moscow, and Wilna was about 350 
miles from Smolensk. There were no adequate means for sending 
back the sick and wounded,* and for lack of small garrisons the 
prisoners of war could not be removed. Of 10,000 taken by the 
French, not a single one ever left Eussian territory. Lastly, when 
the troops fell back from Moscow, through want of prevision and 
direction, they had no reliable source of supply, for no proper 
measures had been taken to meet a possible retreat. 

Napoleon remained in Moscow from the 15th of September 
to the 19th of October. The goal had been reached, and, deluded 
by a false hope of concluding an honourable peace, he wasted 
thirty-four days making no serious preparation for a withdrawal. 
Nothing more was done than direeting the prisoners, such of the 
wounded as could be moved, and some of the impedimenta of the 
army on Smolensk. Daru was of opinion that if the emperor 
held Moscow he would bo able to insure the supply of bread, meat, 
and salt for the whole winter. The greater portion of the pro- 
visions had been saved in the conflagration, and had only been 
partly trenched upon by the soldiers. Baron de IMarbot cor 
roborates this, for he declares in his memoirs that after Moscow 
was burnt t there were sufiicient houses, churches, and barracks to 
shelter the entire army, and that, even after the fire, there were 
more than sufficient provisions to maintain the whole army for 
six months. 

A careful search brought to light the existence of considerable 
quantities of grain, salted meat, spirits, and, above all, sugar and 
coffee. The city was divided into quarters, which wore assigned to 
the various army corps. The most spacious buildings remaining 

All those injured at Borodino were for two months in the convent of Polotsk, 
and were there when the retreat coramenced. 

t Baron Lejeune states that the fire was the pre-arranged work of incendiaries. 
To his corps (the 1st) was assigned for quarters a suburb which had escaped the 
lire. Tlireo times had he in one morning to change quarters, the house occupied 
being on fire. He describes the measures taken to set lire to the dwellings, and 
relates how he had to order his men to lire on every one who looked at all like a 
Bussian before he could put a stop to these recurring conflagrations. 
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after the conflagration were turned into storehouses, in which 
all that was found was deposited. There was no question that 
bread, salted meat, and spirits for several months for the army 
were obtainable. Baron Larrey, who may be accepted as a 
very competent authority, believed that the army could have 
lived for six months on the provisions found in Moscow. 

Sir Robert Wilson seems to have entertained a different 
opinion on the point of the available resources, for he states that 
the stores of provisions found in the cellars of the houses that 
had escaped injury were few, and would have afforded a very 
scanty support to the French. This accords with the statements 
of Baron Lojeune, who writes : “ The men told off to supply our 
needs had no moans of doing so but by pillage. Every day their 
task became more diflicult and dangerous, as they had to go 
further and further afield. . . . These last few days wtire very 
trying. Our purveyors were no longer able to bring back any- 
thing either for the men or for the horses.” 

Tlie real difficulty was with regard to fresh meat and forage, 
the last particularly, for without foi’age it was impossible to keep 
alive the horses of the artillery and cavalry. Darii suggested 
killing them, as they could not l>e fed, and salting their moat, 
llis proposition, after all, was the best. lie recommended turning 
Moscow into an intrenched camp, to lodge the troops for the 
winter in the cellars, and to wait until reinforcements and 
assistance of every kind should come from Lithuania in the 
spring, and enable the army to resume the offensive. 

Napoleon entertained other views, and still nourished hopes 
of being able to conclude peace with the Czar. These were 
rudely destroyed by Kutusoff’s sudden attack on the French 
outposts at Vinkowo on the l(Sth of October;* the evacuation 
of Moscow was settled. At this period it was more a question of 
falling back to take up winter quarters in Iceland ; the idea 
of leaving Russia and recrossing the Nicmen had not matured. 
The emperor was much perturbed by the possibility of his 
retreat being taken as an acknowledgment that he considered 
himself beaten, from which conception his prestige w’ould 
necessarily suffer. 

Considering the advanced season of the year, the difficulties 

* Qeticnil gcbastiaiii was taken couipktoly by surprise; be lost thirty pieces 
of cannon, all his baggage, had 5000 m -u killed and many others taken prisoners. 
Murat was nearly captured. 
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of the retreat had been singularly overlooked. The French army 
at Moscow was 646 miles from Wilna, and 705 from tho Nieraen 
at Kowno. With an average of miles a day, this would have 
entailed a march of 56 days : this was the actual number of days 
occupied in the retreat. The great variations of temperature in 
Itussia are terribly trying, that country being much too hot in 
the summer, as it is too cohl in the winter, 'fhe retreat was to 
take place in the cold months, and it cannot have been difficult 
for the stair to have ascertained the nature of a Russian lato 
autumn and winter. Any of the inh.abitauts, if questioned, would 
have described its severity,* and told that when a north wind is 
blowing, with a temperature of from 25 to 30 degrees of frost,^ 
tho Russians generally keep indoors all day and night, in rooms 
heated by stoves, and if compelled to venture out, they do so 
only after having partaken of a substantial meal, cased in woollen 
garments and thick furs. 

It was time, however, to do something ; the French army was 
on the point of being severed from its base of operations, and 
already two convoys coining from tlie magazines at Smolensk had 
been captured. Forage was very scarce, and difficult to collect, 
though Napoleon had striven to encourage tho people to bring 
it in, promising that it would be paid for on delivery. The 
number of Cossacks who roamed round the city of Moscow was 
increasing, and to procure the indispensable forage it was necessary 
to engage in endless skirmishes and petty combats. The peasants 
were stubborn, set lire to their clwellings to drive the foragers 
out, and instead of bringing in supplies, killed all those who, 
prompted by the greed of gain, had wended their way to IMoscow. 

The days of rest during the course of a campaign are golden 
opportunities for overhauling one’s armour, and for putting every- 
thing into serviceable condition, so as to be in the best possible 
state of efficiency when the operations are resumed. The clothing, 
the shoeing, tho reserve supplies, the regimental transiiort, are 
all points which should then receive special attention. 

Valuable time, which could have been employed by tin* 
generals in re-equipping the troops, in organizing convoys, 
in eliminating everything superfluous, and reducing the im- 
pedimenta to the strictest necessary, was wasted. The very 
chiefs who had counselled a halt at Witebsk appear to have 

* Lieutenant Colonel de Ponthon had pointed this out to the emperor when 
tryin<^ to dissuade him from xindertaking the invasion of Uussia. 
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become paralyzed. If there were some who well foresaw the 
difficulties of the retreat, yet they did not exert themselves to 
their utmost to facilitate an operation which is difficult at all 
times, but more so when undertaken during the rigours of Avinter. 
The troops set out on their return to the base with their clothing 
worn out and deficient of shoes. There were some who had picked 
up a few furs in the pillage of Moscow, and were, consequently, 
bettor prepared than their comrades to withstand the rigours of 
the climate. 

The army was encumbered by a large artillery park, and a 
mass of vehicles of all sorts drawn by 50,000 horses. Some 
carriages were laden with nothing else but loot captured in the 
city. The impedimenta obstructed and retarded the movements 
of the troops, and it was very soon seen what a difficult matter it 
would be to find provisions for the soldiers. 

“ The traces of the carriages,” writes Baron Lejeune, “ were 
constantly breaking, the march was I’otarded whilst they were 
memlcd ; there were perpetual blocks in the sand, in the marshes 
or in the passes, ami it often took our troops twelve hours to 
do a distance whicii a single carriage could have accomplished 
in two.” * 

Napoleon ordered all the carriages not absolutely necessary 
for the transport of provisions to bo burnt, and the horses to 
bo handed over to the artillery, but this order was not complied 
with. 

In this army, which had been now contending for years, 
which had become inured to Avar, the absence of all method was 
very remarkable. As the troops advanced on Moscow it must 
have struck the emperor that every step they Avore taking towards 
that city must necessarily be followed by others tending in the 
opposite direction, to regain their country. If the French had 
swept away all the provisions which the retiring Bussians had 
not been able to carry aAvay or destroy, the exhaustion of the 
country must have been complete. Nothing but an orderly 
establishment of magazines at short intervals folloAving on tlie 
advance of the combatants, could have availed to feed his troops 
on retracing their steps at the conclusion of the campaign. 

The chronicler of another memorable retreat relates hoAv,. 
when the Greeks discussed the best route to take in their retreat, 
Ariajus addressed them thus: “If Ave retrace our steps we shall 

* “ Memoirs of Baron Lejeune,” vol. ii. p. 202. 
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all die of starvation, because we have no more provisions. In the 
last seventeen marches which w'e have made to reach this place 
wo have found nothinj^ in the country, or have otherwise con- 
sumed in passing the little that there was. Let us look, there- 
fore, for another route, possibly longer, but on which we shall not 
bo wanting in victuals.” * 

Kaluga, towards which the French army was to march on 
quitting Moscow’, is situated in the centre of the empire, and lies 
on the right bank of the Oka, a navigable river which falls into 
the Volga at Nijni-Novgorod. It was, and is now, a city of 
great importance to the Eussians, and the seat of an extensive 
corn trade. The city was already occupied by the Russian army, 
and could be very easily fortified. 

Astonished at the resistance he met with at Malo-Jaroslavitz, 
and uncertain if he wore strong enough to force a passage through 
the Russian army at Kaluga, Napoleon, after a council at which 
Murat, Prince Eugene, Berthier, Davout, and Bessieres were 
present, discontinued his march in the direction of that city, and 
issued orders for the army to regain the road to Smolensk, a road 
which his troops in their advance on ]\roscow had denuded of 
almost everything. 

On the road to Smolensk — at Mojaisk, at Gjatz, at Wiazma — 
very little in the shape of food was found ; the provisions began 
to diminisli, and many carriages had to be destroyed for w’ant of 
horses to draw them. The cold now commenced to make itself 
felt, and the number of sick augmented. No issues whatsoever 
were made, and the famished soldiers deserted ; others cast away 
their arms, which they had no longer suflicient strength to hold. 
In the presence of a fate which seemed inevitable their spirit 
grow paralyzed and weak. Cold and debility, the necessary 
consequence of want of nourishment, made many soldiers quit 
the ranks and roam over the neighbourhood in the hope of 
finding there a crust of bread or some slight shelter. They 
found instead the lances of the restless Cossacks and the pikes 
of a resentful peasantry. 

The unfortunate soldiers had to be content with a slice of 
grilled horseflesh, and a little rye flour made into gruel witli 
snow Avater, or kneaded into cakes when there was fuel. For 
want of salt they seasoned this poor repast with pt)wder taken 
from their cartridges. 

* Xenophon, “ Anahubis ii. 2. 
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Segur states that “ Kutusolf believed that the Russian winter 
of itself would overthrow Napoleon . . . that it was bc'st to leave 
the honour of that victory to the climate, and the work of 
vengeance to the Russian atmosphere.” Apparently, he seems 
to have strictly adhered to this idea, and of bis inactivity there 
is a striking proof in the following instance : — 

On the 3rd of November there was a fight at Wiazma. Of 
this Segur writes : “ Miloradowitch, perceiving that his prey was 
escaping, now applied for reinforcements, and it was again Wilson, 
who was sure to be present wherever he could be most injurious 
to France, who hastened to summon Kutusolf. He found tlie 
old marshal unconcernedly resting himself with his army within 
liearing of tlio action. The ardent Wilson, urgent as the occasion, 
exhorted him in vain ; he could not induce him to stir. Trans- 
ported with indignation, ho called him a traitor, and declared 
that he would instantly despatch one of his Englishmen full speed 
to St. Petersburg to denounce his treason to his emperor ami his 
allies.” 

Tchichagolf, in his memoirs, asserts that the fatal disunion 
which so often prevailed amongst Napoleon’s lieutenants existed 
(piito to the same extent amongst those of Alexander. 

A serious snowstorm, with an icy cold wind, belaboured the 
army after it had quitted Wiazma. On the Oth of November the 
sky assumed a leaden hue, and snow began to fall as it does in 
Russia, thick, heavy, and continuous. Everything was hidden 
from sight except the dark fir trees covered with icicles, and 
here and there the useless remains of some destroyed village. 
In silence, stiffened by the cold, discouraged and famished, the 
unfortunate soldiers trod the road which leads to Smolensk. 

That city was the only hope of the brave ; many of the officers 
and non-commissioned officers, trusting to find within its walls 
some alleviation of their sufferings, strove to keep their famished 
men together. But the weather was now commencing to tell in 
earnest, and the appetite, as is natural in cold climates, began 
to get keener. The number of victims was large, and every 
morning many frozen corpses marked the location of the bivouacs. 

The old men of Russia and Poland assured Baron Ijarrey 
that they had never before exjiorienced such a long and severe 
winter. The birds of those northern regions, surprised by an 
abnormal winter, vainly tried to gain the centre of Europe, and, 
stiffened by the cold, fell at the very feet of the French. 
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Carriages in large numbers were abandoned on all sides, for 
the horses were no longer in a condition to draw them. The 
strength of the animals Avas utterly gone ; they were so worn and 
exhausted that they could not even stand. 

The ubiquitous Cossacks, on their hardy honias, folIoAved, like 
wolves or jackals, every movement of the French army, keeping 
on the border of the forests, and missing no opportunity for 
pouncing on any isolated men to strip tliein, or for seizing any 
vehicle that was abandoned on the road. 

Want has the sad effect of ruining the spirit as much as the 
body. There w'as no longer amongst the enfeebled and dis- 
couraged soldiery any trace of their military virtues ; the sense 
of duty, esprit de corps, honour, courage, and energy had all dis- 
appeared. Generals, officers, and soldiers were mixed, confused 
one Avith the other, Avcaring women’s pelisses, cloaks of all 
sorts, most strange and hideous garments. So disfigured were 
they that their comrades with difficulty Avere able to recognize 
them. The greater portion had no shoes, their feet Avere badly 
protected by pieces of cloth Avhich they had Avound round 
them. 

The irregularities in the advance had seriously undermino<l 
discipline. When the array reached Smolensk on the 13th of 
NoA'ernber, of over 100,000 men barely t37,000 remained in the 
ranks. Napoleon had ordered a great quantity of provisions and 
clothing to be collected there, but the magazines did not contain 
much, for they had been drained by troops on the passage. 
There Avas flour for seven days, rice and spirits for 100,000 men, bat 
no meat. It Avas noAV that the largo number of stragglers, Avith 
no officers to look after their wants, created difficulties in the 
issues. Napoleon had giA^en orders to the effect that food should 
be issued only to authorized officers, bearers of receipts Avhich 
Avere to be exchanged for supplies. The gates of Smolensk were 
closed, so that only the organized troops should be admitted to 
receive their provisions. This arrangement and the delays Avhich 
it entailed irritated the soldiers, dying as they were of hunger and 
cold ; all authority was set at defiance, the storehouses Avere broken 
into, the provisions were looted, and did not serve, as intended, 
to revictual the army corps. There was much disorder, waste, 
and loss of life. 

When distracted by the terrible pains of hunger man’s best' 
qualities are blotted out, and nothing else is seen but the wik 
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beast with all its furious instincts. Neither exhortation, menaces, 
nor blows exercise then the least influence ; men are like a torrent 
let loose, whose ravages it is impossible to arrest. 

A few days’ halt was made at Smolensk to allow the stragglers 
to come up, and on the IGth of November the march was resumed 
for Krasnoe. Ney was left behind with the rear-guard. On the 
17th the marshal, having blown up the ramjiarts, quitted the 
place, but he had not got far from it before he was attacked ou 
both flanks, in front and in rear by the enemy. Napoleon 
reached Orcha on the 19th, and was seriously agitated by the 
uncertainty regarding Ney’s ftite. 

The marshal had found the Ilussians in front of him at 
Ivrasnoe ; posted on the other side of a ravine defended by 
formidable artillery. The French attacked, and twice carried the 
batterie.s, but eventually were driven out by superior number.s. 
The condition of the rear-guard was desperate, still, it was com- 
manded by a daring leader, who had confidence in himself and 
his soldiers. Ney had numerous fires kindled so as to retain the 
enemy in their camp, and by threats of death compelled a 
llussian colonel to guide the troops to the nearest point of the 
Dnieper. He abandoned his artillery, baggage, and wounded, 
and setting out under cover of darkness, reached the banks of the 
a-iver after a march of four hours. IMie river was not thoroughly 
frozen, but the ice was sufficiently strong to .allow of tiie men 
-crossing in single file. For three days the French marched, 
fighting incessantly, along the winding banks of the Dnieper, and 
on the 20th came in sight of the town of Orcha. A strong body 
of the enemy’s infantry occupied a wide plain which separated 
the marshal from the emperor, but some of the officers lie had 
sent to Orcha for assistance reached the place, and brought the 
welcome news that Ney was at hand. Prince Eugene and 
3[ortier were thereupon sent to his relief, the Itussians were 
repulsed, and the marshal and his brave men were conducted to 
headquarters. Of GOOO to 7000 men, at the most 1200 rejoined 
the army. 

The heroism displayed by UFarshal Ney on this occasion, and, 
in fact, in every step of the retreat, will live as long as the records 
of Napoleon’s luckless expedition to Russia. !Chere is no more 
brilliant page in the history of the whole of that war. The 
Bourbons, in their revenge, sullied tlieir name by bespattering the 
walls of Paris with the blood of the man whose daring bravery 
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was the glory of his country. France has produced many gallant 
men, but of the whole number scarcely one excelled in courage 
the unfortunate marshal —the hero who led Napoleon’s Imperial 
Guard in the final effort at Waterloo. 

Treachery, when accompanied by ingratitude or greed, is a 
most detestable crime ; but the unfortunate marshal fell victim 
to the fascination which Napoleon always exercised on all who 
approached him, and to the glorious souvenirs of his deeds. 
Ney appears to have been sincere when the first news of the 
emperor’s return from Elba reached the capital. He and his 
staff rode from one quarter of Paris to the other wearing a white 
cockade of most conspicuous size, but fresh loyalty succumbed 
before the memories of old days. No one could resist the pale 
and calm-featured man In his historical grey surtout and chapeau. 
It was an ideal figure of the glory of the country which 
electrified the great majority of Frenchmen and certainly all 
soldiers. 

]Many of Napoleon’s former followers were dejected, and 
suffered from what was called nosialgie de son empereur. They 
hoped to see him return some day. All Franco in 1815 welcomed 
him back, and so little devotion was felt for the restored Bourbons 
that resistance Avas not even thought of. Ney found his old 
chief received with rapture by the nation, and his own soldiers 
favourable to his cause.* Granted that he had rendered himself 
amenable to punishment, still there were other soutences besides 
the sentence of death which might have been inflicted. 

Davout, who had no great friendly feeling for Ney, begged 
that he might be tried by a court-martial, so firmly did he believe 
that no one would have condemned such a man. In his evidence 
before the Court of Peers Davout stated that the Convention of the 
drd of July with the allies which ho had signed, covered all 
the actions performed during the hundred days, consequently 
that Ney was under the protection of that treaty. The Duke 
of Wellington denied that the French king was bound by the 
convention — a declaration, however, which Alison refutes. 

The marshal’s trial reflected little credit on the court, f Count 

* The French people were never such ardent partisans of Napoleon as after 
lie had been driven from tlio country. Tiie restored Government had done mucii 
incur unpopularity, and its stability was very ijrecariuus. In the end of ISH 
all the nation was discontented, and looked back to tlie days of Napoleon. 

t Marshal iMoncoy refused to bo president t)f tlie court-martial before which 
Ney was to appear. For this ho was confined in the fortress of Hum, and deprived 
of all his employiiicnls. 
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\le Bourmont, whose evidence went a considerable way in bringing 
about Ney’s condemnation and execution, had twice been a 
deserter. On the 31st of March, 1814, he had declared for the 
Bourbons, and at the llestoration had received from the king the 
command of a military division. Wlien Napoleon returned from 
!Klba he went over to him, and was appointed to the command of 
a division of the army of the Moselle, but on the eve of the battle 
of Ligny he again deserted and went to join Louis XVIIL at 
Ghent.* 

The Bourbon Government had no respect for gallant deeds. 
A brave soldier in uniform crossed the British cajnp and got into 
Almeida with instructions for General Brenier. For this daring 
exploit Napoleon conferred on liim the cross of the legion of 
honour and a special pension of (500 francs. At the Restoration, 
Tillet, then a sergeant, had obtained an ordinary retiring pension. 
The special pension became a subject of discussion in the (Chamber, 
as being a violation of the law of pluralities, but General Foy 
pleaded so eloquently in favour of the gallant sergeant that at 
last he was permitted to enjoy both pensions. 

Sir Robert Wilson, in narrating the events of the retreat, 
•states : “ The most stringent order was published to incorporate 
all stragglers into the different corps; to \i\\w\%\\ prevotalement all 
who again quitted the ranks ; to give up all horses to the 
artillery ; to burn all effects except a change of linen and shoes, 
as well as all carriages except a certain number for the use of 
the emigrants from Moscow ; to hold all generals and others 
responsible for the execution of orders whicli the honour of the 
French and the safety of the army required. . . . The order was 
judicious, and the execution essential; but the disorganization 
was too great, the number of stragglers too considerable (the 
non-combatants exceeding the combatants), and the marches too 
-continuous and harassing for due attention and compliance,” t 

Some 300 officers whose men had disappeared proposed form- 
ing themselves into a special corps, ready to fight together on 
every emergency, but, owing to want of strength and discipline, 

* Do r>(Mirniont. was slightly woiiinled in the knof^ontliG lltli of Fohniary, 1814. 
He quitted the battle-iieltl, and handed over the coinniaud to Colonel Voirol of the 
18th liogiment of infantry. Evidently the general was not much missed, for the 
tro(.)p.s on roetdving the news of his departure filled the air with cries of Vive le 
•Colonel Voirol 1 The Jioroie defenee of Nogent-sur- Seine Svas due to tlie energy and 
exiuuplo of the brave colonel. 

t Sir llobert Wilson, K.M.T., ‘‘Narrative of Events during the Invasion of 
Kussia,” p. 284. 
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these escadrons sacres fell to pieces in a few days, before they 
could render tlie slightest service. 

Even worse than the want of method was the indiflerence and 
inactivity evinced by those whose business and duty it was to 
look after the men, to persuade tiicm to remain in the ranks, and 
to spare no trouble in collecting by all possible means the little 
food that was to bo found. Cold and want appear to have been 
accepted as sufficient justification for any dereliction of duty. 
The abject state the Grande Armee had fallen into is described by 
Marbot in the following words ; “ It was in this disorderly camp 
that I saw for the first time soldiers returning from Moscow ; it 
was a heart-breaking sight. All ranks were confounded ; there 
were no arms, no military bearing; soldiers, officers, even 
generals were clad in rags, and for boots had nothing but strips 
of leather or cloth hardly fastened together with string ; — a huge 
rabble, in which thousands of men of different nations were 
jumbled, shouting in every language of the Continent of Europe, 
and unable to understand each other.” With good reason the 
Baron accuses the head-quarters staft’ for not having made tin? 
50,000 stragglers and soldiers separated from their regiments cro.''S- 
the bridges over the Berosiua on the night of the 27th of 
Koveinber. Being anxious for the pack-horse which carried his 
regimental cash-box and account-books, he crossed to the right 
bank to look for it, and, to his surprise, found the bridges com- 
pletely deserted. “Not one officer of the imperial household, 
not one aide-de-camp, not a single marshal, was there to warn 
those poor wretches, and, if necessary, to drive them to tins 
bridges. ... As I passed,” he adds, “ by the head-quarters staff 
and Oudinot’s staff, I called attention to the empty state of the 
bridges, and to the case with which the unarmed men could be 
brought across at a moment when the enemy was not trying to 
do anything. But it was all in vain; I only received evasive 
answers, and each man left the task of directing the operations 
to his colleagues.” 

Another ofticer recrossed the river to look after his equipment. 
Baron Jiarrey, the chief surgeon of the Gi*ande Armee, having 
gone across the Beresina with the Imperial Guard, discovered) 
after a time that several cases of instruments necessary for the 
wounded bad been left on the other bank. Ilis concern was so^ 
great that he crossed back to look for them. Arrived at the end 
cf the bridge he fell in the midst of a delirious crow d of disbanded 
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soldiers, and ran the rihk of being crushed to death, 
excellent man and devoted surgeon had gained the affection of 
the army, llis name was no sooner bruited than ho was seized 
and carried speedily back across the bridge, and placed in safety 
amongst the troops on the other side of the river. “ Let us save 
him who has saved us,” was heard on every side. In all the 
horror of the situation the gratitude of the soldiers overcame 
every other feeling, and made the life of the man who had often 
saved theirs most valuable to bo preserved.* 

There were some colonels who strove to keep the men in the 
ranks, and Baron de Marbot has left us some details of the 
several measures he took to that effect. f It was not surprising 
that the bearing of the 23rd Chasseurs a cheval should have 
elicited the emperor’s approval, for a corps of over 500 sabres, 
well mounted and equipped, must have been a rare sight at that 
time. T’he Chasseurs, however, had belongeil to the 2nd Corps, 
.stationed for two months at 1’olot.sk. and had not taken part in 
the advance on IMoseow ; moreover, quite lately, on the 23rd of 
November, they had come in for a windfall in the capture of 1500 
vchi(des belonging to Tchichagoff’s army. These were captured 
by Castex’s brigade, composed of the 23rtl and 21th Chasseurs. 

Marbot states: “The booty was immense — a hundred times 
more, indeed, than the brigade could carry.” However, that 
prudent commander took advantage of his good fortune. “ So I 
assembled my regiment, and pointed out that as they had a loi»g 
retreat before them, during which it would probably be impossible 
for us to continue distributing rations of meat, as I had done 
throughout the campaign, they had better take .steps chiefly to 
supply themselves with j)rovisions. I added that they should 
also think of protecting themselves against cold ; and that as 
overladen horses do not last long, they must not break theirs 
down with all sorts of things of no use in war. To sum up, I 
said that I should hold an inspection, and that all that was not 
food, shoes, or clothing would bo rejected without mercy.” $ 

The Russian carts and carriages were well stocked, and after 
the two cavalry regiments had benefited by this capture, ^Marshal 
Oudinot allowed the other troops of the 2ud Corps to send 

* Napoleon left a legacy of 100,000 francs to Larrc}', adding, “ .He is the most 
virtuous man I have ever known.” 

t Bee “ Momoii's of Baron do Marbot,” vol. ii. chap. xxix. 
t “Memoirs of Baron de Marbot.” vol. ii. cliap. xxx. 
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detacliments in turn to appropriate provisions and clothing. 
There was something still left to be taken on the following day 
by the swarms of disbanded troops on their way back from 
Moscow. 

Admiral Tchichagoff, with the army of Wallachia, should 
never have been allowed to pass by Prince Schwartzenberg, who 
had been posted with 30,000 Austrians in Volhynia to close the 
way. However, the news that the occupation of ^Moscow had not 
led to peace awoke the hatred of the Austrian and Prussian allies, 
whom Napoleon had imprudently placed on both wings of his 
army. Thus the armies of Tchichagoff and Wittgenstein both 
closed on the French rear. 

Marbot points out another piece of carelessness in collecting 
all the dismounted men at Lepel, where they were to receive 
horses that were expected from Warsaw. The place was badly 
chosen, and it would have been better to have sent the men 
direct to Warsaw, whore in the depot there were plenty of horses 
only wanting riders. 

Kutusoflf pursued Napoleon’s forces with little vigour; had ho 
displayed more activity and enterprise ho would have prevented 
any of the French troops ever reaching the Beresina. In the 
passage of that river the French lost a large number of waggons, 
and the disbanding increased. There wns no longer an army, 
and by abandoning the remnants of his forces to return to France 
the emperor added to the existing disorder, for he appointed a 
successor wlio uas unequal to the task. 

Lejeune states tliat the emperor, yielding to the earnest 
entreaties of his most faithful servants, decided to leave the 
army and return to France. It w’as a bad example, which was 
soon followed by Murat and many other superior officers. The 
only excuse was the necessity for reorganizing the French forces, 
which that stop enabled him to do. 

The small groups had ceased to exist ; every individual moodily 
followed his way, leaning for support on the branch of a tree. 
What a sorrowful spectacle ! The warriors who had conquered 
Europe had the ap])earance of spectres, and dragged their 
emaciated bodies in mute despondency through these immense 
snow-covered plains. 

Woe to him who allowed sleep to overcome him, even for a 
few moments ; he never woke again. Woe to those who made a 
false step and slipped, for they had not the strength to get up, 
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and if they implored for help no one paid tlie least attention 
to them. The most selfish egotism crushed all kindly feeling 
in almost every breast. The men were reduced to the level 
of brutes, without the power of feeling compassion. Such alone 
as had an exceptional coustitutidh survived. 'J'lie only way to 
keep alive was to march, for the heat engendered by motion 
prolonged vital resistance. Those who were drawn on carts and 
other vehicles got benumbed and died. Those who rode arrived 
at the bivouacs quite rigid, and in essaying to warm .up their 
I’rozen limbs at the fire contracted gangrene. It was a wise 
precaution to march always on foot, and to keep at a judicious 
distance from the bivouac fires. Fighting had nearly ceased, for 
if on the side of the French the arms had been abandoned, on 
the other the enemy lacked the strength to give battle. 

Many of tlie French during the retreat were drowned in the 
dark by falling into the village wells, the openings of which are 
level with the ground. Others, overcome with misery, committed 
suicide. 

Some relief might have been obtained at Wilna, where the 
commissariat had collected provisions, clothing, shoes, spirits, 
etc., and where the magazines contained forty days’ supply of 
flour and thirty-six of meat for 100,000 men ; but there was no 
longer any vestige of discipline. Any methodical distribution 
was impossible, the ofticers being no longer obeyed. As soon 
as the city w'as reached, on the 0th of December, the crowd 
rushed in, every individual’s paramount concern being to satisfy 
his own personal wants. Here was a sad proof again of Lafon- 
taine’s words, Venti'e a fame n'a iVoreillcs. Something might 
have been done with a more orderly mass, but no one took the 
trouble to prescribe how the issues were to be regulated. The 
Duke of Bassano and General Hogendorf, the military com- 
mander, had I’etired to the Nicmen, and Plural’s staff neglected 
to take the initiative. 

As the army w'as retiring the Duke of Bassano would have 
done much better service by organizing a succession of depots on 
the line of communications, with provision columns and convoys. 
Fixed magazines in the city were a mistake, and the result 
showed it. On the night of the 10th the city had to be evacuated 
in a hurry, for the Russians were attacking it, and all the 
provisions, materials, sick, and wounded fell into the hands of the 
enemy. On the hill of Ponaii, four kilometres from the town. 
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tho treasure- waggons, containing ten millions in goW, were 
captured by the Cossacks. Napoleon had given directions to 
have tho money in the chest sent to Dantzig, but the order 
evidently had come too late. The position of the French was 
not improved. 

There is the testimony of Baron do Marbot, an officer who 
gained a just reputation from looking after tho wants of his 
men ; his words show what might have been done had every 
one’s faculties of mind and body not been paralyzed by the cold.* 
He refutes Count do Segur’s statement that hunger drove somo 
of the retreating French to eat human flesh. “The road was so 
lined with dead horses,” he says, “ that no one needed to think of 
cannibalism. Further, it would be a great mistake to suppose 
that provisions were altogether lacking in the district. They 
only ran short in the places actually on tho road, since tho 
neighbourliood of these had been drained when the army was on 
its way to jMoscow ; but it had swept by like a torrent without 
spreading laterally, and the harvest had since been gathered, so 
that the country had in some measure recovered, and, by going a 
league or two to one side a fair amount coidd bo found. It is 
true that only detachments still in good order could make these 
expeditions without being picked up by the swarms of Cossacks 
who prowled around us. I made arrangements, therefore, with 
several colonels to organize armed forays. These returned 
always not only with bread and some head of cattle, but bringing 
sledges laden with salt meat, floui’, and oats, obtained in tho 
villages which the peasants had not deserted, showing that if the 
Duke of Bassano and Cenoral ilogendorf, who had been entrusted 
with the management of Lithuania, had done their duty while 
they were at Wilna, tliey might with case have established largo 
stores. But they attended only to provisioning the town, and 
took no thought of the troops.” j 

The retreat continued, and Count de Segur gives a heart- 
rending picture of tho miserable state to which the soldiers were 
reduced, “ Like savages, the strongest stripped the weakest ; 
they rushed at the ’lying, and often did not wait for their last 
breath. When a horse fell you might have fancied yourself in 
presence of a starving pack of hounds ; they surrounded it, they 

* On tho night f)f tho tith of December Baron Larrej’s thermometer rcgisti;rett 
28 degreorj Kcuunuir ot* rri>>t. 

t “Meiijoirs of liurcii de JMarbot,” vol. ii. clmp. xxxii. 
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tore it to pieces, which they disputed umongst themselves like 
devouriug dogs ! ” 

“ Chcicun pour soi, e'est la loi cle nature.” * 

The intense cold affected in a special manner the troops 
which had hitherto been in quarters. The 12th Division was 
sent from Wilna to Ochtniana to meet the Old (Uiard. Of 12,000 
men w'ho composed it only oiiO survived the march. The sud<len 
change from hot barracks to a bitterly cold bivouac caused the 
death of this great number of men. 

On the loth of December Kowno, the starting-point of the 
campaign and last llussian town, was reached. Tlie French then 
took the direction of Gumbinen. 'I.’weuty thousand unfortunate 
soldiers, covered with rags, of which 2000 or oOOO still retained 
their arms, was all that remained of the invading army. Accord- 
ing to Daron Larrey, 3000 of the be.>t soldieis of the Guard, 
belonging to the infantry and cavalry, almost all from the 
southern provinces of Franco, were the only troops who had 
really resisted the cruel hardships of the retreat; they still 
retained their arms, their hor’ses, and their warlike bearing. 
The Dukes of J.'antzig and of Istria were at their head ; the 
priiKies Joachim and Fugeno marched with them. 

The undauuted Ney had commanded the rear-guard to the 
last, and words caunot be found for bestowing sutlicient praise on 
tlie heroism ho displayed throughout. Neither the deadly winter 
climate of Dussia, the groat proportion of the pursiting foices, the 
utter dejection of his soldiers, could subdue the spirit of this raio 
warrior, whose courage ever rose beyond the obstacles he had to 
surmount. AVell did ho deserve tho proud distinction that 
Napoleon bestowed on him of tho bravest of the brave — 

“ Sit TIBI Tekka lev is.’' f 

'fho liussians, apparently satisfied with having swept the 
enemy froiu the national territory, halted on the Niemen. The 
promise given by tho Czar to Mons. de Narbonne, “ I shall not 
attack, but 1 shall not lay down the arms as long as there will 
remain a foreign soldier in llussia,” had been kept. 

At Gumbinen the retreating troops wore joined by some of 
the Neapolitan guards, with some artillery and cavalry. The 

* IJorard, the writer of tlie “ Cancans.” 

t Tliis pious w ish was utitred at tho funeral of the Latins ; it W'as to the efl’eet 
that earth might press lightly on the person biirieil. 
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stragglers gathered round this nucleus. Food began to bo issued 
witli regularity, and the soldiers found comfortable shelter against 
the cold, which was still intense. 

The style of the bulletins announcing the retreat of the 
Crrande Armce from JIIoscoav was anything but reassuring, and 
created alarm.* Desprez, returning from Moscow, wrote to King 
Joseph: “The imagination (unnot conceive the reality of our 
-reverses ; in one word, the army was dead.” 

Thiers computes the losses of the French and allies at 
300,000 men. Marbot, basing his estimate on the returns referred 
to already in p. 120, which, he says, had been all covered over with 
notes in Napoleon’s own hand, assumes the total of the army to 
have comprised 325,900 men. Of the 15.5,400 French, it appears 
that 60,000 recrossed the Niemen, so that 95,000 only were 
missing ; of these, 30,000, who had been taken prisoners, returned 
home after the peace, reducing the loss of the Frencli to 65,000 
men. Of the allies the loss was much less, for the Austrian and 
Prussian contingents went bodily over to the enemy, and the 
other allies individually deserted during the retreat. Marbot 
gives some particulars of the losses of his regiment, the 23rd 
Chasseurs, which deserve to be noticed as an example of what 
results can be attained when the zeal of the colonel, offtcers, and 
non-commissioned ollicers is exerted in enforcing discipline and 
in taking due care of the men in campaigning. “ When the 
campaign opened, the 23rd Chasseurs were 1018 all told. Thirty 
more joined at Polotsk, bringing the total up to 1048. Out of 
these I had 109 killed, 77 captured, 65 maimed, and 10-1 missing 
— 355 in all ; so that on the return of the troo 2 >ors whom 1 had sent 
to Warsaw after the campaign, the regiment, when sent on beyond 
the Elbe, in February, 1813, could muster 693 mounted men, 
who had shared in the liussian campaign. Napoleon could not 
believe it ; he had the regiment inspected, and a special return 
drawn up of all men present by name, when the colonel's state- 
ment was fully confirmed.” 

Marbot was not the only officer who took great pains to 
secure the well-being of his men. Another deserving more than 
passing notice on this same point was Major Curcly. De Brack 
says in his praise, “ This man, so brave, so intrepid, so ingenious, 

* On tho amiivursary of the victory of Ansterlitz, at IMolodetschno, Napoleon 
dictated the 2\)ih JJnllctin. it dfscribe.s succinctly the disasters which befell his 
ariny, but it concealed their true extent. 
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so strong- so ready, so calculating in daring enterprises, 
when he commanded a detachment, was, at the same time, its 
doctor, veterinary surgeon, saddler, shoemaker, cook, baker, 
farrier, till, coming face to face with the enemy, he showed himself 
the most remarkable man of the Grande Arniee,” What more 
flattering praise could the gallant general have bestowed than 
the words, “For me Curely was the pattern of a light cavalry 
man”?* 

This is what Curely himself writes on the measures he took 
for feeding his soldiers in this campaign — 

“ Having quitted Bonn on the .30th of May, 1812, to join 
my regiment in llussia with a squadron of 220 horses, I arrived 
at Seskerky on the 19th of August, and there I remained till 
the 29th. 

“ I took advantage of this stay to get ray squadron in tire 
best state of efliciency. I found a mill ; I had some corn ground, 
and some bread baked ; I issued four days’ supply to my squadron, 
and carried as raucli away in carts. On quitting, I loft in the 
village, which is situated only four leagues beyond Polotsk, a 
quartermaster-sergeant and four chasseurs, whoso horses were 
lame ; these were the only men that I left in rear, and they wore 
very useful to me. I left a written order with tho quarter- 
master* soi'geant to have wheat and rye ground, and to have 
bread baked, which I would send to pick up; and early on tho 
morning of the 29th 1 left to rejoin my regiment, which was 
bivouacking in front of Polotsk. 

“My precautions were not useless, because, on arrival, I 
found the regiment without bread. I began by distributing 
what I had brought in the carts, and informed Colonel do 
Lagrange, who commanded my regiment, tho 20th Chasseurs, of 
the five men which I had left behind at Seskerky. As the 
army had no bread, I proposed to the colonel his sending an 
etticer to that village to supervise the manufacture. This ho 
<lid ; and thus we got bread up to the 20th of September. At 
that date my officer and my men were sent back from Seskerky 
by superior order, but no bread w'as given us. 

“On the 20th of September forage was again exhausted; it 

* Curtly performed some darin*:!^ deeds. In tlie battle of Polotsk, October 17, 
1812, having cauglit sight of tho llussiau general, AVittgeiistein, ho dashed at liiiu 
with a squadron of the* 20th Chasseurs and enptured him. In a ligiit with tho 
genernl’s escort wliich follow'cd, Curely was unhorsed, and his captive succeeded 
in making his escape. 
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•became necessary to spread out. The brigade went further 
forward on the Polota ; and to the 20th Chasseurs (which I 
temporarily commanded) was allotted a single castle in the 
Polish style, named Korleski. This house was isolated and 
surrounded by a palisade, so that I found myself protected from 
surprise on the part of the enemy. I therefore located the 
regiment in the enclosure, and put as many horses as possible 
under shelter : the rest had to bivouac. The magazine of 
Seskerky did no longer exist ; I received no more bread from it. 
No more did the army administration furnish mo with any. 
This is what I did to keep my soldiers alive — 

“ I sent the regiment in search of green rye in the fields and 
'unoccupied villages that lay in front of us. Two-thirds I had 
threshed, and the straw went for the horses. In the house there 
was a hand-mill. Day and night the men relieved each other from 
hour to hour to grind ; and some bakers I had in the regiment 
baked bread. As to meat, it never failed, the country being 
very rich in cattle. I had a forge set up in the house ; and not 
only did I keep the shoeing always up to the mark, but I 
completed all the chasseurs who were without them with four 
spare shoes and sixty nails. Amongst my men I had some shoe- 
makers ; I bought leather, and had the boots repaired. I caused 
the most pressing repairs to bo executed to the clothing and 
saddlery. Wo had but a pool of water for the men and the horses. 
I put some rye flour with water into barrels to ferment; this 
gave us a drink not very agreeable in flavour but very wdiole- 
some.” 

Neither lllarbot nor Curely participated in the advance on 
IMoscow, for they formed part of the troops (2nd and 0th Ct)rps) 
j)Osted at Polotsk, but they deserve no less praise for w hat they 
did. With regard to these two corps there was not tlie excuse of 
rapid and continuous marches to plead as an excuse to cover the 
neglect in providing for them, still Marshal Uouvion Saint-Cyr 
states, “ Not to let their soldiers die of starvation, the commanders 
of corps sent out on their part detachments to procure provisions ; 
an inconvenience which was further aggravated because the 
greatest number of men went to plunder on their own account.” 

Both at Smolensk and at Wilna want of discipline prevented 
the best utilization of the available resources ; in both cases very 
strict injunctions had been issued to the effect that the issues 
were to be made to parties commanded by officers, who were to 
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furnish receipts in retuni. This measure could not be carried 
into effect, for the mass of the men had quitted the ranks. 

In war the courage of the troops, the boldness and experience 
of the general are not sullicient; discipline constitutes the 
veritable force of an army. Discipline jneans always and every- 
where the safety of the entire host. What made the small 
Swedish army of Gustavus Adolphus so powerful was a severe 
discipline ; this was the base of its excellence. The Russians in 
their retreat in 1812 showed great discipline, the French and 
their allies in theirs an utter want of it, 

God’s first gift to man w'as order, and had the poor .soldiers, 
miles and miles away from their base, fully realized that in 
discipline alone lay their only hope of safety, they would have 
'kept together, and severely punished the feeble Russian advanced 
ffuards which tried to overtake them in the retreat, Tlie bonds 
uF discipline at first had been carelessly allowed to relax, and 
when the number of stragglers and the disorder became too great 
the evil was past all remedy. This is one of the most valuable 
lessons of the campaign. The more adverse the circumstances, 
the stricter must bo the discipline of the army. 

This campaign also showed the truth of the principles enun- 
ciated by Frederick the Great. The Russians, retiring in their owm 
country, and occupying ground which had yet been untouched, 
had a considerable advantage over the French. They approached 
their reinforcements and fell back on well-filled magazines and 
convoys. This was in their favour as long as their retreat lusted, 
but the destruction of their towns and provisions, intended to 
hamper the invaders, did them considerable injury during the 
pursuit. Marching in cold weather ruined the French, but w^as 
likewise injurious to the more hardy Muscovites. Raron Mai’bot 
writes : “ The Russian soldiers, accustomed as they are to pass 
the winter in houses whore draughts are always excluded and 
stoves always lighted, are far more sensitive to cold than those 
of any other country ; and the heavy losses which the enemy 
incurred from this cause explained the slackness of their 
pursuit.” 

General Sir Robert Wilson writes : “ The 29th Bulletin will 
justify every opinion I adventured at the time, and the present 
state of the Russian force will afford a severe comment on the 
policy of those who considered that evasion of resistance would 
economize the Russian strengdi. The march has certainly not 
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cost less to the Russian armies than 80,000 men, and every day 
the effects extend with alarming violence. Few of our battalions 
muster more than 200 men under arms ; and all the armies now 
moving on the Vistula cannot bring more than 70,000 effectives. 

“ We are taught to expect great reinforcements in the spring, 
equal to 200,000 men ; but the whole line of march is a fest 
lazaretto — so bad that of 10,000 men who marched from Bayan, 
only 2500 entered Wilna a fortnight since, and the greater portion 
of that number has remained there in the hospitals, where 8000 
bodies still remain unburied.” * 

Very evidently Kutusoff, by failing to appreciate to the full 
extent the necessity for supporting Miloradowitch at Wiazma, was 
responsible for much of this. 

Scgiir concludes, " Winter, that terrible ally of the Muscovites, 
had sold them his assistance clearly. Their disorder pursued 
our disorder. . . . The 120,000 of Kutusoff’s army were then 
reduced to 35,000. Of Wittgenstein’s 50,000 scarcely 15,000 
remained.” f “ Fortunately, the intensity of the cold, which had 
just completed the discouragement of our people, had also 
bemimbed their enemies.” Habit certainly trains to endure 
hardships, but there is a limit beyond which nature cannot go. 
When that limit is reached, man will follow the natural law 
common to all living beings, the j)reservation of his existence ; 
for this ho must have food, warmth, and rest. 

* Sir Eobort AVilson, K.M.T,, “ Narrative of Events diirin^j the Invasion of 
Eussia,” pp. dliS, o99. 

t (ienerul Louis Eliilippe Comte de K?egur, Campaign of Eiissia,” vol. ii. 
pj). 335, 330, 
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CHAPTEU X. 

THU CRIMEAN WAR AND THE INDIAN MUTINY. 

The expedition to the Crimea cannot be compared in importance 
with tlie (;ampaigus commented on in the last ehapt(;rs. That 
cxi)edition, nevertheless, was remarkable, inaBinuch as it gave a 
new impetus to the study of the art of war. In the struggle 
before the earthworks of Sebastopol (5an be found the germs of 
improvements in weapons and appliances, such as the perfecting 
»»1‘ small arms, the means for augmenting the range and de- 
structive power of artillery, the adoption of armour-plates for 
shi[>s, the employment of railways in war, and many other. 

On the 1st of JMay, 1 851, Her 3Iajosty Queen Victoria opened 
the great exhibition in Hyde Park. This was the lust essay to 
gathei- together all samples of the world’s craft and industry, and 
there w'ere many thoughtful persons who seriously believed that 
once men had met together in friendly and peaceful competition, 
they Avould never again bo persuaded to meet in rivalry of a 
different kind. 

There liad sprung up in England a general decrying of arms. 
A party called the “ Peace Party ” had been formed, which 
denounced war in very strong terms. In the eyes of people on 
the Continent, England appeared to be on the decline; her 
ancient spirit seemed to be failing her. 

Per a period of forty years the country had been relatively at 
j)eace. British troops had been engaged in distant lands, in 
Afghanistan, in the Punjab, and at the Cape of Good Hope, but 
from the period of the fall of Napoleon Great Britain had remained 
at peace with the Continental States of Europe. IMany of the 
new generation had grown up in the belief that wars were things 
of the past, and that the practice of settling internationai disputes 
by the sword was barbarous and wicked. 
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On the 14th of September, 1852, the great Duke of Wellington 
(lied ; the embodiment of the country’s last military achievements, 
the Avise and successful general who had gained so many laurels 
for the British Army in India, in the Peninsula, and at Waterloo, 
was laid to rest. He was in his eighty-fourth year, and thougli 
his unswerving devotion to the national good had gained for him, 
as a counsellor, unlimited trust, he liad reached an age when the 
mind natuially loses a great deal of its power. 

The great feeling of security, the doctrines put forth by 
the Peace Society, had caused Great Britain to forget the old 
Latin maxim, Si vis imcem, para helium. The costly lessons 
taught by the wars which had harassed JSuropc at the commence- 
jnent of the century had been allowed to fall into oblivion, and 
the calling of arms was pursued by the officers more as a gentle- 
manly career than with any just appreciation of the real object for 
which nations patiently submit to the burdens of standing armies. 
The blunder was made, and it is not an uncommon one with ns, 
to dispense with certain military establishments in peace, for the 
reason that they run away with much money, and their employ- 
ment is only prosi)ectivo.* Such Avas the unfortunate condition 
of things in our army Avhen, in his irresistible craving for more 
territory, the Czar Nicholas I. began in 1853 to propose to Sir 
G. Hamilton Seymour some arrangomont anent the division of the 
inheritance of the Oltoman Empire in Europe. 

Only tAA'o years before this (December 2, 1851), Louis 
Napoleon had made himself master of France by a co»/> 
d’etat, and by a Amte of the people had ascended the throne as 
Napoleon III. Here Avas an opportunity for him to transfer 
the attention of his subjects from domestic contentions to some 
shoAvy policy abroad. Kinglake puts it that the Avar sprung out 
of a dispute about a key and a silver star ; the matter in dispute 
hinged on some obscure rights regarding the holy j)laces, Avhich 
diplomacy failed to set straight, ending in Turkey detylaring Avar 
against Itussia. On the 30th of November, 1853, the first tragic 
event of the Avar occurred ; the Turkish fleet was at Siuo})e, a 
considerable seaport toAvn and naval station on the southern 
shore of] the Black Sea. There Nachimoff attacked and 
destroyed it. 

* In 1854 we discovered to our cost what a mistake had been made in 1833 in 
suiipresbing the lioyal Waggon Train, which the Duko of Wellington originated 
in tli (3 Peninsala for the conveyance of tlie sick and wounded, aininunition, regi- 
mental baggage, and everything brougbt within range of the enemy's lire. 
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In the British Cabinet there were men Avho disliked the idea 
of war ; Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Gladstone liad a sensitive objec- 
tion to it. The former liad witnessed in his youth the carnage 
of Leipsic, and, iu his horror for war, helped to involve his 
country in the very evil ho so much dreaded. Lord Palmerston, 
however, on whom the Emperor of the French brought considerable 
pressure, overcame the reluctance of liis colleagues. France and 
England acquainted Russia of their firm resolution to prevent any 
repetition of the Sinope affair; it was intimated to her that their 
squadrons would enter the Black Sea with orders to request, and, 
if necessary, to constrain every Russian ship met in that sea to 
return to Sebastopol, and to repel by force any act of aggression 
afterwards attempted against the Ottoman territory or flag. In 
accordance with this threat, on the 1th of January, 1854, the 
fleets of England and France entered the Euxinc. In the 
'(Queen’s Speech (January 31, 1854) Parliament was asked to 
provide for an increase of the military and naval forces, and a 
few days later, on the 21st of Ftibruary, 1854, Her Majesty 
declared war against Russia. 

The great ox])octations formed in 1851 fell to the ground, and 
the cheerful prospecd of unity and ])oaee amongst civilized nations 
was banished to the realms of philanthropic imagination. The 
old antagonists, England and France, entered into the contest 
as allies, and the ci)inmand of the British forces was conferred on 
Lord Raglan, an old pnj)il of the great Duke in the Peninsula 
and at Waterloo. 

When the allies landed at Varna, in Turkey, the Russians, 
with an army of from 00,000 to 80,000 men, were besieging the 
fortified town of Silistria on the Danube. At that time the allies 
could not render any assistance to Mussa Pacha and his be- 
leaguered garrison, from want of suflieient land transport; the 
two armies on that account were not yet in a condition to take 
the field. If we accept Kinglake’s estimate, the British force 
alone to undertake a march into the interior needed 1-4,000 pack- 
horses or mules, of which number not more than about one-third 
had been collected. 

On the 23rd of June, 1854, after a siege which lasted thirty- 
nine days, the Russians retreated from the walls of Silistria with a 
large loss of men. They never appear to have been in earnest in 
wishing to take the place. With this retreat of the Russians 
within their boundaries, the main cause of dispute between the 
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allies and Eussia came to an end ; but Nicholas had not been 
punished, and aftei* all the fuss made about the expedition tlio 
people of France and England did not relish the troops coming 
back having done nothing. It was then that the idea began to 
acquire ground in both capitals that the allies should invade the 
Crimea, and destroy the harbour of Sebastopol, the chief naval 
arsenal of Bussia in the Black Sea. The plan was conceived at 
home, b\it none of the allied commanders, naval or military, 
were in favour of the expedition ; the French, principally, con- 
sidered the proposed enterprise to be rash. 

Tlie Crimea is a peninsula of 8000 to 9000 square miles, 
almost surrounded by water ; its shores on three sides are washed 
by the waves of the Black Sea, and on the fourth by the Sea of 
Azof. The peninsula is united to the mainland by the very 
narrow isthmus of Perekop ; Sebastopol is situated on the south- 
west. The southern district of the Crimea is well cultivated, 
and in that part are to be found many seats belonging to the 
Czar and to Bussian noblemen. The vineyards th(;ro yield 
excellent grapes, and some of them produce very good wine ; 
grain of various kinds is raised abundantly, llluch attention is 
bestowed upon horses, oxen, and sheep. Tin? northern 2 >art of the 
2 )oninsula, how(;ver, contrasts greatly with the south ; it is one 
vast uniform stepjie, destitute of water and wood, with a soil, 
generally s])eaking, very unfit for agricultiu’e, with numerous salt 
lakes and salt marshes. This much the allied commanders had 
been able to ascertain; it was nothing more than a general 
geograj^hical descrij)tion of the country, but there were many 
other very imjjortant points on which they were utterly ignorant. 

The iiopular outcry for an expedition to destroy Sebastopol 
could not bt; quieted, and eventually orders were given to the 
French and English commanders-in-chief to take steps for trans- 
porting tlie troops across the Black Sea and to invade the 
Chersonese Peninsula. 

It is necessary to observe that a very important matter in tlu; 
transfer of the army across the Euxine was overh)okod. In Sir 
Anthony Sterling’s words, “ Our army was sliot on shore in tlie 
Crimea without baggage or transport.” A certain amount of 
land transport had been collected by Commissary-Cfeneral Filder 
at Yarna,* but, on account of the limited number of ships 

* About 4000 horses iukI mules, 2^400 draught oxen, and 2500 carts and arahu^, 
with a largo multitude of drivers, had been collected in llulgaria. 
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5 \vailable, most of it was left in Turkey on the departure of the 
army. As the British staff were in complete ignorance with 
regard to the country about to be invaded, this was a serious 
fault. In Kinglake’s words, “ when England flew to arms against 
Russia, she was not only without a land transport corps, but even 
without adequate knowledge of the huge operations required for 
enabling a modern army to live and move.” It would h.ave been 
more in accordance with the teachings of the art of war to have 
left a thousand troops or so at Vania, and to have made room for 
a certain proportion of army transport. For this serious blunder 
the staff and not the commissariat was answerable, and matters 
would have been worse had the Russians swept away from 
Eu 2 )atoria and its neighbourhood all the available country 
carriage. As it was, 350 arabas were captured on landing. At 
the time there ajqiears to have been a notion that the army 
would throw up iutrenchments, and wait until the shijis could 
return and bring the remainder of the baggage, horses, and mules 
left in Turkey. 

The soldiers were disembarked without knapsacks, and had 
to carry on shore a few articles of kit, ammunition, and three 
days’ jirovisions. They carried cold jiork and biscuit, with a 
canteen of water. No tents were landed. 

On the march from Eupatoria both armies had to rely on a 
floating base, and the absolute necessity for having a safe one on 
land was one of the jirincipal arguments held in support of 
undertaking a march to seize the gi’ound on the south side of 
Sebastopol. By that inancouvre, wliich the depressed and dis- 
organized state of the Russian army after the defeat on the Alma 
made safe, the British had secured the small tideless harbour 
of Balaclava, and Lord Raglan was relieved of much anxiety 
with regard to his transport ships. 

The harbour of Balaclava was so small that it could not take 
in all the transports; it was this which led to the loss of th(i 
Prince, the Progress, and other ships, laden with much-needed 
stores, in the great storm of the llth November. 

Commissary-General Filder, an officer who had acquired con- 
siderable experience in the Peninsular War, had charge of the 
commissariat arranjiements. The verbal instructions he received 
Irom tlie Treasury, were to make the war cheaply. He was to 
procure the greater 2 >art of his i)rovision8 on the spot; but the 
cultivation of the plateau of Sebustojiol, when the allies occupied 
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it in the last days of September, 1854, was very inconsiderable, 
tind the majority of the crops in the country had been gathered. 
England in the end had to make up for this short-sighted 
policy, and it cost many millions to repair the evils of injudicious 
parsimony. 

The collapse in a very short period of every branch of military 
administration cast considerable discredit on our army. How 
was it possible that in the brief space of a few weeks the system 
of clothing, of transport, of feeding, of nursing* — everything, in 
fact — could have broken down? A rejoinder is not dillicult; the 
lessons of the past had been permitted to be forgotten, and Great 
Britain had plunged into a war without being prepared or 
organized for such an undertaking. The new generation of 
officers was inexperienced, and the real study of the art of war 
had been shamefully neglected. 

It was the absence of all system, or of one equal to the 
emergency, which caused the failure of the entire machinery of 
army administration. The Parliamentary Committee elicited the 
fact that no estimates were ever made in England for what 
provisions and transport the army might have needed after 
landing in the Crim(;a. 

Nothing or next to nothing was known of the intended country 
of operations ; the necessary preliminary studies had been 
neglected. An array in movement can tap fresh resources, but 
not so an army which is stationary ; and one thing must have been 
very clear — that f5o,000 men would soon have consumed the 
resources of a not particularly productive peninsula. The strength 
of the British force in the first winter di(l not e.vcecd 25,000 men, 
and with the sea communication open — for the Ilussian fleet 
afloat was shut up in the harbour of Sebastopol — and with 
steam transports available, it is inconceivable how advantage 
was not taken of the resources of the mai'kcts of Trebizond, 
Constantinople, and Smyrna. It could not have been a difficult 
task, with the influence of our consuls, to keep our small 
army thoroughly well supplied from the products of Bulgaria and 
Turkey in Asia. The error committed by the administration of 
the army at home was in not having detailed officers or other 
agents to feed the base from the resources found in its vicinity. 

* There was no hospital corps, and a nuiiiljer of men wore taken out of the ranks 
to bo em[)loye(l as hospital orderlies nn<l to accompany tlu; sick going from Jtahiclava 
to Scutari. This aideil in lowering the ellective strength of tlie regiments. 
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England was disgraced by tlie utter collapse of her army 
organizsation. The staff had no special training, and little know- 
ledge of the art of war. The regimental officers were even more 
ignorant. The mediocrity shown by tfio medical and com- 
missariat, their want of provision, the lack of courage of their 
chiefs to assume responsibilities, cast serious discredit on the 
departments.* Of land-transport tliero was next to none. Eor 
a force numbering 36,452 of all ranks landed in the enemy’s 
country there were only 75 mules and a tbw carts. The soldiers 
w(‘re miserably weakened by sickness and overwork; they were 
often half fed; their clothing was inadequate for their proto(!- 
tion; their boots wore out of repair, h’uol was difficult to 
j)rocurc, and it was often impossible for the men to cook their 
food.t This, moreover, was not of tlie best kind, for tiie sub- 
sistence officers had under-estimated the importance of issuing 
soft broad, fresh meat, and some description of vegetables. Was 
it a wonder that the men sickened and died, that from a too 
free issue of salt provisions scurvy broke out, that some regi- 
ments could barely muster a couple of dozen men thoroughly 
lit for duty ? In the month of February, 1855, the British forc(i 
had 14,000 men fit for duty, 10,000 sick absent, and 5000 sick 
present.^: 

I’he real enemy was the want of transport to carry up food 
and munitions to the front. The commissariat had for this 
purpose a few mule-carts and pack animals and some 200 of 
tlie arabas captured at Eupatoria ; to these must bo added the 
regimental bat horses, which were taken from the regiments to 
assist the commissariat. As a large portion of the transport was 
employed in carrying materials and ammunition to the front, 
the want of mules prevented the troops sometimes getting the 
whole of their rations up, although thei'c were abundant stores 
at Balaclava. It has been said that had there been more trans- 
])ort animals there was no forage to feed them with ; but this 
want of forage was nothing more than tlio rest, want of proper 
prevision. Chopped straw and barley, being the ordinary forage 


* TJic coffoo berry, issuod in a green state io troops who had no utensils for 
roasting it and grinding it, and who were short of lire-wooil, showed an incredible 
amount of ignorance or want of thought. 

t Vines were plucked np, root and branch, for fuel. 

X Scutari and its Hospitals,” by the lioiioiirable and Reverend Sydney Godol- 
phin Osborne, reveals a very sad state of incdicieiiov, and ignorance of the necessities 
of war. 
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used all over Turkey, were to be purchased iii any quantity. The 
commissariat demanded a shipment of English hay, and to this 
the Treasury objected, as being far more costly than chopped 
straw. Much time was lost by tlie Treasury, and the hay only 
reached Balaclava in the beginning of February. 

Between the 12th December, 1854, and the 17th January, 
1855, the cavalry division lost no less than 426 horses. Lord 
luican accounted for this loss by the fact of the horses having 
been employed on transport duties, lieally they were badly fed ; 
most of them died of starvation, combined, no doubt, with the 
severity of the weather, fatigue, and exposure. During the first 
six months the army was in the Crimea 2329 transport horses 
and mules were landed. Of these 200 were destroyed ; 689 died 
of sickness due to exposure, fatigue and want of sufficient forage, 

Th(} distance from Balaclava to the front was not mor(} 
than from seven to eight miles. But even here no one thought 
for some weeks of constructing a good metalled road to connect 
the divisional camps with the base. Representations had been 
made to the quartermaster-general on the wretched condition of 
the road, but men to repair it could not be spared from the siege 
works. A few I’urkish soldiers employed on it, under the direc- 
tion of our engineer officers, accomplished next to nothing. 

A railway was commenced, bxit the expense and labour of 
making it would have been better employed in constructing a 
good road for wheel transport. A good macadamized road for 
such a short distance would have been more valuable and sooner 
opened for traffic ; such a road, in addition to the railway, had 
eventually to be made. To construct the railroad were needed 
about 500 navvies and many horses. As it was, only when March 
had begun the line became available ; it was then used as a tram- 
way, the waggons being drawn by horses as far as Kadikoi. 

The soldiers, who, besides duties in the trenches, had to under- 
take all sorts of fatigues, were wonderfully cheery all along ; they 
submitted to all these hardships and deprivation of rest with great 
fortitude. They were often marched to Kadikoi, the temporary 
terminus of the railway, to bring up thirty-two pound shot to the 
artillery park. Seldom, however, are tho devotion of the officers 
or tho courage and patient endurance of the soldiers of any good 
unless the auxiliary elements of success are perfect. 

The idea that the walls of Sebastopol were to fall like those of 
Jericho at the sound of the trumpets of the allies showed incredible 
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ignorance on the part of the public at home. The military 
authorities made no provision for a reverse, or in case of bad 
fortune. It was apparently forgotten that even with the most pros- 
perous issue the levelling of the fortifi(!ation8 and the destruction 
of the docks of Sebastopol must have taken some time, and that 
the troops could not come away at once and leave this part of the 
work undone. 

Through carelessness the mortality was great, and but for the 
courage of Sir W. H. Russell in telling the people of England the 
real state of affairs, it would have been greater. The patriotic 
anger hi.s letters aroused mended matters, but not too soon. 

In this war less than 5000 officers and soldiers fell from 
injuries inllicted by the hand of the enemy; upwards of 10,000 
sunk under disease and privations. Of the latter a large portion 
might with sound arrangements have been spared to their country. 

Unlike the French army, in the British there was no officei- 
charged with the organization and direction of all the administra- 
tive brandies. Their independent action and the unreasonable 
jealousy of each other, exposed all the evils sure to arise from a 
want of unity of direction. For six weeks lime juice, at that time 
so necessary, remained unissued, because neither the medic-al or 
the commissariat officers could make up their mind to ask the 
commander of the army to decide if it were to be regarded as a 
medical comfort or as an article of commissariat issue. It was not 
until twenty-four years later that in the British Army the whole 
of the administrative services were united in war under tlio 
•lirection of a General of Communications. 

For I33‘l days a siege lingered which, with a little more bold- 
ness, might have been rendered quite unnecessary. The greatest 
blunder which can be committed in all enterprises, whether publii; 
or private, is to let the opportunity slip by. The town at first 
might have been taken by assault ; time instead ivas given to the 
Russians to strengthen and arm the unfinished defences of 
Sebastopol. Todleben writes on this point, “The allies, after 
having by the end of September, 1854, effected their passage over 
the Chersonese Peninsula, could not make up their mind to 
iloliver an assault on the feeble fortifications left almost without 
defence on the south side of Sebastopol, without having first 
prepared the way to the success of their attack by a formidable 
<Jannonade and bombardment.” 

Soon it was a question as to which of the two sides ought to 
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have been called the besieged. The Russians certainly not only 
had an ample force to hold the works, but also an army in the 
field, which attacked the positions of the allies on three different 
occasions. And whilst tho latter held a few square miles of 
country in the south-western corner of the peninsula, the Russians 
wore masters of all the rest, with uninterrupted communication 
with the southern provinces of their empire. Sebastopol was 
defended by an unlimited supply of munitions of war from 
within, and tho arrival of constant reinforcements from without. 
A garrison superior to the besieging force defended the works, 
for the garrison and the armv in the held were one. 

General Bosquet summed up the situation in these words: 
“ This is not a siege, neither is Sebastopol a fortress ; the enemy’s 
position, from their right, at the mouth of Sebastopol harbour, to 
their left, stretching away towards Balaclava, is one entrenched 
camp. Behind them is a large, powerful, military nation, with 
all its supplies, which they can pour into Sebastopol at pleasure.” 

As tho invasion hud come on the Russians in the guise of a 
surprise, no adequate preparations had been made for the coming 
of their army. The forwarding of provisions on roads broken 
up by repeated floods was a llerculean difliculty, and generated 
confusion in their administrative departments. The soldiers 
experienced untold hardships; these and the rigorous winter 
sent a large number of men to their graves and to the hospitals. 
As the number of sick and wounded augmented, their siek trans- 
jiort was inadequate to remove them from the beleaguered city. 

It will never be accurately known what a price Russia had 
to pay for bringing such numerous forces to the Crimea. The 
Russians themselves cannot say how many thousands of men, 
drawn from the most remote corners of their immense empire, 
from the shores of the Baltic and of the White tSea, from the sources 
of the Volga or the slopes of tho Ural, left their bones bleaching on 
the road to Cherson or Perekop. The long marches in the winter^ 
on bad roads, killed thousamls and thousands of them. In tho 
closing months of 18.55 Russia was at the end of her resources. 
The feeding of tho Russian troops gathered round Sebastopol, 
before the days of railways, was not an easy matter, but there 
was no war correspondent in their camp to dilate on the hardships 
of the sons of the Czar. We will confine ourselves to one item of 
the administrative difficulties, the bread. Russia had close at 
hand an enormous supply of grain, both in the districts bordering 
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on the Black Sea and on the Sea of Azof, but there were no mills 
for grinding it. The commissariat, therefore, was compelled to 
liiivc flour brought from a distance, even from the centre of lUissia. 

Ill Parliament Mr. Roebuck gave notice that he would move 
tliat a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the con- 
dition of the British army before Sebastopol, and on the conduct 
(»f those departments of the (.Tovernment whose duty it had been 
to minister to the wants of the army. On this motion the 
Ilinistry were defeated by a majority of 157 votes. 

After the first winter matters mend(3d considerablv, and above 

•f * 

all with regard to transport ; a very efficient laud transport corps 
was organized by Colonel McMurdo for any possible operations 
lieyoud Sebastopol.* The writer spent most of the second winter 
in the Crimea, having joined the head-quarters of his regiment at 
Ivamara in December, 1855. The troops were then lodged in com- 
fortable wooden huts with the luxury of a stove ; the men were 
(tlothed ill fur-lined coats, with long boots as a protection from the 
sticky mud ; tlio rations were good and plentiful. The health 
of the troops was excellent, and their appearance most vigorous ; 
possibly no finer infantry could be found than what Sir William 
< 'odrington could raustor in his parades on the plateau before 
Sebastopol in the spring of 185fi. The artillery was equally 
fine, and well mounted ; the caimlry Lad been removed from the 
j)eninsula. 

The results of well clothing, well feeding, well warming the 
Mritish troops, lodged in solid huts, with the floor raised above 
the ground, were a[)preciated when the French troops, which had 
Jiot the same comforts, began to be attacked by typhus. The 
lulendance was then at fault, and with the experience of the 
l)revious winter, allowed the troops to suffer severely. Never- 
theless, the admirable arrangements of the Inteiulance during the 
Crimean War w'ere the subject of much praise for many years 
afterwards. 

When we endeavour to trace what advantage the British 
people reaped from the invasion of the Crimea, it appears that, 
putting entirely aside the loss of prestigt?, the country paid 
lorty-one millions of money, and lost 21,000 men in this war to 
no purpose. The main object of the invasion of the Crimea, 
on which the people at home, in June 1851 laid such stress, 

* Tlio Koyal Warrant decreeing the formation of the Land Transport Corpa 
on tho 21th of January, 185/5. 
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was to <leprive llussia of the means of aggression. In keeping 
with this, one of the most important articles of the treaty of 
peace declared the Black Sea neutralized ; its waters and its 
ports were declared opened to the mercantile marine of every nation, 
and formally and in perpetuity interdicted to the flag of war ut 
either of the powers possessing its coasts or of any other power ; 
the Sultan of Turkey and the Emperor of Kussia engaged to 
establish or maintain no military or maritime arsenal on tho 
shores of that sea. In 1870, when Erance had been seriously 
<lefeated by Prussia, Russia declared that she would no longer 
submit to be bound by that article of the treaty. 

Bismarck, with diplomatic slyness, suggested a conference of 
the representatives of those power’s which had signed the treaty. 
The Conference met irr I^ondon, and agreed upon abrogating 
the clairse for tho irerrtralization of the Black Sea. Tho peo]>lo 
of England, who were so loud in calling tor tho expedition tn 
the Crimea in 185-1, took very little notice ot the whole thing, 
and the farce was allowed to be played out. 

The Crimean Wav rvas the last in which we saw the enlistmcuit 
of a Eoroign Legion. Some thorrsands of Swiss, Germans, and 
Italians were enlisted for the war, but the struggle ended before 
any of these had set foot in the Crimea. How Englishmen are 
not ashamed to hire foreigners to fight their battles has always 
been a puzzle to us. T^hough it is diflrcrrlt to accorrnt for this 
want of patriotic spirit, still we may express a hope that when 
Great Britain next has the misfortune to be involved in a struggh’ 
with another nation she may find sufficient (combatants amongst, 
her forty million inhabitants. Even a small percentage on so 
many millions will yield a numerous army. 

The history of that dreary first winter in the Crimea must be 
told and retold lest we should forget. The people who remember 
the outcry that was made on the shortcomings of 1854-55 are 
getting fewer every day ; the war is now of old date, it is a thing 
of over forty-two years ago. Other events have cast the expedi- 
tion to the Crimea into oblivion, and few personally recollec.t 
w’hat it was (*xactly that brought the country into discredit. 

In times of profound peace certain matters of militoiy 
organization and administration demand to be attentively studied. 
If these are neglected the result will be national dishcjnoul, if 
nothing worse. At the time of the Crimean War Prussia occu- 
pied a lowfcr position in Europe than she had ever before hen 
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during her existence as a kingdom. Europe in general did not 
then hold the Prussian Army as of very much account; neverthe- 
less, eleven years after, Prussia surprised Europe by the rapidity 
with which she crushed Austria, and in a war of seven weeks- 
asserted her position as the first military power in the world. To 
what are wo to attribute this but to th(^ attention which Prussian 
officers paid to all particulars connected with their array ? They 
made a thorough study of their profession, taking full advantage 
of the experience gained by other powers, with tlie happiest of 
results. Thus it camo to pass that, wlien the blast of the 
war-trumpet sounded throughout the realm of the Brandenburgs 
in 1860 , the Prussian staff and the generality of Prussian officers 
had a very fair knowledge of what was to be done. 

It is continually stated that German officers have so few 
resources that, not to be idle, they are driven to make a dee]> 
study of their profession. Wo doubt if this is the exact truth, 
and we expect that a careful inquiry would disclose the fact that 
they have a knack of finding time both for their professional 
studies and for relaxation. Most of our officers love only such 
(tecupations as develop strength and physic.al activity ; but is it 
proper to exercise every member of tlio body but the brain ? Oh 
that we had in us the rare gift of persuasion, and could see our 
elUcoi'S following the old maxim, Omne tiilH piinctum qxii mis- 
niit utile dulci! But studying at present meets with little 
encouragement. There is no gainsaying that an oflicijr who 
wields a good bat at cricket, who is a good oarsman, who is 
foremost at tennis, at football, at golf, and so on, is a greater hero 
in the sight of his comrades than one who has by application 
aetjuired a deep knowledge of his profession. Wo do not decry 
held sports, games, and all manner of manly exorcises — indeed, we 
have always been foremost in commending their value — but 
where we think the fault lies is in their being made the primary 
object of many of our officers’ daily occupation. 

Matters have changed since the Crimean campaign, which 
gave a fresh impulse to the art of war, nevertheless there is still 
niucli room for improvement. It is in the first years of an officer’s 
life where the blot lies; the very startiug-point of bis career is 
the time when habits of industry should be inculcated by the- 
imm of ripe experience, for it is then that it is easy for the young 
niiud to learn, and to retain w'hat has been learnt. 

A year had scarcely passed since the British troops were 
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withdrawn from the Crimean Peninsula when the great Sepoy 
Revolt shook to its foundations the whole fabric of British rule 
in Hindustan. Though the greater portion of the Bengal troops 
departed from their allegiance, still the word “ mutiny” is i]] 
applied to a rising of the native races against British power. 
Religious fanaticism and national hatred had a greater share in 
the rising than the question of greased cartridges. By malicious 
inventions and falsehoods the agitators made the most of the car- 
tridge question, trying to gain over the sepoys on the plea that 
the Covernmemt wickedly meditated to destroy their caste ; but 
it really was the annexation of Oudh, of Sattara, and of Jansi 
which had disturbed the native mind and created alarm through- 
out the land. A conspiracy for the subversion of British rule in 
India had been afoot some time before 1857, only in that year the 
conditions a 2 )peared more favourable. The reduction of the 
British force in India brought about by the Russian and Persian 
wars, and the jirevalent impression amongst the native rulers of 
India that the power of England was on the wane, seemed to 
indicate tliat the propitious time for a revolt had arrived. In the 
early part of 1850 a handsome-looking Mahommedan was to be 
seen moving amongst the British cam 2 )s in the Crimea; this was 
Azimoolah Khan,* an emissary of Seereek Blioondoo Punth, 
generally known as Nana Sahib of Bithoor. His mission to 
England, to have the Nana legally recognized as the adopted son 
of Bajee Rao, Peishwa of Poonah, had failed, and he doubtless 
reported to his master many rumours then afloat in Constanti- 
nople and the Crimea anent the decay of Great Britain’s 
strength. 

In February, 1857, the native trooiis in the three presidencies 
numbered together about 300,000 men ; of Europeans there were 
38,300 men, of whom, however, about 4000 had been withdrawn 
to take f)art in the expedition sent to Persia. In Bengal there 
were 21,000 white troops. When Lord Canning took the reins 
of government, everything promised a reign of peace and j)ros- 
pority ; but soon the mutterings of the yet distant storm were 
heard: treasonable jdacards and mutinous demonstrations gave 
warning of the existence of widespread disaffection. Discontent 
was prevalent. The Mahoramedans were dreaming of their past 
glories, of the sway of their iiowerful emperors; the Mahrattns 

* I remcrnbiT liis visiting the moss of my regiment at Kamara; lie wore a green 
clioga embroidered with gold, and his deportuieiit was full of Oriental dignity. 
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were mourniug over the defeats they had suffered from Lake 
and Wellesley ; the leaders of the Brahmiiiical class wore 
grieving over their fading power, over tlieir curtailed privileges. 
Hatred, intrigue, aud fanaticism reigned all over the land. The 
Hahommedans fanned the smouldering embers; the Nana of 
j5hitoor was to stir up the Hindoo population. The natives began 
to believe that the moment to strike was propitious, and that our 
numbers were insignilicant. 

What better season could bo found for a revolt ? The Euro- 
pean troops were few, and scattered widely through the three 
presidencies ; there were no railways, and no ready means of 
<;ommunication. The hot season, the most trying and deadly for 
European constitutions, was at hand ; the time-expired men had 
sailed, the debilitated had gone to the Himalayan sanatoriumsj 
and no fresh drafts were expected from England. 

Of warnings the Company had plenty. “ The circulation of 
the chnpattieH before the outbreak was an exact repetition of what 
liappened before the Mahrattas invaded northern India, only in 
place of goat’s flesh a sprig of millet had accompanied the bread. 
Before the Sonthal Rebellion a branch of the sal tree {Shorea 
rohusta) had been sent from village to village.” * 

These indications made little impression, their significance 
was disregarded. No men had more faith in the loyalty of the 
Company’s troops than the officers of the native army. The 
senior administrative officers treated with silent contempt their 
subordinates’ reports, j)articularly if of an alarmist tenor. Sir 
Charles Napier had looked on a rising of the Indian nation as 
very likely to occur. Sir Henry Lawrence, a shrewd ruler, fore- 
saw the mutiny and did his best to avert it, but his warnings fell 
on listless ears. The junior civil and military officers repeatedly 
gave warnings that something extraordinary was brooding, but 
no credit was attached to these reports. 

In the last week of January, 1857, a s})irit of mutiny was 
evinced by the native troops quartered at Barrackpore and at 
Dum Bum, but the matter of the greased cartridges having been 
explained to the troops, the Covernmont assumed that all uneasy 
feelings had been removed. Shortly after the 19th Regiment 
of Native Infantry mutinied and was disbanded, and a sepoy of 
tlie 34th Native Infantry was tried and executed for shooting at 

* Clmrlos Tluopbiliis Mctculfc, C.S.I., “Two Native Nar ratives of the Mutiny 
ill DelJii.” 
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I>ieuteiiant Baugh. The 63rd Native Infentry were also showing 
serious evidence of disaffection. 

On the 10th of May the native troops broke out into open 
mutiny at Meerut, and on the 11th they reached Delhi, the 
capital of tlie last Great Mogul. The outbreak at Meerut was 
the beginning of the rebellion ; the troops in most of the Bengal 
cantonments followed the example set them, revolted, and marched 
to swell the rebel array at Delhi. 

The news of tlie outbreak reached England on the 29th of 
.Fune, and arraugonients were made by the Court of Directors to 
send reinforcements to India. So little did they understand the 
critical state of affairs, that they considered that two additional 
cavalry regiments and six additional infantry battalions would 
be sufficient to meet the contingency. 

Eortunately, in a moment of sore trial a British plenipotentiary 
was on his way to China to adjust some differences between Great 
Britain and the rulers of that empire. lie was liOrd Elgin, and 
had with him a body of British troops — 4.491 officers and men — 
to su])port him. Lord Canning, awai’O of this, witlr the consent 
of Lord Elgin, intercepted these troops, and called them to come 
and lulp to put down the mutiny in India. About this time, 
also, the I’ersiau Warhad come to a close, and Sir .Tames Outram’.s 
forces returned to India, forming a second contingent of British 
troops available to face the crisis. More troops came from Ceylon, 
iMauritius, and the Cape.* 

It was at Delhi that the question of British supremacy was 
virtually decided. In all the annals of British conquest in India 
there is no brighter page than that whii;h de[)icts tlie valour and 
fortitude displayed by the small British and native force on the 
now lamous ridge during those four dismal months of ISoT. 

‘ {Sir Colin CViiniiboll (after wards Lord Clyde), who went to India as Coin- 
iiiandia’-iu-Chicf after tli(5 death of (ilenoral Anson, was an old veteran. Jlisconj- 
iiiission as an ensign was dated tin; 2(jth of May, 1808. On the 21st of Aii»;ust of that 
year he. joined the Jhitish forces, tlinii encamped al>ont the villa;^c of Vimiera, and 
took part in that battle, being not quite sixteen years old. lit*, was at Coruna, but 
Ins battalion was not enga<?(xl. lie next went to Walcheren, tlieii niturmal to the 
Pirn insula; fought at Barossa and Vittoria; led the forlorn hope at the siijgo of St. 
Sebastian, where ho was wounded; and was again wounded at tin? passage of the 
Bidassoa. lie cominanded the 08th Foot in tiic Jirst China war, and a brigachj in the 
Punjab War, taking part in tho battles of Ihamnagur, Chilli an walla and (jioujrat; 
eoinmanded the expedition to Kohat. On the 2r)th July, 18r)2, ho resigned Jii.- 
coinniaud at Pesliawur, owing to a difference with the Governor-Oeneral, Lord 
Dalliousie, and reverUul to the command of the 08th Foot. Commamled the 
Highland Brigade in 1851, and contributed largely to the victory of the Alma. 
ih\ the 10th of July of that year lie was promoted Major-General, after a service 
of forty-six years and one month ! 
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A rich country like India could easily provide the food and 
forage required by the small army then in the field. In a rising 
in which every one, Mahommedan or Hindoo alike, was against us, 
what must strike one as very strange is that no difficulty was 
experienced in provisioning the troops. We have the testimony 
of Lord lioberts on this point. lie writes: “Throughout the 
campaign the commissariat department never failed ; tire troops 
were invariably well supplied, and even during the longest 
marches fresh bread was issued almost daily.” * 

What seems strange is that this praise of the Indian com- 
missariat should appear as a passing observation in a foot-note. 
Whilst Lord Roberts fully describes many fights, incidents, and 
gallant deeds, he says very little about a matter which might 
have had the gravest results in the quenching of the mutiny. 
Had patriotism been able to overcome the innate greed of the 
native mind in the early part of the rebellion, such difficulties 
might have been placed in the way of provisioning as to have 
given quite a different turn to the campaign. In our army, 
truly, matters of administration do not evoke all the attention 
they deserve ; here is one instance to show how they are cast in 
the background, as if almost unworthy of being noticed. 

We ourselves joined the troops in the field after Delhi had 
fallen, and during the rest of the campaign of 1857-59 never 
wanted a ration. The provisions throughout wore of good quality, 
in the assigned proportion, and issued with the greatest regularity. 
The soldier’s ration is tl)e outcome of a great many years of 
experience, and is universally acknowlcnlgod to be on a suitable 
and liberal scale. 

The prompt liquidation of our obligations had inspired such 
confidence in the natives that no disloyalty could sliake it. 
Moreover, th(3 military operations were conducted with great 
method, and, as a general rule, there was none of that very rapid 
manoeuvring which is often found when expert masters of the art 
contend against each other in European warfare. 

The commissariat department in India had, as a rule, been 
efficiently administered, and had gained a certain amount of 
experience in the late wars in the Punjab. At that period, when 
the royal commissariat was purely an administrative depart- 
ment, with officers who began their career as Treasury clerks, 
and who in their entire service held nothing beyond a relative 
* Lord Koberts, “Forty'Kjno Years in India,” vol. i. p. 281. 
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status in the army, the East India Company’s commissariat was 
administered by officers withdrawn from regimental duty, but 
who did not, in virtue of being so employed, sever their 
connection with the combatant service. It should also be borne 
in mind that the success of the Indian commissariat, thougli 
greatly due to the talent of its officers, was singulaily advanced 
by the influence which the British civil and political adminis- 
trators Irad in the country. 

The Indian commissariat had entered into large dealings with 
native contractors, and the prompt manner in wliich it had always 
settled the accounts, and the considerate and generous way in 
which it hud dealt with its agents, had established a rooted 
respect for the department in the native mind. This was 
demonstrated by what occurred when General Havelock was 
advancing on Cawnpore in 1857. That portion of the establish- 
ment of bullocks for the siege train which was left at Cawnpore 
when Nana Sahib got possession of the station came out on the 
approach of the British force, joined it, and was of singular help 
in getting the guns up. 

Sir Charles Gough and Arthur Itmes in their work, “I'ho 
Sikhs and the Sikh Wars,” pay a just tribute to the commissariat 
arrangements in the Punjab wars : “ T’he commissariat depart- 
ment, though it may have worked expensively, was, however, very 
efficient, and supplies of all sorts wore generally fully and rapidly 
obtained.” * 

In his “ Defects, Civil and IMilitary, of the Government of 
India,” Sir Charles Napier, however, contends that the Indian com- 
missariat was not always up to the mark. In the second chapter 
of Part II. he declares that in his days the contractor was not the 
soldier’s friend with regard to the quality of tho articles lie 
supplied, and how, when the soldier urged any complaints, the 
commissariat officer always supported tho contractor. Keferring 
to the IMilitary Board, he wrote : “ What is tho course of the 
IMilitary Board ? It accepts from native contractors tenders for 
supplying the Europeans at a price so low that it is not possible 
to execute the contract honestly, and every species of fraud and 
bribery is resorted to by the dexterous rascal who contracts.” 
Tho Military Board was suppressed many years since ; it was 
known to be very dilatory in its audit operations. In 1851, at the 
time when the Company brought charges of fraud against Lall 
* Sir 0. Gough and Arthur Innes, “The Sikhs and tho Sikh Wars,” p. GO. 
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Jotoe Pershad, and had him tried at Agra, the accounts of the 
Oalml campaign were not yet closed, this notwithstanding that 
the troops had left that country in 1812; neither wore the 
accounts of the Sutlej and Punjab campaigns. That the accounts 
could thus lie open for years could not have been agreeable 
to the commissariat. 

To return to the mutiny, the harvest before the outbreak of 
the sepoy army had been an extraordinarily good one, and for 
the subsistence of the forces ,employod in besieging Dellii there 
were abundant provisions to bo obtained between Umballa 
and Meerut. Tlie insurrection, however, occurred at an un- 
favourable moment, inasmuch as, for economical reasons, tlie 
East India Company had, in 1854, given up keeping a transport 
establishment. General liainsay, who was commissary-general 
during Lord Dalhousie’s administration, finding that ho could 
fully depend upon tho country for obtaining sufficient transport 
under contract, had advised the Government to get rid of the 
greater portion of the cattle establishment. Tho Govermment 
iiad thereupon ruled that it would henceforth hirt^ transport for 
the occasion. Notwithstanding this change, no dilliculty was ever 
experienced throughout tho operations in gathering together a 
sufficiency of transport. 

The happy result of Sir Henry Lawrence’s foresight in the 
way of storing provisions is shown by the following passage 
taken from “The Sepoy llevolt,” by Lieutenant-General McLeod 
Tnnes, V.C. : “ Sir Henry had stored supplies in smdi quantity 
that the cattle furnished meat up to Havelock’s arrival, while 
tho grain food fed the whole force, including Havelock’s, till Sir 
Colin arrived and withdrew the garrison, late in November.” 

Captain James, the energetic commissariat officer at Luck- 
now, having received orders from Sir Henry Lawrence to pro- 
vision the Kesidency, spent his time in riding about the country 
buying supplies of all sorts, which were stored wherever room 
could be found for them. At Agra, Lieutenant Chalmers, tho 
executive commissariat officer, aided by Lalla Joteo Pershad, had 
stored food in sufficient quantity for the garrison and refugees 
from the surrounding districts. 

Lalla Jotee Pershad and Mr. Lang — a learned barrister of the 
Supreme Court, and afterwards the editor of the Mojfuselite — who 
defended him, were well-known characters we often heard of, and 
even camo across at the period of the Mutiny. The first was a 
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native agent and contractor employed by the Indian commis- 
sariat department for many years. He was employed in the 
operations in Afghanistan with General Pollock’s force, and 
with the armies engaged in the Gwalior, Sutlej, and Punjab 
campaigns. A man of greater resources, a more competent and 
respectable agent it would have been difficult to find. His security 
was always to be depended on, and in his dealings he was fair. 
Those who knew him held that he was respectable, intelligent, and 
trustworthy. Doputy-Comraissai'y Parsons said of him : “ I can 
confidently recommend him as one of the most eligible agents 
for commissariat employment, and one upon whom the utmost 
dependence can be placed in times of difficulty requiring capital, 
energy, and honesty.” His exertions in the above-mentioned 
campaigns kept the troops from ever being put on half-rations.* 

No commissariat arrangements had been made for the second 
*Sikh War. The deputy commissary -general, Major Ramsay, wrote 
to Italia Jotee Pershad to meet him at Allyghur, and there told 
him he must supidy the army with provisions, forage, and trans- 
port. The emergency was extremely critical, for the difficulties 
in procuring provisions on the frontier were very considerable, 
and had it not been for the personal energy and inlluenco ol' 
.Jotee Pershad the army might not have boon able to proceed 
against the enemy. Ilis influence in the country was great, and, 
having command of ready money, the people in large cities were 
anxious to enter into dealings with him. It can well be imagined 
what the personal influence and energy of the man must have 
been, to admit of his keeping the army so admirably supplied in 
the enemy’s country, in a country devastated by war. 

In 1851 Lalla .Jotee Pershad, with Chotey Lall and Shunkur 

Brigadier JamoH Parsons, OJl, wlio liad cominaiul of Scinclia’s contingent 
in 1858, Ktatos : “ I remember, partieularly, 1 dined witli Lord llardinge on tlie 
Dtli of December, 1845; and on taking leave of his lordship, lie said lie wislied to 
ask me a question, which was, if I thought the Hiklis would cross the river or not? 

J said, ‘ Certainly not ; tlio moment tliey did so, they would lose their independence, 
lie said, ‘I'hat is my opinion also.’ But that very night an express arrived, report- 
ing that the 8iklis had actually crossed. Orders were immediately sent to the 
eoramander-in-chief to advancci the army, and I got permission from his lordship 
to join the commandcr-iri-chiePs camp immediately. J. did so, and joined at Lush- 
kurra Khan ke Serai ne xt morning. Up to that time no order for providing supplies 
for the army liad been given to me. I immediately sent to Jotee Persbad, and gave 
him carte, blanche, and told liim supplies must be procured. He said, ‘ Very good,’ 
and left me, and supplied all that was required fully and efficiently; and I know 
not another native in India who could have carried out ray orders so completely 
:is ho did. I speak this with due consideration, as I was twenty-seven years in the 
commissariat, and had to do witli a great many natives, contractors, and others; 
hilt none jiossiisscd the means and influence to carry out my views as lie, Jote<‘ 
Pershad, did.” 
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Pass, was tried, charged with fraud and with subornation of per- 
jury. The accused were acquitted, the court remarking that there 
were not sufficient grounds on evidence for their commitment. 

After the successful termination of these wars, the Company 
was ill-advised to bring to trial the man who, by all accounts, was 
the only ono they could have employed under the emergency, and 
without whose influence and exertions their armies could not 
have been fed. 

It was contrary to the rules of the commissariat department 
to employ a contractor without his giving a security. The security 
given by Jotoe Pershad for the Punjab campaign was a lac of 
rupees, which were hold pending the final adjustment of his 
accounts by the Military Board. In that campaign it was com- 
])utod that he employed at least ,200 agents. 

There was every year in India, in tiro winter montlis, a large 
movement of troops. These, in course of relief, marched long 
distances. Camping and feeding troops on the line of march were 
consequently matters thoroughly well understood, and carried out 
lor many consecutive days with great order and regularity. The 
liabits of the natives lent themselves to this. 

To understand what feeding a large army in India really 
meant we must take into account that in the old days there was 
no restriction whatever on the number of servants, camj) follow ors, 
and their families, who moved about with the troops ; — they 
generally amounted to from three to five times the number of the 
combatants * — and must also remember that by far the largest 
portion of the army transport was composed of pack animals. 
Hackerries were not often employed, for many of the roads were 
indifferent, and the pace of the bullocks was too slow. 

The greater portion of the commissariat transport was hired, 
and it was really extraordinary to see hoAV a mass of heavily laden 
pack animals moved from camp to camp without a hitch, and came 
into camp immediately after the troops. Of the transport Lord 
Napier of Magdala wrote that it was “ managed under a kind 
of social organization peculiar to itself, which has existed from 
time immemorial, and which goes on somehow, one hardly knows 
how.” 

The facility with which contracts wore made, and honestly 
carried out, and the fidelity of the drivers, were great recommen- 

* In tlio seventeenth century in Europe, the haggage-trains and the mass of 
non-combatants were enormous. In one of tlie (Jerman armies, in which the troops 
did not number more than 40,000 men. there were counted 140,000 camp followers. 
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(lations in favour of the system. The contractors, from whom 
large numbers of cattle were hired, were generally men of con- 
siderable power in the country, and they readily assisted the 
commissariat in getting provisions of every kind for the troops. 
About seven days was sufficient to furnish a force with provisions 
and transport. 

There is a regimental system in the Indian cavalry regiments 
which is peculiar, and which relieves the command of much 
anxiety. Beyond the pay, arms, and ammunition, each regiment 
provides itself with all it requires. Tliere is a system of funds-^ 
the ehmidah fund, the tofeer fund, the ivordie fund — to which the 
native officers, non-commissioned officers and sowars, subscribe a 
monthly sum out of their pay for providing remounts, equipment, 
and clothing. A bazaar forms part of the establishment of each 
regiment, and among other rul^ the bunyas are bound to kee]) 
grain for a given number of days, with trans])ort ready to move it. 

One of the difficulties in a mixed European and native 
undertaking is to feed the Indian troops, owing to the great 
variety of races and caste; they are particular about thei*’ food, 
and what one eats the other will not. As a rule, the commissariat 
docs not supply rations to native troops; an exception is made 
on service in localities where individuals would find great difficulty 
in purchasing it. With the native troops the bazaar is the supply- 
ing agent ; the native sellers make it their business to supply the 
trooijs with provisions and other necessaries. This method suits 
the natives and is adapted to the country, but becomes difficult to 
work when the troops step beyond the frontier. Its drawback lies 
in the fact that the native soldier often abstains from purchasing 
sufficient food to maintain himself healthy and strong. 

At the first starting of the China War, which Ibllowod close on 
the Indian Mutiny, the Eoyal and the Indian commissariat were 
employed. It was soon seen how the two, following different 
regulations and systems, could not well work together. Though 
the royal commissariat was short-handed, the Indian com- 
missariat oflicers were sent back to India.* In that fortunate 
campaign the royal commissariat did not entirely agree with the 
military train, and at the end of the operations the department 
claimed the complete control over the land transport, and such 
ships as were employed in commissariat services. This ultimately 

“ OflScerB were llicn borrowed from tlie lino to perform commissariat duties, but 
from want of training were anything but eflicient. 
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led to the appointment of Lord Strathnairn’s Committee, and 
<3ventually to the creation of the Control Department. 'J'he 
scope was of too collective a nature to be long-lived; the 
supervision of so many matters assigned as a charge for one 
single officer entailed a labour which was almost beyond the 
forces of man ; it also diminished the responsibility of the chief 
of each secondary branch. The control system demanded very 
able officers indeed to work it, men of more talent than ambition. 
The British Army is very conservative ; the new department was 
not popular, and the officers who had served under the old system 
from the very first did not work together with the required 
cordiality. After a trial which lasted several years it was found 
desirable to disestablish tlie new department. Tliree distinct 
branches were formed out of it — the Commissariat, the Ordnance 
Store, and the Pay Departments. 

The duties of an Indian commissariat officer educate him for 
that responsibility which he is frequently called upon to assume. 
Being varied, they make him self-reliant and acquainted with 
many shifts and resources. At the otid of a year’s probation the 
young officer who aspires to join the department has to undergo a 
final examination in the following subjects. This will show what 
a wide range of matter ho has to become proficient in. 

(a) The care and custody of cattle and commissariat stores ; 

(b) The system of procuring supplies by departmental agency 
or by contract ; 

(c) The mode of rationing British and native troops ; 

{d) Departmental rules and returns ; 

(e) Drawing up estimates and average statements of the cost 
of victualling troops and feeding cattle ; 

(/) The equipment of cattle ; 

{g) The commissariat stores required for cavalry, artillery, 
and infantry on the march ; 

(/t) Cattle for food and for transport, breeding, weight, etc. ; 

(i) Beading the accounts of native subordinates ; 

(j) Writing orders and letters in the vernacular; 

(^:) Knowledge of commissariat accounts. 

The officers of the Indian commissariat have in peace that 
practice which comes so useful in time of war. They are bound 
to acquire a fair knowledge of the resources of their districts, and 
this habit teaches them how' to turn the produce of India to 
profitable account for military purposes. 
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When we ponder over the coniinissATmt arrangements which 

obtained in the two campaigns which form the subject of this 
chajjter, wo are struck by tho great difference wliicb existed. In 
one, a stationary army with the full command of the sea, within 
a short steaming distance of the ports of Bulgaria and Asiatic 
Turkey — where there were consuls to aid us with their local 
experience and influence — and the groat emporium of Constanti- 
nople, with a few miles of transport by road, and with no hostile 
population to interrupt tho communications, was allowed for 
several months to experience great want of provisions. In the 
other case, small armies scattered over tho whole face of the 
Bengal territory, with operations entailing a constant state of 
movement, contending in a country in which all classes of the 
population wore bitterly hostile, were, without resorting to 
coercion, but simply by following the old system of contract, 
amply supjdied at all periods of the active operations. 

To what can this remarkable difierence be attributed? 
Partly to tho nay in which the commissariat was formed. The 
department in 1851 was under tho orders of the Lords of the 
Treasury, who naturally knew very little about war, and whose 
great aim was to manage the war cheaply. According to Sir W. 
T. Power, a few ollicers, not suflicient to attend to all duties, had 
been collected in haste from distant quarters of the globe. Apart 
from the seniors, many of w'hom had served in the Peninsula, 
the junior officers had limited colonial experience with small 
detachments of troops, supplied almost exclusively under local 
contracts, without direct commissariat interposition. 

Besides this, in the long peace which followed after Waterloo, 
the officers of the royal commissariat had sunk into mere dis- 
tributors and accountants. They had lost sight of the severe 
toil connected with procuring provisions and provisioning au 
army in tho field. Tho experienced had become rusty, and the 
inexperienced, having neglected to master the subject, when tlie 
difficulties cropped up had not the knowledge of tho details 
necessary to form competent commissariat oflicers. 

In India, on the other hand, the same class of officers, 
with a professional knowledge of tho requirements of the troops 
combined a wide acquaintance with the local resources ; and, as 
the troops were accustomed to make long marches, the machinery 
for feeding them was constantly in use. The royal commissariat 
had no proper establishment of storekeepers, clerks, issuers. 
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artificers, bakers, butchers, etc., whereas in India much of the 
subordinate work was done by smart conductors and uncovenantod 
employes^ most of the clerical matter was intrusted to native 
writers, and the details of distribution were left to be attended 
to by unenlisted natives, men who had quite a talent for that 
description of work. In the neighbourhood of the troops, native 
agents were never at a loss to purchase the principal articles of 
food; not oidy were the local resources ample, but they were 
turned to profitable account at every step that the forces took. 

Major-General Balfour, C.B., R.A., in his evidence before Lord 
Strathnairn’s Committee (1867), stated: “I think that the com- 
missariat in India, from the extent of their tran.sactions, stands 
in a higher position than our home commissariat. I think the 
Indian commissariat officers perform diities of a higher and more 
extensive administrative character than in this country, and their 
inlluenceis felt over very considerable areas.” 

The Indian commissariat continues to give satisfaction on 
service. At the conclusion of the operations of the JMalakaud 
Field Force, Major-Cencral Sir Bindon Blood reported on the 
services performed by the department in the following terms: 
“ The commissariat arrangements under Major II. Wharry, l).S.O., 
were most successful. The rations were always abundant, and of 
uniformly good quality; and 1 may hero observe that in five 
previous campaigns I have never seen the supply of broad any- 
thing like so continuously good as it has been throughout the 
operations of the Malakand Field Force. No doubt, the excellence 
of the couimissai’iat arrangements has had a great deal to do 
with the good state of health of the troops, which 1 have remarked 
upon.” 

The reader will judge if this praise was not well merited, when 
he takes into account the duration of the operations —nearly three 
months — ^the very difficult nature of the country, the poorness of 
the roads, and the fact that the line of communications led 
tlirough a hostile country, or one that might at any moment 
have turned so. 
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CITArTEIl XI. 

I’HK crvii, WAU IN TIIK UNITED STATES, 1801-1860. 

.Since Napoleon’s overthrow in 1815, no other war has attained 
the same proportions as the contest the North waged against 
the Southern States of America for the preservation of the 
Union. No recent war can compare with it wlieii we take into 
account the duration of tlie struggle, the mass of combatants 
raised, the number of battles and engagements fought, and the 
size of the contending armies. 

In examining broadly the measures taken for provisioning tlio 
forces of tho Union, one is naturally struck by what difficulties 
the subsistence department must have had to contend against at 
iirst starting. A great war came on the country as a surprise ; 
there were no preparations, and the ollujers can hav’^o had no 
personal experience whatever in the arduous task of provisioning 
large masses of men in tho field. 

The very number of troops under arms oonveys somewhat 
of an idea of the difficulties the department had to face. On 
the 1st of January, 1801, the army of the United States numbered 
16,307 men. On the 15th of April of that year IMr. Tiincoln called 
on tho States to furnish 75,000 volunteers to overcome “combina- 
tions too 2)0werful to be suppressed by tho ordinary course of 
judicial 2>rocecdings.” In July of the same year the army had 
risen to 186,757 men, and it went on gradually increasing 
The muster-rolls showed on — 

January 1, J 862 ... ... 575,917 men. 

„ 1863 918,191 „ 

„ 1864 860,737 „ 

„ 1865 959,460 „ 

March 31, 1865 980,086 

May 1, 1865 1,000,516 


»» 
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In 1861, whilst tlie army of the Potomac, prior to the cam- 
paign in the Peninsula of Virginia, lay encamped in the vicinity 
of Washington, it drew provisions and forage from the depots 
which had been established at Washington, Alexandria, Fort 
Corcoran, and Kunyon. The railway line of supply may be 
said to have been the Baltimore and Ohio Railway. In view of 
the former diet of the volunteers, vegetables and fresh meat, in 
addition to what was laid down in the regulations, was sanctioned 
to be issued to the troops. 

A large depot for transport had been established at Perry villo, 
on the loft bank of the Susquehanna. A depot of transport, and 
of remounts for artillery and cavalry, was at the same time 
established in the immediate neighbourhood of Washington. 

A striking feature of the topography of the States of America 
is the number of navigable rivers, and it was soon seen, when 
the Civil War broke out, that the side wliicli could secure pos- 
session of these streams from their source's to their mouths 
would be master of the country. The Union soon acquired 
command of the seaboard and of the rivers leading inland, and, 
besides employing railways as lines of supply, turned the water- 
ways into lines of communication. These are undoubtedly the 
best adapted for the purpose when there are sufficient ships avail- 
able, for ships are not exposed to attacks to the same extent as 
roads and railways. 8hi{)S, besides, carry many tons of stores 
in a compact form, which would otherwise occupy miles of 
road, and release the a<lministration from having to pay, feed, 
and take care of thousands of animals, with their indispensable 
attendants. 

In proportion to the enormous extent of countiy, the States 
in which the 02)erations were carried on in the Civil War w'ere 
scantily populated. The settlements were few and distant from 
each other ; much of the country was clothed wdth forest. This 
jieculiarity of the country not only limited the amount of the 
local resources, but had the effect that in battle the soldiers 
were less under the direction of their commander-in-chief and 
divisional generals. Indeed, most of the battle-fields presented 
very little resemblance to the battle-fields of Europe. 

In Virginia — which was the great battle-ground of the war 
— no dependence whatever could be placed in j)rocuring subsis- 
tence for an army from local sources. The Federal forces had 
to trust to the rations carried by the soldiers and by the army 
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trains. The amount so carried varied from ten to sixteen days’ 
supply. 

The Federals could count on the resources of a powerful and 
rich country, and the uidimited command of supplies from Europe. 
In the spring of 18G2, for McClellan’s Peninsular Campaign, vast 
quantities of stores had been accumulated in and round Fortress 
Monroe. The Federal fleet was intended to sail past the Con- 
federate defences at Yorktown, and convey provisions up the 
York Kiver to West Point. These were to feed the land force 
as it advanced on llichmond. 

On tlie 4th of May, Johnston evacuated Yorktown, and 
McClellan advanced on llichmond by way of Williamsburg, 
On the IGth, the divisions of Franklin, Porter, and Smith moved 
to White Ilouse on the Pam unkey llivor, where a permanent depot 
was established. White House became the base of operations 
from which the army of the Potomac, then astride on th(} 
Chickahominy, drew its supplies. The provisions were brouglit 
up to the troops by the llichmond and York River Railway. This 
line from White House to the main camp measured eighteen 
miles. The army was well supplied with transport. According 
to Colonel Ingalls’ report, it had, on the 1st of July, 18G2, 3100 
waggons, 350 ambulances, 17,000 horses, and 8000 mules. Tlio 
eflective strength was about 80,000 men, consequently there wore 
forty waggons for each thousand men. 

On the 2Gth of June McClellan, finding the enemy in his 
rear, and fearing lest the Federal supply depot at White House 
might be cut olf, telegraphed to Colonel Ingalls to run the cars 
to the last moment, and to send provisions by waggon to Savage 
Station. If compelled to abandon White House, he was to destroy 
by fire what could not bo carried away ; fresh depots were to be 
promptly established on the James River. 

White House was abandoned on the 28th, but every measiii'e 
had been taken for a rapid retreat down the Pamunkey. Only a 
small quantity of stores had to be destroyed to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the enemy. By the 3rd of July 
McClellan’s base was established at Harrison’s landing on the 
James River. 

The subsistence department at Washington took every 
possible care to send all that was needed by the troops in 
Virginia. McClellan reports on this point; “During the entire 
period that I was in command of the army of the Potomac ther j 
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was no instance within my knowledge whore tlie troops were 
without rations from any fault of this (Subsistence) department.” 

Not later than the first year of the war the South began to 
feel the full effects of the blockade of its coasts. There was no 
salt to preserve the meat necessary for the support of tlui armies. 
Wine, tea, and coffee had become scarce and dear. Spirits were 
extracted from fruit, and cofifee was replaced by a decoction of rye. 
The cultivation of cotton was to a large extent given up, and the 
fields vvero sown with Indian corn. 

After McClellan’s withdrawal to the James River, the Federal 
Administration organized the army of Virginia under (General 
Pope, with the object of advancing from the Up]»er Rappaliannock 
for the capture of Richmond. Lee sent .Tackso)i north to attack 
Pope, and on the 80th of August the latter suffered a crusliing 
defeat in the second battle of Bull Run. The alarm this caused 
in Washington resulted in the withdrawal of IMeClellan’s army 
from Virginia. Lee then marched the rest of his forces to join 
.Jackson ; thus, early in the month of September, 1862, the two 
armies were again about where they had been at the beginning 
of the year. 

Lee crossed the Potomac, took possession of Frederi(?k City, 
and threatened Philadelphia and Baltimore. McClellan marched 
tlirough Maryland, and covered Baltimore. This compelled I^ee 
to turn to the north-west through the mountains. ^IcClollan 
pressed hard on the rear of the Confederate army, and forced his 
way through the mountain passes. Lee had to face about and 
fight. The battle of Antiotam, or of Shar[)sburg, was fought on 
the 17th of September. The action was indecisive, for Lee 
retired without leaving a gun or a waggon behind, but the 
Confederates had to give up the invasion of th(^ North and 
recross the Potomac into Virginia. 

As reasons for not renewing the attack on the 18th, McClellan 
asserts that his troops were greatly overcome with fatigue and 
exhaustion from the day and night marches of the previous three 
days, followed by a severely contested battle ; that his supply 
trains were in the rear, and many of his troops had suffered irom 
hunger. But, more than anything else, that he w'as not inclined 
to fight another battle with less than an absolute assurance of 
success. He recognized that the national cause was in such a 
critical condition that it could not alford any risk of defeat. 

It was Napoleon who said that the supply of slioes always 
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ibll short in war.* Field-SIarshal Sir John Burgoyne relatos 
how, one day, he asked the Duke of Wellington which he con- 
sidered the first requirement of a soldier ? The duke replied, 
“A good pair of shoes.” “And the second?” “A good pair of 
shoes for a change.” “ And the third ? ” “A pair of soles for 
repairs.” The want of shoes had a considerable influence in 
the result of this campaign. 

On the part of the Confederates, the campaign had been bare 
of success because Lee’s army was reduced in elfectives by the 
failure of thousands of barefooted men to march with him into 
Maryland. In September, 1802, the Confederate army was 
wanting in war materials, and badly off for transport ; tlie animals 
wore out of condition and worn out. The men were badly pro- 
vided with clothes, and thousands were destitute of shoes. They 
wore clad in rags, with feet either bare or only half shod ; they 
had no tents ; their food consisted of green apples and green 
corn. The contrast between the well-clothed and well-fed 
Federal troops and the ragged and poorly equipped army of 
the Confederacy kept the people of IMaryland from giving any 
substantial help to the south, either in recruits or in provisions. 
It was a grievous disappointment, for great hopes had been built 
on the entlnisiasm of the Marylanders for the South. 

Lee was not only the most able man the war produced, but, 
gifted with a high sense of humanity and justice, he tried to 
lessen as far as possible the horrors of war. lie showed an 
example of forbearance which some of his opponents might 
well have copied. Notwithstanding the stress of provisions, he 
forbade all depredations of private property, and ordered the 
quartermasters to purchase all supplies needed by the army. 
At Sharpsburg the Confederates were weary from long marches, 
and their food during the day was plucked from the apple trees 
that stood on the battle-field. 

As the army settled down on the Potomac, Lee began to 
press the authorities at liichmond for supplies of shoes for his 
soldiers. 

T’his year, which had already seen McClellan’s Peninsular 
Campaign, Pope’s defeat in front of Washington, and the Con- 
federate invasion of the North, closed with Burnside’s defeat at 
Fredcricksburgh. Burnside had been placed in command of the 
army in lieu of McClellan, whose slowness and want of energy in 

* “ Vou9 savez qu'on manque (oujours de souUers a la guerre.'^ 
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the campaign in Maryland was much blamed. This was the 
excuse, but it appears that his greatly increasing ])opularitv 
caused alarm to many members of Mr. Lincoln’s cabinet. Tliev 
showed little regard for his demands for stores, C(pupinent, and 
horses, and sent him instead repeated orders to advance. 

Burnside had an army of I ^.l.OOO men, and purposed crossing 
the Kappahannock at Fredericksburgh, and then advancing- on 
Richmond. His main depot of supplies was at Aquia Creek on 
the I’otomac. Lee and Jackson were before him, and had fortitied 
the hills behind Fredericksburgh. On the 13th of December 
Burnside crossed the Rappahannock, and attempted to storm 
the hills, but he was defeated with heavy loss, and driven back 
to the north side of tlie river.* 

A’early 3000 soldiers of the Confederate army were still 
barefooted; many wore without muskets, and, though it uas 
winter, Avere still worse off with regard to blankc^ts. 

Hooker, Avho in his turn succeeded Burnside, tried in the 
following May (1803) to force his way to Richmond. He led his 
army across the Rappahannock, but witli no better success ; he 
was met by I^eo at Cliancellorsville, and driven back across the 
river Avith heavy loss. This Avas one of the great battles of the 
war. StoneAvall Jackson fell severely Avounded at (diancellorsville. 

in allusion to his general having lost his left arm, said that 
in Jackson lie himself had lost his right. The hero of the 
Slienandoah Valh'y died of his wounds. 

l.'’ortune, hoAvever, smiled on the Federal armies in the West, 
I'lie possession of the Jlississippi Avas an object of the highest 
importance to the North. The three Confederate states (»f 
Jjouisiana, Texas, and Arkansas lay to the westAA'ard of that 
river; if the Federals could regain command of this river from 
its source to its mouth these states Avould be entirely cut off from 
the rest of the Confederacy. 

The Avar that Avas expected to have lasted ninety days had 
dragged its slow length along for over two and a half years. 
Many combats, large and small, had been fought, but no 
thoroughly lasting result had yet been obtained in any quarter, 
ft was not surprising that the North felt discouraged. One 

Lee wanted to make a stand behind the North Anna river, Avlicro a Federal 
uefout so far from their water communications ami tlieir base of sui)ply might 
probably have resulteil in the destruction of Burnside’s army. The Confederate 
i»overumcnt, to save Virginian territory from devastation, bade him meet the enemy 
1h(‘ llappahaimock. 
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demand for troops had succeeded another, until over 1,300,000 
men had been calh'd into the service of the Union for longer or 
shorter periods. Tiie expenditure the war had already cost was 
sufficient to discourage even a power so rich in territory and 
resources as the United States. 

li’arragnt’s fleet had captured New Orleans in April, 1862, 
and in the following June had moved up the Mississippi to 
attack Vicksburg. The attempt, after a month of toil, and after 
several plans had been tried, was given up.* In the end of 
jMarch, 1863, Grant, who knew how necessary a signal victory 
was for tlie North, ordered his troops to concentrate at JMilliken’s 
Bend, with the object of laying siege to the city. His intention 
was to attack Vicksburg from the rear. 

The Federals marched south from Milliken’s Bond by way of 
Eichmond to Perkin’s Plantation, ten or twelve miles below New 
Carthage. The road through the flooded land was, however, in 
such a bad state that it was impossible to use it for conveying 
large stores of provisions. Vessels loaded with provisions and 
ammunition, convoyed by the eight gunboats of Admiral Porter’s 
squadron, had to carry them down stream, running the gauntlet 
of the Vicksburg batteries. On the night of the 16th of April, 
1863, the first attempt was made : every transport was struck, 
and one sunk. The operation was repeated on the 22nd, when 
seven more transports, towing twelve barges loaded with forage 
and provisions, passed the batteries. Of the transports one was 
sunk, and one was burnt ; six of the barges Avore disabled. 

Grant ferried his army across the Mississij)pi beloAv the city, 
landed the troops at Bruinsburg, and moved towards Port 
Gibson, a [dace twelve miles from Bruinsburg. There ho met 
the enemy at two o’clock on the morning of the 1st of May ; a 
sharp engagement ensued, fighting lasted through the day, and 
ended in the defeat of the Confederates. 

Pemberton and Johnston did not work well together. The 
two had an army of 60,000 men. Pemberton held Vicksburg, 
Johnston was at Jackson, the capital of the state of Mississippi, 
fifty miles to the east of Vicksburg. Johnston wished to have no 
siege, but to fight the Federals in the open field ; Pemberton 

* Tt was during those first oporations against Vicksburg that one of the most 
daring feats of t)io whole war was performed. Lieutenant Jirown, with a crow of 
volunteers from the army, m.'innod a river steamer, tho ArhansaSy which Jiad been 
strtmgthened wiih iron, sallied forth from the Yazoo river, and attacked tho Federal 
fleets under Porter and Farragut. 
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proceeded to strengthen the fortifications in every way, and to 
got ready for a siege. Grant’s plan was to interpose between 
.folinston and Pemberton, and destroy the two in detail. 

On the 3rd of May he attacked the works at Grand Gulf in 
reverse, and without any very heavy fighting carrieil that post. 
It was after this, to obviate being molested in the rear, that he 
determined, against the opinion of all his most prominent officers, 
to op()rato without a base. 

In the preceding December Van Dorn had captured the 
depot of supplies established at Holly Springs, and a cavalry raid 
led by Forrest had intercepted Grant’s communications with the 
North. Grant then realized how next to impossible it was 'to 
maintain a long line of communications through an enemy’s 
country, but, on the other hand, how possible it was to subsist 
mainly on the resources of the country itself. 

Ho now decided to make use of the experience ho had ac- 
(piircd, and purposed to protect his rear by keoiung the Con- 
federates so well occupied that they would have no opportunity 
for detached movements. This would add to his strength, for 
there would be no need to leave any troops to guai'd and keep 
open the communications with the Mississippi. 

Despite tlio very great advantages which the electric tele- 
graph confers in war, unfortunately it lends itself to the Govern- 
ment hampering by its directions the operations of a general in 
the field. Grant cut loose from his base to get rid of all intcr- 
ferenc(j from the cautious and distrustful Hallock, who wished that 
the operations should bo carried out strictly in accordance with 
the principles of war. 

On the 12th of IMay Grant inflicted a defeat on the Con- 
federates at Raymond, after which ho determined to capture 
Tackson by a bold stroke. 

Grant’s position, with Johnston in front of him at Jackson, and 
I ’emberton in his rear at Vicksburg, was a dangerous one ; nothing 
but ruin awaited him should the two Confederate leaders succeed 
in combining their forces. Grant, however, relied on rapidity of 
movement, and showed unbounded confidence in his troops. 
Twenty days after he had crossed the Mississippi at Bruinsburg, 
his army had marched 180 miles; he had gained five battles, 
with a loss to the enemy of 88 guns and 12,500 men ; he had 
captured the capital of the Mississippi state, and destroyed all the 
enemy’s depots of supplies, with the railroad and bridges which 

o 
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connected Vicksburg to Jackson.* He had kept his troops well 
together, and had always encountered the enemy with superior 
forces. On the 19th of May he was in a position to commence 
the investment of Vicksburg. 

His movements had compelled the enemy to evacuate Haines 
Bluff, which he now constituted as a base of supplies. On the 
21st of May the trains from that place arrived at the Union 
camp with rations for the troops. From this time his grip on 
Vicksburg could not bo loosened. Hal leek sent him reinforcements, 
and by tho 11th of June his forces had increased to 71,000 men. 
By tlio 20th of that month 220 guns had been placed in position.! 

Johnston threatened the rear of the Federals, but steps had 
been taken to cover the ground with batteries and rifle-pits. 
The Confederate general moved slowly, and could not combine 
his action with the besieged forces. Pemberton hoisted the 
white flag on the 3rd of July, and the surrender of the fortress 
was carried out the following day. Sixty thousand muskets, 
172 pieces of ordnance, and 31,000 prisoners were the fruit of 
the siege. The fall of Vicksburg led to that of Port Hudson, 
which surrendered to General Banks as the news arrived that 
Pemberton had laid down his arms. Tho whole of the Mississippi 
Kiver thus passed under the control of the fleets and armies of 
the Union ; the Confederacy had been divided into two parts, 
each of which in future had to fight for itself, and no help could 
pass from one to the other. They could lio longer bring grain 
and cattle across the river from Texas and Arkansas to feed their 
armies east of the Mississippi. 

The War of Secession may well be divided into two distinct 
parts. For the first two years of tho contest the Federal Govern- 
ment was engaged in fixing its encircling lines and winning: 
territory piecemeal from the Confederacy. 'JJiere was no finality 
in tlie actions of most generals ; a victory was followed by a 
period of rest, and was allowed to lie fallow for w'ant of a proper 
appreciation of tho best advantages that could be derived fron 
it. The Cabinet exercised a baneful control. 

In the next two years the energies of the Executive were more 

* Jackson was a small peaceful county town of two main streets and detacho'l 
villas, inhabited by wealthy planters. The inhabitants ollcred no resistance, but this 
•did not prevent tlio wanton destruction of the place. Tho Federal soldiers, drunk 
with rum, pillaged and burnt without being restrained by their officers. 

t Mortars were constructed by boring out logs of hard wood and binding tlicw 
with iron. 
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ia keeping with the principles of war. New generals led their 
armies; Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, IMoade, all hard-and-fast 
fighters, who were bent on seeking and destroying the principal 
Confederate armies with a view to putting a speedy end to the 
war. Grant reasoned that all secondary successes were worthhiss, 
so long as the heart of the rebellion was not pierced. Action 
and continued action, according to him, was the only way of 
transforming raw troops into veterans. 

Whilst Grant was pressing the siege of Vicksburg, the 
Confederates were beaten in the battle of Gettysburg. The 
Gettysburg campaign was brought about by the scarcity of 
provisions, and, above all, of forage in the Confedcu’ate army. 
The resources of Virginia were nearly exhausted,* and a change 
in the scene of operations had become ne(‘essary. Lee’s design 
was to transfer hostilities to northern ground, and there to subsist 
his army; to cause the evacuation of Washington by a victory in 
Pennsylvania; and to force the recall of the Federal troops from 
the siege of Vicksburg. 

To turn his adversary’s flank he had to deceive the Federal 
general at Falmouth, and take a long route by Gordonsville 
and Culpepper. His supplies had to come round by Gordonsville, 
whilst Hooker could not only march to Warronton or Jlanassas 
by a shorter route, but, by means of the rail to Aquia Crook and 
the tran8])orts on the Potomac, could move his provisions with 
greater facility. 

'fhe question of provisions was intimately connected with the 
action of both sides. In the first operations against IMilroy, that 
commander could not hold out at Winchester till succour could 
arrive, simply from lack of supplies. After Gettysburg, Lee had 
to retire, for he could not hope to remain in Pennsylvania at so 
great a distance from his base of supplies. 

In writing to Stuart on the 22nd of June, 1869, Lee ordered 
him to collect all the supplies he could for the use of liis army. 
Fwell was directed to advance into Pennsylvania to procure 
provisions. It depended on his success for the rest of the army 
to inarch into the Cumberland valley. Accordingly, in .Tune, he 
established his headquarters at Oliambersburg ; he scoured the 
country for many miles with the object of collecting horses, 

* Wlien tho Confederates crossed the Potomac tlioy were principally armed wi(h 
Rifles captured from the enemy, and carried knapsacks and accoutrements which still 
core tho names and numbers of Federal reRunents. 
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forage, and provisions, paying for the samo in Confederate 
money. 

The greater portion of Lee’s army was subsequently concen- 
trated in the Cumberland valley, a rich and fruitful country, teem- 
ing with plenty. Iloquisitions were served on the towns, but strict 
orders had been issued against plundering and retaliation, which, 
much to their credit, the Confederate soldiers obeyed. 

On the 1st, 2n(l, and 3rd of duly w'as fought the battle of 
(Gettysburg. After a tremendous fire of two hours’ duration from 
a hundred and fifty cannon, the Confederates made their last 
charge. It was gallantly made and gallantly repulsed. After a 
struggle which lasted three hours, Lee was defeated; he had 
lost in the three days about 30,000 men. Ilis army had beeii so 
badly punished by tlio terrible slaughter that it was never again 
quite equal to what it had been beloro. He never recovered 
from the serious loss he had sustained, and henceforth made no 
further effort to invade the North. July, 1863, in fact, was 
the turning-point of the war, after which the Confederacy grew 
steadily weaker. 

Lee’s Government left him vastly outnumbered on every battle- 
field, and though he generally gave the enemy a staggering blow, 
the latter quickly presented itself with recruited numbers. The 
flower of his army was in part destroyed at the battle of 
Chancellorsville, and tlie South was unable to send other soldiers 
to make good the loss. Ho repeatedly urged the (Jonfederate 
President to reinforce his army by the troops guarding the Atlantic 
coast, to make him sufficiently strong to destroy the army of tJie 
Potomac, but in vain. In rebuking the southern newspapers foi 
scorning the suggestions of peace, Lee reminded them that whilst 
his resources in men w'ere constantly diminishing, those of the 
enemy were steadily augmenting. 

Kosecrans had not stirred to co-operate with Grant in tin; 
Vicksburg campaign ; he had been seriously del'eated in the 
battle of Cliickamauga on the 20th of September, in which his 
effective force was reduced by nearly one-third. Bragg followed 
him, and shut his army up in Chattanooga. Chattanooga was a 
most important point for both sides. The army which held it 
could control all East Tennessee, and could at the same time 
attack the mountainous region to the south of it, in northern 
Georgia. Though Koseci’ans still retained possession of Chatta- 
nooga, the Confederates had cut him off from the Tennessee liiver, 
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which was his natural line of communications with liis base. His 
army was so hemmed in that it could neither advance nor retire, 
and in this position it was gradually being reduced to starvation. 

“ His supplies had to be hauled for many miles from Bridgeport, 
Alabama — the terminus of the railroad turning south from Nash- 
ville — over a road lying back from the river ; and this road was 
constantly raided by Confederate cavalry under the enterprising 
Oeneral Wheeler. Over 12,000 mules had been killed in 
transporting supplies. The distance was sixty miles, twenty-five 
miles of it through unfathomable mud, and across a mountain 
ridge where a false step would precipitate a team over a frightful 
precipice. A thousand pounds was an unusual load for a waggon 
drawn by six starved and jaded mules.” * 

Tlxo situation of Rosccrans’ army was desperate — there 
appeared no other alternative but starvation or a disorderly 
retreat ; his men had been reduced to one-third ratioixs, his horses 
were either dead, or so crippled by starvation that they were not 
able to draw his guns into action. Grant, who had been appointed 
to command the military division of Alissouri, was ordered to 
Chattanooga, where he arrived on the 2.‘h-d of October, and soon, 
in General Howard’s words, an army on the verge of starvation was 
changed into an active, healthful, xvell-supplied conquering force. 

Bragg, who (jommanded the Southern forces, occupied Mis- 
sionary Bidgo and Look-out Mountain, limestone cliffs running a 
little west of south from the Chattsmooga Iliver, and nearly parallel 
with it, aud enclosing between them the Chattanooga valley. 
These heights were strongly fortified and held by the Confederates. 
Look-out Mountain, which llosecrans had lost when he drew back 
on Chattanooga, was a crest rising abruptly above the Tennessee 
Eiver to the height of 2.100 feet above sea-level. 

Grant’s operations began on the 26th and 27th of October, when 
Hooker’s forces joined the army of the Cumberland. Sherman 
had left Memphis on the 2nd of October, with the army of the 
Tennessee, to go to Grant’s aid, and, notwithstanding bad roads 
aud swollen streams, he reached Bridgeport by the 13th of 
November, and by the 15th was in Chattanooga. Grant had 
opened the way to Bridgeport, and the troops, who had been 
living on almost quarter rations, within a w'eek of his arrival were 
receiving full rations. They were well fed, had been re-clothed, 
Jiiid despondency had given place to courage aud hope. The 
* William Conant OUurcli, “ Ulysses S. Grant,” p. ISIG. 
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moment for action had arrived. Grant could dispose of 60,00({' 
men ; his adversary Lad 45,000. On the 23rd of November, Thomas 
made a reconnaissance in force, to ascertain the truth of the 
report that Bragg’s army was falling back. When his movement 
was stopped, his troops occupied a position one mile beyond that 
held by the enemy in the morning. On the 24th of November 
Sherman attacked the right of the Confederate position, and 
secured two high points on Missionary liidge. Hooker secured 
possession of Look-out Mountain. Bragg drew his troops from 
Look-out AEountain with the object of concentrating on his right, 
against Sherman. At daylight on the 25th Sherman advanced 
to the attack. Thomas, after a desperate struggle, secured the 
summit of Al issionary Bidge. His troops did so without orders, 
and were much surprised at their own suc(;oss. 

The Confederates were pursued on the night of the 26th and 27th 
of November up the Chickamauga as far as Ringgold in Georgia. 

The ijnportance of the victory lay more in the fact that the 
Confederates drew their provision of lead, nitre, and coal from 
eastern Tennessee ; that their chief stock of corn and nine-tenths 
of all their bacon came from those districts. 

The Unionist loss in the three days’ battle is set down at 5821, 
that of the Conh derates at 8681 men, of whom 6142 were made 
prisoners. The loss in some of Grant’s regiments was over sixty 
per cent. Sheridan, in his attack on Alissionary Ridge, in one 
hour lost twenty per cent, of his force of 6000 men. 

The important battles of 1863 were followed by ten mouths of 
inaction. It was not till the beginning of the following year that 
the armies of the Union were again set in motion. The army of 
the Potomac numbered at that time about 100,000 men. Sherman 
had assumed the command of the Alilitary Uivision of the Alissis- 
sippi vith another 100,100 men; Alajor-General Banks had 
20,000 men west of the Alississippi ; Alajor-General Butler com- 
manded the army of the James, 23,000 strong, on the James 
River close to Richmond ; Alajor-General Siegel guarded the 
approaches to Washington by the Shenandoah Valley. 

In the month of April the three corps of the army of the 
Potomac were between the Rapidan River and the Upper Rappa- 
hannock. Grunt determined to march direct upon Richmond; 
but the capture of the Confederate capital in his mind was ol 
secoiidary importance. Leo, and not Richmond, was his objective ; 
the necessary thing to do was to defeat the Confederate army in 
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the open field. The subsistence of his army, nevertheless, had 
considerable influence on the selection of the line of advance. 
In a letter to General Meade, he wrote: “Leo’s army will be 
your objective point ; wherever Lee goes, there you will go also. 
The solo point upon which I am now in doubt, is whether it will 
be better to cross the Rapidan above or below him. Each plan 
presents great advantages over the other, with corresponding 
objections ; by crossing above, liCe is cut otf from all chance of 
ignoring Richmond, and going north on a raid.* But if Ave take 
tins route, all wo do must be done whilst the rations we start 
with hold out. We separate from Butler, so that he cannot be 
directed how to co-operate. By the other route Brandy Station 
can be used as a base of supplies until another is secured on the 
York or James River.” The movement by the left to operate 
against Leo’s right flank was eventually adopted. The object 
Grant had in view was to fight Lee between the Rapidan and 
Riclimond if ho Avould stand. 

The army of Northern Virginia spent the dreary months 
from Becember, 18(53, to May, 1864, on the southern bank of the 
Rapidan River. There it sulfered much from cold and want 
of provisions. White, in his “ Life of Robert E. Lee,” writes : 
“ The worst-clad and the worst-fed army, perhaps, ever mustered 
into service was the band of Confederate hei’oes who shivered 
and starved together on the banks of the Rapidan. Rude huts 
of pine and oaken logs, furnished inside Avith beds of straAv, 
formed the habitation of both officers and men. The soldiers 
were clad in garments made up of patches and fluttering strings. 
Very few possessed comfortable shoes. Thousands Avere abso- 
lutely destitute of covering for head or foot. The only complete 
outfits Avero the products of hand-looms, woven by wives, mothers, 
and daughters, who kept brave watch, and prosecuted unmur- 
muring labours in the old plantation homes. 

“ Hunger was the most inveterate enemy of the Confederates 
in the Rapidan bivouac. One quarter of a pound of fat pork, 
Avith a little meal or a little flour, Avas the portion of food 
assigned daily to each man. Very frequently the pork only Avas 
dealt out, or perhaps the meal, or a bundle of crackers. . . . But 

* Wliat Grant wanted to avoid actually occurred, for, on tlio 13Ui of June, Early 
was sent to attack Hunter. That ollicer left the Shenandoah Valley open to Early’s 
corps, and the Confederates were ablo to threaten the capital from the north. 
Never was Washington so near being captured during the war. Early was delayed 
just long enough for reinforcements to come in aid of the imperilled city. 
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the railways wore dilapidated, and the rolling-stock worn out. 
and the meat and corn produced in the far south could not be 
swiftly borne to the starving men who were defending the 
northern threshold of the Confederacy.”* The South could 
provide provision for their armies in the field, for its three and a 
half millions of slaves made themselves useful by carrying on 
the agricultural labour of the country. The main difficulty the 
Confederacy had to contend with in subsisting its soldiers during 
the war lay not in the production of provisions and forage, but 
in their transport over decayed and worn-out railways. The 
Federals had destroyed many, and occupied others, and there 
were no great iron foundries in the South to produce the materials 
required for keeping the lines in proper repair. 

Whilst Lee’s army w'as debilitated by Avant, according to the 
testimony of one of his officers. Grant had the best-clothed and 
tlie best-fed army that ever took the field. Twenty thousand 
men had charge of the trains, 4000 waggons carried provisions 
and ammunition for an army of 100,000 mcm. 

Grant held that war made in slavish observance of rules will 
fail. However true this is, there are certain conditions which 
must always be observed to secure victory. He determined to 
make a straight march upon Richmond, but of the various 
alternatives open to him for this purpose he selected the worst, 
lie had to cross a river in face of a resolute enemy — one of the 
most difficult operations of war ; after this he might have to give 
battle with a river in his rear, and in a most intricate country, so 
thickly covered with woods that the presence, strength, and move- 
ments of the enemy could be easily concealed, in which it was 
impossible to use cavalry, and all but impossible to use artillery : 
on ground with which Lee and his soldiers who had fought at 
Chancellors ville were pretty well acquainted, whilst there Avas no 
possibility of keeping his movements secret, as the inhabitants of 
the Wilderness sympathizc-'d Avith the Confederates, and gave 
their voluntary service as spies. 

He hoped by a rapid movement to delay an encounter until 
his army had reached a more open country ; but, had he studied 
the qualities of his opponent, he would have realized that this 
Avould have been the very last thing he had any reason to expect. 

General Ingalls gives the folloAving details with regard to the 

* Henry Alexander White, “Robert E. Lee, and the Southern Confcdcrarv,’' 
I>. 332. 
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composition of the Federal array : “ The forces that coraposed 
the armies ou the llapidan wtn-e as follows : The 5th and 0th 
Corps, the cavalry and artillery 'reserve and engineer brigade 
constituted the army of the Totoraac, under General IMeade ; and 
the 9th corps, under General Burnside; making about 125,000 
(jfrective men. There were 4300 waggons; 835 ambulances; 
29,945 artiller}^ cavalry, ambulance and team horses ; 4010 private 
horses ; 22,528 mules ; making an aggregate of 56,499 animals ; 
34 waggons per 1000 men.” 

Grant was not as fortunate this year as he had been in the 
last. He had before him a most alert and skilful adversary, a 
man of rare military ability, a bettor master of the art of war 
than he was himself. From the 5th to the 7th of May he fought 
the battle of the Wilderness, in which the army of the Potomac 
and Burnside’s corps lost 17,660 in killed and wounded, the 
missing amounting to 2900. Ilis object was not attained, and if 
we take for a criterion of success, in default of any other, the 
number of casualties, the advantage remained with Lee, whose 
loss was about one-third less. There is no denying that it was 
a partial failure. 

Lee had foreseen his adversary’s next move. Grant had set 
his impedimenta in motion at 3 p.m. on the 7th, so as to keei) the 
way clear for the troops. Stuart, however, having rejiorted the 
inoA'oment of the Federal waggon-train, the Confederate forces 
were hurried to Spottsylvania Court House. The race between 
Grant and Jice was a close one, but Lee succeeded in ])lanting his 
army acro.ss Grant’s line of advance. Another series of battles 
were fought here from the 8th to the 18th of IMay ; they resulted 
in a loss of 16,141 killed and wounded and 2258 missing to the 
army of the Potomac ; the Confederate loss was much smaller.* 

In a lull ill the operations between the 13th and the 18th of 
May, the Confederates rested, and appeased their hunger with 
provisions drawn from the captured Federal haversacks. “ Ileal 
coffee boiled in new Federal tin cups, with foreign sugar, gave 
additional vigour to Leo’s veterans.” 

* llliilst tLese battles wore in jirogress, Grant tolcpraphetl to llalleck : “Send 
to nolle Plain nil the infantry you oaii rake and scrape.” Again, on the following 
day, he informs the Executive at Washington that he will fight it out ou this line 
It It take tho whole summer, adding, “ The arriv.al of reinforcements liere will be 
\cry encouraging to the men, and I hope they will bo sent as fast as possible, and 
in as great numbers.” The stmin had been too severe; reimatcd repulses and 
disproportionate losses bad affected the viomlc of tho Federal soldiers, and produced 
a loss of dash. 
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After leaving Hanover Junction, or since the 21st of May, the 
Confederates had received only two issues of rations ; one issue 
consisted of three hard biscuits and a meagre slice of pork to 
each man. Two days after this issue one biscuit was apportioned 
to each soldier ; upon this scanty allowance the Confederates had 
to contend in the battle of Cold Harbour. 

After the battles of Spottsylvania Court House, Grant 
manoeuvred round Lee’s right flank. On the 28th of May the 
Confederate army stood athwart his path. He waited for rein- 
forcements, which F. Smith brouglit up on the oOth of May; 
and on the 1st of June a battle was fought on the roadway between 
Old and New Cold Harbour. The battle was renewed the follow- 
ing day, but Grant, who had an opportunity to light in open ground, 
declined to deliver battle against Early, upon which the latter 
built a strong breastwork in front of the Union right. Grant 
assaulted all along the line — it was six miles in length — on tlio 
morning of the 8rd of June, but the fire (d‘ the Confederates was 
very fierce and accurate. Within twenty minutes the leading 
troops of the three corps which attacked Lee’s centre and left 
were almost destroyed, and the rest sought shelter ; the assault 
was hopelessly repulsed. At nine o’clock Grant ordered a renewal 
of the attack, but no Ibrw'ard move was made. His generals did 
not relish sacrificing their men, and the men simply reopeiuMl 
fire from where they lay. In an hour he had lost nearly 12,()Uh 
in dead and wounded ; the troops had advanced slowly and un- 
willingly, and sustained heavier losses than tliero was reason to 
expect. 

In the middle of June, Grant, having taken into account tli(> 
temper of his troops, and found the defences of llicjhmond on the 
north and east too strong to bo taken by assault, determined to 
move his army round, cross the James lliver, and attack the city 
on the south side. He carried out this movement, following nearly 
the line of the Seven Days’ Hattie in 18(52, but with very little 
fighting. City Point, which Butler had taken by surprise on the 
.5th of May, was to be the great depot for the Federal army. 

The depot at White House was broken up on the 22nd of 
June, 18G4,and Sheridan’s cavalry was detailed to escort a convoy 
of 900 waggons to the James Kiver. The convoy was attacked by 
the Confederate horsemen of Hampton and Fitzhugh Lee, and 
driven to move further down the James. It got safely across tho 
river on the 25th. 
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On the 18th of Juno, Meade had tried to capture Petersburg,, 
but, as it was found impracticable to carry the enemy’s lines by 
assault, it was decided to open regular approaelios. The city 
was to be attacked the following month after the explosion of 
a mine which had been prepared under the Confederate lines. 
The assault which followed the explosion, howcjver, was a most 
liumiliating failure. Petersburg remained in the hands of tho 
Confederates till tho 2nd of April next, when it was evacuated at 
the same time as Richmond. 

The .artistic part of the art of war lies in manoeuvring, by 
whicli process the enemy is coerced to abandon a lavoiirablo 
position or to adopt some course advei’se to his interests. Very 
signal advantages are thus often reaped without burning a single 
cartridge, whilst should a battle ensue the adversary is discon- 
certed by having to light under unfavourable conditions. Grant 
owed his success not so much to strategy as to superior numbens 
.and resources, and to hard fighting in which oven a series of 
victories gained by his enemy left the latter less able to resist. 
He had a rooted objection to all mameuvring, and in conversing 
with Meade l\o declared, “ I never manoeuvre.” On this account 
he will not bo handed down in history as a scientilic general, nor 
.as a master of the art of war. His direct attacks on lengthy linos 
of works, in face of a heavy fire from an undaunted enemy, with- 
out due preparation, often witliout even a careful examination of 
the ground, brought about a very heavy ami unnecessary loss of 
life. Jlis losses from the 5th of May, 18(14, to the 9th April, 18(J5, 
amounted to 124,390 men ; it was this heavy addition of casualties 
that caused him to be called by some severe critics “ the butcher.” 

The greater resources of the North enabled the Pcderal 
Government to bring into the field larger armies and more 
abundant supplies, and at every point to threaten to overwhelm 
its antagonist by sheer weight of numbers. “ Butler reports 
Grant as saying to him, in an interview at Port Monroe, that the 
enemy should be conquered by continual attrition, and by inflicting 
losses in every way, and by wearing out their resources as fast as 
possible, and at however great cost, relying upon our own more 
abundant money and men to bring out a successful result. He 
proposed to attack at all times and under all conditions, even at the 
risk of losing more men than Lee, for he knew he could afford 
to lose more.” * This fighting at all times and under all conditions, 
* William Conant Church, “ Ulysses S. Grant,” !>. 204. 
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the terrific blows the army of the rotomac bad sustained in these 
** assaults all along the lino ” had shaken the morale of the troops. 
“ They liml been ordered to attacks which the very privates 
in the ranks knew to bo hopeless from the start, . . . and they 
had almost ceased to expect victory when they went into battle.” 

One of his defenders, to account for the mortality, states that 
where ho lost two men in action within a given time he lost three 
from other causes, forgetting that the average proportion gathered 
from statistics is thirty-five to forty deaths by sickness to ten 
caused by wounds, lie argues, moreover, that Grant was more 
saving of his meu than the other generals, inasmuch as by freely 
giving the life of his men he laboured to bring the war to u 
speedier end. Grant showed how little he valued human life when 
on the 7th of May he hurried to Spottsylvania, leaving behind 
him his dead unburied and some of his wounded to care for them- 
selves. Later on, lie would not demand an armistice to remove* 
his wounded after the foolhardy attack on the Confederate works 
at Cold Harbour on the 3rd of dune. Sending a flag of truce to 
l.iee he conceived was liable to be interpreted as an admission 
that he had been beaten. I’or over two days he hold back, and 
when he determined to act his wounded men were dead. 

His march from the Kapidan had cost him 54,026 men ; ii 
short time after, witli the attack on I’etersbiirg, the casualties 
rose to about 65,000 men. Lee had lost betwe(!n 18,000 ami 
20,000 men, but, whilst the Federal army was reinforced by 55,000 
men, the Confederates had no prospect of refilling their diminish- 
ing ranks. In that lay Grant’s advantage. 

Posterity will I'ully endorse the justness of Fletcher’s estimate. 
‘‘ Excepting in persistency of purpose. Grant had shown few of tin- 
qualities of a great general. In a campaign fought without 
strategy, and in battles without tactics, he had sacrificed, since ho 
marched into the Wilderness, at least 60,000 men,” t 

In 1864 occurred Sherman’s advance from Chattanooga against 
Dalton and Atlanta, through a country of lofty mountains and 
strong defensive positions. Johnston and Sherman were equally 
balanced as far as abilities went, both had graduated at West 
l^oint ; the latter was younger than his adversary by thirteen 
years. Johnston proved himself the ablest of the Confederate 
generals after Lee. Sherman, who at the commencement ot the 

* General F. A. Walker, “Life of Hancock,” p. 229. 
t Lieut.-Colonel Fletcher, “History of the American War,” vol. iii. p. 
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Will’ was reported to l>e craziy or odd, at the end of it had gained 
the reputation of being one of the ablest generals of the Union. 

Sherman’s object was to drive Johnston’s weaker army south- 
wards through the mountains to the open country biiyond Atlanta, 
jiiul tlien to attack it, overthrow it, and destroy it. Johnston, on 
the other hand, wished to meet liis opponent on equal terms. All 
Sherman’s supplies were brought by the single line of railway 
behind him, which necessitated his leaving detachments as lie 
advanci'd to protect the railway, for fear that the Confederate 
cavalry would work round Iris rear, tear up the rails, and starve 
his army. Johnston know that every such detacjhraent weakened 
the Federal forces and made them more equal to his army. lie 
stuck to each position until Sherman’s forces began to overlap 
his towards the rear, when ho cautiously retired to a fresh 
[)osition. Neither of the two leaders was minded to give his 
adversary the slightest chance. Pursuing his plan, Sherman 
drove the Confederate general back from one position to another 
until Johnston crossed the Chattahoochee Iliver ami took position 
before Atlanta. 

lint the Confederates woro slow to understand the skill dis- 
played by Johnston, and, just as he Inid begun his arrangements 
lor fighting the Federals, Jefferson Davis, who tdways disliked 
him, removed him from his command, which was conferred on 
.1. B. Hood. In July Hood made throe furious attacks on 
Sherman’s army, and was beaten in all throe. Early in Sep- 
tember he was compelled to abandon the city of Atlanta to the 
forces of the Union. 

After having lost Atlanta, Hood marched his army north-west 
towards the very country from which Sherman had set out. He 
conjectured that the Federal general would follow him, and hoped 
to transfer the seat of the operations back to Tenu('sseo or to the 
north. Sherman made a show of pursuing him till he saw him 
fairly started for Tennessee; he tlien n'tnrned to Atlanta, 
picking up and thoroughly destroying the railway as he came, 
and leaving behind him a dreary wilderness. Having foreseen 
the probable course that Hood would follow, Sherman had sent 
to Tennessee General G. H. Thomas with very nearly one-half 
of his army. 

Sherman still had an army of over 63,000 men, mostly picked 
veteran troops. He had abundant provisions, and the States 
before him not only were the richest of the Confederacy, but had 
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not felt the straits of war. In the middle of November, 1804, he 
burnt Atlanta, cut the telegrapliic communication witli the North, 
and set out in a south-easterly direction, making for the sea.* His 
route lay througli Millodgeville and llillen, down the peninsula 
between the Savannah and Ogeechoe Eivers to Savannah. Tlie 
army quitted Atlanta on the I5th of November ; it comprised four 
corps of infantry and one division of cavalry, with a total of 
■63,680 men, 14,768 horses, 19,410 mules, 2520 waggons, and 440 
ambulances. 

This army marched in four columns, and traversed a strip of 
country sixty miles wide, all of which was made desolate. TIk', 
railroads were destroyed, the stations and bridges were burnt, and 
the army lived on the resources of the country. It started witli 
about twenty days’ provisions in its waggons, which were refilled as 
fast as their contents were issued. Grant’s instructions were, “You 
I propose to move against Johnston’s army, to break it up, and to 
get into the interior of the enemy’s country as far as you can, 
inflicting all the damage you can against their war rcjsources.” 
Alluding to this march, Sherman says : “ I estimate tin; damage 
done to the state of Georgia at one hundred million dollars, at 
least twenty millions of which inured to our advantage, and 
the remainder in simply waste and destruction.” 

There was hardly any resistance to countenance all this 
damage, for the Federals only had 531 killed and wounded, witli 
1616 captured or missing. The object appears to have been to 
make it impossible for any other army to subsist in that part of 
the country. This will be understood by looking at the instruc- 
tions for the Valley Campaign, which were first written for Hunter 
and afterwards made over to Sheridan. General Grant wrote: 
“In pushing up the Shenandoah Valley, where it is expected 
you will have to go first or last, it is desirable that nothing should 
be left to invite the enemy to return. Take all provisions, 
forage, and stock wanted for the use of your command. Slid' 
as cannot be consumed destroy. It is not desirable that the 
buildings should be destroyed — they should rather be protected ; 
but the people should be informed that so long as an army can 
subsist among them recurrences of those raids must be expected.” 

Acting on his instructions, Sheridan completed what Hunter 

* When Beauregard received the news Sherman had a start of 275 miles, aud 
'it was too evident that it was fruitless to follow him through a country devastated 
hy the Union troops. 
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had begun ; he laid waste the whole Shenandoah Valley, burning 
and destroying crops and larming implements. He turned the 
most fruitful district of Virginia into a complete wilderness. In 
Ids despatch he writes; “I have destroyed over 2000 barns 
filled with flour and wheat, have driven in front of the army 
over 4000 head of stock, and have killed and issued to tho troojis 
no less than 3000 sheep.” lie reports that the valley had been 
swept so hare that a bird could not fly over it without carrying 
Ids rations with him. lie had carried out to the letter the orders 
of General Grant. 

Progress is an empty vaunt ; the dostriiclion carried out by 
the I’ederals in 18G5 almost beats what was done by Turenm^ 
in the Palatinate in 1080, for which he has been seriously con- 
demned by historians, with this diftbrence, that Tnrenne did it to 
injure strangers and not men of the same blood and kin. 'fhe 
North entertained a bitter feeling of revenge against the South. 
Neither Sherman nor Sheridan breathe a word of regret for having 
been compelled to order such dire waste;, and the terms in which 
the report of the thoroughness of the devastation were couched 
were harsh and unfeeling. It was amazing in a country which 
boasts of its freedom and advancement. 

The third paragraph of tho orders issued to the invading army 
on the 9th of November was worded thus : “ The army will forage 
liberally on the country during the march. 'I’o this end each 
brigade commander will organizt; a good and suliicient foraging 
party, under the command of one or more discreet officers, who 
will gather, near the route travelled, corn and forage of any 
kind, meat of any kind, vegetables and corn meal, or what- 
ever is needed by the command, aiming at all times to keep 
in the waggon-trains at least ten ilays’ provisions for the com- 
mand and three days’ forage. Soldiers must not enter the 
dwellings of the inhabitants or commit any trespass ; during 
the halt or at camp they may be permitted to gather turnips, 
potatoes, and other vegetables, and drive in stock in front of their 
camps. To 2 ’egular foraging parties must be entrusted the 
gathering of provisions and forage at any distance from the road 
travelled.” 

Sherman’s march to the sea was a raid on a very large scale. 
The order to forage liberally w^as taken in its broadest sense. 
Extreme measures of military severity wore sanctioned with the 
intent of punishing a people whose only crime it was to cherish a 
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cause which they honestly believed to be just. A brilliant con- 
ception, showing genius of a high order, was marred by the dis- 
graceful scenes which accompanied the march of the troops. 
There was plunder, devastation, and crime, none of which were 
checked and punished by the officers. Milledgeville, the pleasant 
capital of Georgia, the seat of her Legislature, the residence of 
men famous in the history of their country, was plundered and 
tlestroyed. The march of the troops was accom[>anicd by a multi- 
tude of negroes; a starving population followed Sherman, and 
perished from hunger and exposure, being helpless in everything 
which relatoil to their means of support. 

Not every one of the Federal generals intended that the war 
should bo carried out on these lines. General McClellan, in his 
letter to Mr. Lincoln, July 7, 18G2, wrote : “ This rebellion has 
assumed the character of a war ; as such it should be regarded, 
and it should be conducted upon the highest principles known of 
Christian civilization. It should not be a war looking to the sub- 
jugation of the people of any State, in any event. It should not 
be at all a war ui)on population, but against armed forces and 
political organizations. Neither confiscation of property, political 
executions of persons, tori itorial organization of States, or forcible 
abolition of slavery, should be contemplated for a moment. 

“In prosecuting the war, all ])rivate pn^perty and unarmed 
persons should be .strictly protected, subject only to tho necessity 
of military operations ; all private property taken for military 
use should be paid or receipted for ; pillage and waste should 
bo treated as high crimes.” 

Whilst history will always extol the pluck of the Confederates 
in having for four years warred against superior numbers and 
resources, unable to repair the waste in men and materials, with 
cold sympathy from Europe, and their ports strictly blockaded, it 
will always deplore tho animosity the Federals nourished towards 
their opponents, and the misery they inflicted on the popula- 
tion under tho excuse of depriving tho South of means of 
resistance. The unjust execution of Mumford, and General 
Butler’s atrocious order regarding tho ladies of New Orleans- 
supported, as it was, by tho press of tho North— will always be 
stigmatized with words of reproach. 

Sherman’s army reached Ossabaw Sound, at the mouth of the 
Ogeechee Eiver, on the 13th of December, after a march of a little 
less than a month. That day Fort McAllister was stormed, and 
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on the 2Jst, after a siege of eight days, Savannah was captured. 
In reporting its fall to the President, Sherman added that he 
offered it as a Christmas gift to the country. 

The army was fortunate in having line weatlicr, and when it 
arrived in sight of the Atlantic, after a march of four weeks, the 
waggons were still loaded with provisions, and the rntm and 
animals were in much better condition tlian when they had set 
out from Atlanta. During the time that Sherman’s columns w(‘re 
marching seaward it was not quite known in the North what had 
become of his army; the air was fdled with predictions of 
coming disasters. 

Sherman, who had strongly opposed Grant’s action in advancing 
from Grand Gulf without a base, and having severed all commu- 
nication with VVhishington, copied in this instance the example 
set him the previous year by the Lieutenant-General. Both 
chiefs were keen to be left unfettered. 

Well would it have been for Shiu-raan’s reputation if General 
Grant’s plan of bringing his army by sea from Savannah to join 
those of the Potomac and the James had been carried into effect. 
Then his soldiers would have been spared venting their hatred on 
the unarmed and defenceless inhabitants of South Carolina. The 
terrible scenes which occurred in Sherman’s march to Goldsboro 
are a matter of history, and have stamped disgrace on the Federal 
army of the West. Cruel things wore done, just as when man 
fought with the untamed passions of primitive times. The sack 
and burni?ig of Columbia ; the sickly scenes which accompanied 
that foul deed (which Sherman ungenerously and falsely attri- 
buted to General Wade Hampton) ; the desolating march not 
called^ forth by any determined opposition, not provoked by 
cruelties and licence on the other side ; the firing of the negroes’ 
cabins; the want of discipline, lust of plunder, and intoxication of 
the soldiers ; the absence of control on the part of the officers ; — 
fill some of the worst pages in the history of the war. 

General Sherman sums up in the following words the result 
of his march through South Carolina : “ In general terms wo 
have traversed the country from Savannah to Goldsboro, with an 
average breadth of forty miles, consuming all the forage, cattle, 
hogs, sheep, poultry, cvired meat, corn-meal, etc. The public 
enemy, instead of drawing supplies from that region to feed his 
armies, will be compelled to send provisions from other quarters 
to feed the inhabitants. Of c r,irse, the abandonment to us by the 

p 
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enemy of the whole sea-coast from Savannah to Newberne (Nortli 
Carolina), with its forts, dockyards, ^unhoats, etc., was a necessary 
incident to our occupation and destruction of the inland route's 
of travel and supply. But tho real object of tho march was to 
place this army in a position easy of supply, whence it could take 
an appropriate part in tho spring and summer cam]iaign of 1865. 
This was completely accomplished on IMarch 2l8t, by the junction 
of tho three armies and occupation of G-oldsboro.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel Fletcher’s observations on this march are 
none too severe. “ Thus in a few words does General Sherman 
recapitulate the results of a campaign which, whilst bringing 
renown to himself and his troops, had carried ruin, misery, and 
desolation to the inhabitants of the country in a degree seddom 
etpiall 3 d in modern armies. Political hatred had been added to 
military licence in tho dealing.s of tho soldiery with tho people 
of South Carolina ; and Sherman, whilst careful of his own troops 
and personally just in his conduct even as regarded tho enemy, 
exerciscjd little control over the men under his command, appa- 
rently satisfied if the end proposed — viz. the complete destruction 
of the country as a means of supply for the forces of tho Coii- 
i'ederacy — should bo attained, at whatever cost to the morale of 
his troops or to tho welfare or even existence of non-combatants.” ‘ 

To go back a few months, in the previous July, Early, at thi' 
head of a little more than 12,000 men,t entered tho Shenandoah 
Valley as a diversion for the relief of Lee’s army, at that time 
hard pressed by Grant. When the Confederate general crossed 
the Potomac into 3Iaryland the devastation of tho Slnmandoah 
Valley by Hunter had ai’oused a bitter spirit of revenge. 
Early burnt Chambersbuig, the inhabitants having refused to 
comply with an imposed contribution of 200,000 dollars in gold. 
Government stores were plundered, requisitions levied, housc' 
burnt; prisoners, horses, and cattle wore seized. Early issued 
orders for these deeds as rejjrisals, roused to wrath by the spe • 
tacles which had greeted his eyes on his march down the valley 
of the Shenandoah. 

After a four years’ struggle tho Confederate cause was waning 
in enthusiasm and resources. In 1865 tho South was exhausted 
in men and means, and began to feel tho pinch of increasing 

* Ijicut.-C/oloncl Fletcher, “History of tho American War,” vol. iii, p. 402. 

t According to his .statement lie hod 8000 infantry, 40 fiold-pioees, and 200t- 
badly mounted and equipped cavalry when he arrived before Wasliiiigtoii. 
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want. Of its citizens many had lost heart. Its currency had 
become almost worthless. With the opening of the year a 
dollar in gold was worth sixty dollars in Confederate money ; 
and with the deci’eased value of money a portentous rise took 
place in the price of all the necessaries of life. The railways 
liad been destroyed, and provisions, cattle, and horses were 
nearly spent. 

The depreciation of the Confederate currency was an unmis- 
takable symptom of a lack of confidence in the course of affairs, 
livery advance of General Grant’s lines created serious alarm in 
rdchmond, and caused fresh rigour in the enforcenumt of the 
(conscription laws. The pavements were swept of every class of 
loiterers; the clerks of the departments, with the exemption 
(jc'rtificate in their pockets, wei*e carried off, whether able to do 
duty or not. 

The Confederates were evidently tired of the wai-. Desertion 
was rife, and carried to such an extent that, had it been tried to 
shoot all the deserters, it was doubtful whether enough soldiers 
would have been available for the duty. 

The winter of 1801-05 was a very severe one, and entailed 
great sufferings on both armies — on the Confederate cspeeially, for 
the troops were on short rations and thinly clad. Sheridan’s 
horsemen, withdrawn from the ignoble work of devastating an 
unresisting country, raided in the fertile districts from which 
Ri(?hmond and its defenders principally drew their provisions. 
The Southern field of supply was getting smaller by degrees, and 
with the destruction of the Richmond and Lynchburg Railway 
and of the locks on the James River Canal, great dilliculty wus 
experienced in bringing the available stores within reach of the 
troops. 

The Fcderals had established their grand depot for operations 
against Petersburg and Richmond at City Point. City Point was 
situated about ten miles from Petei’sburg, where the waters of the 
Appomattox fall into the James River. That place was connected 
with Petersburg by a line of rail, and two other lines, the Norfolk 
Railroad and the Weldon Railroad, were available as lines of 
supply for the Federal armies. 

City Point was supplied by a fleet of steamers going back- 
wards and forwards from that point to the northern ports. On an 
average 40 steamers and tugs, 75 sailing-ships, and 100 barges 
were employed in the subsistence service. 
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A host of artificers were employed at the dep&t ; there were 
1800 men, carpenters, blacksmiths, saddlers, packers, carmen, and 
labourers of all sorts. It was computed that in one year 3653 
carriages and 2414 ambulance waggons were repaired, while 19,618 
horses and 31,628 mules wore shod. 

There were different jetties for the various services; pro- 
visions, forage, clothing, camp equipment, hospital stores, horses, 
mules, railway plant, were all landed separately, and taken to 
their assigned places. 

On the 9th of February, 1865, Lee assumed command over 
all the Confederate forces ; for the Confederate Congress, in order 
to slight Mr. Davis, had appointed him General-in-Chief of the 
army. At the same time the Legislature of Virginia appointed 
J. L’. Johnston to the command of the forces which were to stop 
tsherman’s victorious march to the North. 

The situation was one of unprecedented gloom. The previous 
days Lee had reported to Richmond that his troops, who 
had been exposed to bitter winter w'eather, had been with- 
out meat for three days. “ If some change is not made,” he 
said, “and the commissary department organized, I apprehend 
dire results. . . . You must not be surprised if calamity befalls 
us.” Mr. Davis, it is said, endorsed this discouraging dispatch 
with words of anger and command easy to write. “ This is too 
sad to be patiently considered, . . . criminal neglect and gross 
incapacity. . . . Let su])plies be had by purchase or borrowing.” 

As the campaign in Virginia opened in the spring of 1865 
the Federal army numbered 124,700 men of all arms ; to oppose 
it the Confederates had only 57,000 men. Of nine railways 
leading on Richmond and l^etersbiirg, only two were still in the 
hands of the Confederates — the Southside road, running from 
the State of Tennessee, and the Richmond and Danville line, 
coming from the confines of North Carolina. At Burkesville, 
sixty miles from the Confederate capital, these two lines crossed 
each other, and Grant, knowing that the control of these two 
railroads would mean the destruction of Lee’s army, hastened to 
take steps to secure it. 

Before Grant could carry out his purpose, on the night ot 
the 25th of March, Lee attacked Fort Stedman, his object being 
to break the Federal communication with City Point, destroy 
the depots of the enemy’s army, and force Grant to withdraw the 
bulk of his forces, which were threatening the Confederate right 
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wing. The first success was not maintained; the Confederates 
were defeated, their opponents securing a point of vantage for 
operating against the Confederate lino of works. Grant now 
appears to have given up the plan of cutting the railways for an 
attack of Lee’s right rear. On the 31st the Confederates drove 
hack Sheridan to Dinwiddio Court House, hut at night retired to 
1 he strongly entrenched post of Five Forks. The following day 
ricket was entirely defeated, and Lee’s right was shattered and 
routed : there was no hope whatever of saving Kichinond. There 
was nothing left for Lee to do but to break through and join 
Johnston. The Confederate retreat had lx.'on decided upon. 

Grant, however, did not realize at first all the importance of 
the advantage gained ; ho ordered an advance against the enemy’s 
works all along the line for the 2nd of April. The Fodevals 
fought gallantly, and carried all tho works, but their losses wore 
very heavy, and, in the actual cinmmstances, every drop of blood 
shod that day seems to have been shed in vain. 

Loo quitted Tlichmond ; his object was to efi’ocd a junction with 
Johnston at Danville, a short distance from Burkesvillo. 

When he abandoned Eiclimond, tho first rendezvous appointed 
was Amelia Court House, whore, according to his acicount, Lee had 
ordered provisions to be sent. But when his half-starved troops 
arrived at that place, on tho 4th of April, they found that no 
food had boon sent there to meet them. Nearly twenty-four 
hours were thus lost in collecting subsistence for men and horses. 
The delay was fatal, and could not be retrieved. The whole 
pursuing force was upon him when he resumed his march on tho 
night of the 5th of April. 

This point about the provisions has been disputed. Jefferson 
Davis declares that “ no call, by letter or requisition, from the 
General Commanding or from any other source, ollicial or non- 
ollicial, had been received either by the commissary-general or 
the assistant commissary-general ; nor was any communication 
transmitted through the department channels to the Bureau of 
Subsistence for the collection of supplies at Amelia Court House.” 
The absence of supplies, whether an order was given or not, 
was a severe blow to Lee, for it was a loss of precious time. 
Sheridan barred the road to Lynchburg, and captured four 
trains coming from thence with provisions for tho starving Con- 
federates. Lee endeavoured to cut his way through the cavalry, 
but Sheridan’s action had enabled the array of the J anies to come 
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up. Before the cavalry had time to charge, the Confederate 
commander-in-chief offered to surrender. 

After Lee had accepted tlie terms on which the surrender of 
the army of Northern Virginia would be received, ho remarked 
that his army was in a starving condition, and asked General 
Grant to provide them with provisions and forage. To this the 
latter at once assented, asking for how many men rations would 
be wanted. Lee answered, “ About 25,000,” and orders were at 
once given to issue them. The number of individuals who 
surrendered turned out to be even larger, for the paroles signed 
amounted to 28,231. This is accounted for by the fact that many 
stragglers came up and rejoined after the surrender. 

The greater resources of the North and the command of the 
sea brought the Civil War to an end. The system followed by 
Grant Avas to hammer continuously against the armed force of 
the enemy and bis resources, until by mere attrition, if by nothing 
else, there should be nothing loft for the South but submission. 
Four years of war had cost the Union about 8,000,000,000 dollars. 
The expenses in April, 1805, when the strife came to an end, 
were reckoned at 4,000,000 dollars a day. The Federal losses 
are estimated at 310,000 men; those of the Confederates are 
unknown, but, possibly, were not far from another 300,000 men. 
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CHAITEU XII. 

SUBSISTENCE OF THE OERMA.N ARMIES IN THE WAR OF 

1870-71. 

The Franco-Greman War of 1870-71 is tlie best example we 
have of the new order of things. The German operations were on 
a large scale, carried out in a very rich country, with the aid of 
railways, and with untiring efforts on the part of their administra- 
tive body. The Intendantur, casting aside all pedantry, employed 
without hesitation all the known methods for feeding troops in 
the field, and with good results. 

Count Moltke, whoso knowledge of war no one will dare to 
deny, stated before the German Parliament that in no war in 
which large masses of men were employed had the troops over 
been so well fed as in the Franco-German War of 1870-71. 
With a combination of many favourable circumstances, and the 
great forethought of the Staff and administrative officers, there 
were nevertheless accidents and embarrassments. The periods of 
penury were certainly of short duration, still tliey offer a further 
proof of the acknowledged difficulties which surround the efficient 
provisioning of troops in war. Possibly no other army ever showed 
such perfect discipline on the march. 

The Germans put three distinct armies in the field. The first, 
commanded by General von Steinmetz, was composed of 75 
battalions, 64 squadrons, and 45 batteries. The second, commanded 
by Prince Frederick Charles, consisted of 181 battalions, 15() 
squadrons, and 105 batteries. The third army, commanded by 
the Crown Prince of Prussia, comprised 153 battalions, 134 
squadrons, and 96 batteries. 

At the commencement of the war great difficulties were 
experienced in feeding these large masses of men w’hilst effecting 
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their concentration on the frontier: the time permitted for 
preparation had been so short. The railways were fully occupied 
in transporting the combatants, and until that operation was com- 
pleted it was impossible to forward tlie provision columns or to 
turn the railways into lines of supply. When fighting com- 
menced the troops were not follow'ed by supply columns, for as 
these had mostly been sent by march route, they had not yet 
overtaken their respective army corps. 

Keforring to this period, the German official account states : 
“ Tw'enty field-ovens were at once constructed at each of the 
following })]aces : Cologne, Coblen;?, Bingen, Mainz, and Saarlouis, 
and the Hour stores of the nearest peace magazines were placed at 
their disposal. Large bakeries for tlie army were setup in houses 
near Frankfurt-am-Main, and in Mannheim ; and the bakeries 
established in the larger garrisons situated on railways were 
enlarged, and rendered capable not only of supplying tho current 
wants of the field troops, but also of forming considerable stores of 
bread and reserve supplies of biscuit. 

“ In the corps districts the Intendantur secured a six weeks’ 
supply of food, oats, and hay, which was forwarded to a point 
within the rmjon of concentration of each corps ; and a consider- 
able part of the “ fortress supplies” from Cologne and Wcsel was 
forw'arded by steamer to Bingen, and applied to the use of the 
field army. 

“ As in the first days of the transport the army corps could 
only forward their supply of food and forage by taking it with 
them in tho railway waggons, or by attaching separate waggons for 
tho 2>urpose, the troo])s w^ero ordered to relievo the Commissariat 
by supplying themselves within the rayon of their juisition; a 
special fourteen days’ reserve of flour and oats was collected in 
tho largo magazines on the railways, which were kept complete 
by filling after each issue. A six-weeks’ supjdy, forming a reserve, 
of food, oats, and hay, for seven army corps, was accumulated in 
Cologne, Coblenz, Bingen, and Frankfurt-am-Main, whilst Baden 
formed magazines for the army at Ileidelberg and Meckesheim, 
Bavaria in Germensheim, Ludwigshafen and Neustadt, and 
Wvirtemberg in Bruchsal. 

"At the end of July, when the greatest part of tho troops had 
been moved to the front (receiving the regular ration at different 
feeding-stations on the road), the army corps were able to begin 
to move forward their supjjlies of food, so that at the end of this 
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month and the commencement of the next about fifty through 
provision trains were forwarded to the Rhino.” 

All Germany contributed towards the supply of its armies, 
because the corps, being organized locally, had for the main 
source of supply their districts, and these wore connecstod with 
their corps in the field by distinct railways. Not oidy were 
the products of Germany largely depended on, but these were 
supplemented by purchases made abroad. In England, for 
example, 3,000,000 lbs. of preserved meat, and the same amount 
of biscuit and of compressed forage, were bought ; the contract 
stiimlated that these articles were to be delivered at Cologne. 

After the battles in the first week of August, largo stores of 
])rovision3 and forage which the Ereuch had accumulated fell 
into the hands of tlio Gormans. As they began stopping on to 
the enemy’s territory, little assistance in the way of provisions 
could they get from their own reserves, consequently these 
provisions abandoned by the enemy w'ere most welcome. Besides, 
once over the frontier the system of requisition came into play. 

With regard to requisitions, it should hero be noted that, 
thougli tlie Gormans employed the system of living on the 
resources of the enemy’s territory on most sound principles, they 
admit that re<piisi(ion8 only yielded one-third of the provisions 
and forage required for their armies. The other two-thirds were 
provided by the efforts of their Commissariat. 

Experience has demonstrated that in trusting to the resources 
of the theatre of war for the subsistence of the troops, the in- 
vader has always a better chance of success than tho defender. 
The latter, being bound to treat its countrymen tenderly, must 
stop short of threats and punishments, and cannot resort to very 
rigorous measures to compel the peasant to unearth the provisions 
lie has hidden. The invader does not make any semblance of 
tenderness : tho inhabitants are a conquered people, and as such 
have no claim to bo treated leniently ; they can be menaced in 
such a way as will force them sooner or later to produce some of 
their hidden store. It is for fear of seeing his family exposed to 
famine that the peasant hides his surplus provisions, and he will 
not part with them until he is tempted by the offer of a very 
lemunerative price, or is constrained by very severe measures. 

When the allies invaded France in 1811, the French civil and 
military authorities could s rldom come to an understanding 
with regard to the way in which the needs of their army were to- 
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be met. In seeking to protect the interests of their people and 
in not being able to realize the pressing wants of the troops, tln^ 
civil authorities added much to the difficulties of tlie defenders. 
In 1870 certain mayors and peasants, wlio grudgingly and 
incompletely complied with the demands made in tJie interest of 
the French Array, were subsequently seen, under fear of punish- 
ment, complying but too readily with the much greater exactions 
imposed by the Germans. 

As the railways gradually ceased to be needed for the 
transport of the combatants, provisions for the 1st Army were 
pushed forward to Fraulautern, opposite to Saarlouis. At this 
place, on the 8th of August, the bakeries for the troops were 
set up. 

The General commanding the 2ud Army had devoted special 
<ittention to the utilization of all the vehicles he could dispose of 
for drawing forward the provisions which had been accumulated on 
the Rhine for the use of his troops. By these efforts magazines 
were established first at Saarbriick, Sarreguemines, and Saarunion ; 
then at Forbach, Saint-Avold, and Faulquemont; lastly, on the 
13th of August, at Remilly. A large mass of provisions wor(^ 
collected about this latter place, as a precautionary measure to 
meet any unforeseen events during the contemplated crossing ot 
the Moselle. 

The general eagerness to meet the needs of the troops soon 
paralyzed the railway lines, for there was not sufiicient animal 
transport to clear speedily the terminal stations. On the 14th ot 
August the principal Intendant of the army had to issue an ordoi 
that no trains with provisions were to be forwarded from Germauj 
without a formal demand coming from himself or from tho 
Inspectors of Communications. 

A considerable quantity of provisions and forage were damageu 
owing to the absence of suitable protection. These had to ho 
stacked in the open, and, notwithstanding that they were covered 
with tarpaulins, the dampness caused by the heavy rains m 
August injured a considerable quantity of flour, salt, bread, an 
grain. 

After the battles of Vionville and Gravelotte, the troops 
were without sufficient food; the reserve provisions had been 
nearly all consumed, and it was impracticable to draw supp n - 
from the provision columns during the day. To make up oi 
what was wanting the soldiers had to make the best of it ui 
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coffee and wine. In fact, it was not until tlie 19th of August 
that the corps trains rejoined their respective units. 

The 1st and 2nd Armies were detailed for the investment of 
3reti5. The railway from Saarbruck was rapidly repaired and 
made available for traffic as far as Eemilly, where a large depot 
was established. Tlie provisions collected at Saarbriick — for it 
was there that the contractors had to deliver their goods—'wore 
pushed forward towards Metz, and those for the 1st Army were 
detrained at Courcelles. 

To feed the 2nd Army, a branch lino was constructed between 
Remilly and Pont-a-Monsson. This branch line, the result of 
forty days work, was thirty miles long, and was ready for traffic 
by the 23rd of feeptomber. The steepness of the gradients and 
the small radius of the curves militated against the use of large 
locomotives. The trains consisted of ten or twelve waggons at 
the most, sometimes of three or four, and only ran by day. The 
provisions sent from Saarlouis to Pont-ii-Mousson each day was 
reckoned at 4000 quintals. 

feo great was the extent of the linos of investment that the 
transport of some of the army corps had to seek provisions at 
those terminal stations, covering a distance of about forty-five 
miles. As the roads had been damaged by the rains, the teams 
and vehicles suffered so much that the results were not in any 
way in keeping with the time taken or the fatigues endured. 

Magazines had been formed in rear of the positions occupied 
by each army corps, and gradually very large resources were 
accumulated there, suflicieut to fill all the vehicles in the event 
of a precipitate departure. Later on, as the investing force 
increased, another depot was formed ; the one at Courcelles 
supplied the northern force, the other, at Noveant, the southern. 

Considerable difficulties were experienced in getting drinking 
water ; fortunately, these were overcome owing to the abundance 
of wine found in the neighbourhood, which was distributed 
regularly to the troops. The Norton tubes, which had been 
purchased in large number in view of this investment, yielded 
poor results, owing principally to the rocky nature of the country. 

At the end of August the cattle-plague broke out, and began 
to attack the cattle in the depots which had been formed at 
Saarlouis, at Courcelles, at Ars-sur-Moselle, and at Jorry-aux- 
Aiches. To stay its ravages, u thousand animals were ordered 
to be destroyed and a sanitary cordon was organized. Prompt 
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measures were taken to remedy the want of fresli beef; as much- 
mutton and pork as could be procured was issued, and consign- 
ments of smoked bacon were demanded ; considerable quantities 
of salted and smoked beef and bacon were also ordered to be 
purchased in the seaport towns. To give a certain quantity of 
beef to the troops, a field butchery was established at Mainz, 
whence the meat, liaving undergone a certain process of partial 
ebullition and an artificial friction with salt and pepper, was 
forwarded by rail to the field depots. 

\\’hou, after an investment of ten weeks, the army of Marshal 
Bazaine capitulated, the 1st Army had to feed 150,000 prisoners 
during their transport to the frontier. In this way were consumed 
th(i whole of the reserves with which the magazines had been 
stocked w'ith the view to meet the case of a sudden departure. 

On the 2Gth of August the 3rd Army commenced its change 
of direction to the right, to take in fiank McMahon’s forces, which 
w'ere moving from Chalons to the relief of Metz. This caused 
considerable embarrassment to the provision service, as the 
troops had to close up and advance on a narrow front. The pro- 
vision columns and cattle on the hoof were not allowed to follow 
immediately in rear of the combatants, and one of the provision 
columns, moving from Vitry-le-Francois towards lioims, not 
having received in time notice of the change of direction, was 
captured. 

The system of requisitions and purchases did not yield a 
suflicient amount of provisions, and at this period the trot'ps had 
to endure great privations. The army of IMotz came in aid of 
the army of the Meuse, and from the 29lh of August despatched 
daily one hundred vehicles load(id with provisions to Etain. 

During this movement, the troops were ordered to consume 
their reserve rations, and to replace them by calling up from the 
convoy some of the best-horsed waggons. 

Supplies were captured from the enemy at Besace, Carignan, 
Donchery, and Bazeilles, and the Prussian Guard Corps captured 
at Carignan, on the 31st of August, a convoy belonging to one 
of the French army corps, containing supplies for seven days. 
The convoys of the Crown Prince’s army rejoined the troops on 
the 2nd of yeptombor, after the battle of Sedan. 

When, after the surrender of the French army at Sedan, the 
3rd Army and the army of the Meuse took the road to Paris, 
the troops w'ere fed by the inhabitants. The method was feasible. 
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for, there being little fear of meeting with any serious opposition 
in the oi)on field, the troops could advance on a broad front. 
Their provision convoys assisted when any unexpected deficiency 
arose. It was about this time (September 12, 1870), that an 
order was issued for a small number of vehicles to bo requisi- 
tioned for the purpose of carrying provisions regimentally ; tlieir 
number was fixed at two per battalion, and one for each squadron, 
bearer company, or administrative unit. 

All the troops were furnished with three days’ regimental 
reserve rations, and carried in those vehicles otliers to last them 
several days. Bread was j)riin!i pally juocured by requisition, 
some was also baked by the army bakers. The intcndance, 
moreover, had established large magazines at Keims and at 
Chalons-sur-Marne, and turned to account the French bakeries 
at Mourmelon. 

In the march from Corbeil to Paris, the 3rd Army liad to 
pass through a zone in which the cattlo had been removed, and 
all the provisions had been carried to Paris by the inhabitants 
in their flight. The provisions which could not be removed 
had been destroyed, and the smoko rising in many parts of 
the country showed how the work of destruction was pro- 
gressing. 

The subsistence for the troops employed in the invt'stment of 
Paris d(?manded to bo organized on a large scale. At that time 
(the latter part of September) the provisions coming from Germany 
could not be sent by rail beyond Nogent-l’-Artaud for the 3rd 
Army, and Chateau-Tliierry for the army of the Hleuse. ’J’he 
cavalry divisions had to undertake excursions to some distance 
from the walls of Paris to serve requisitions. All the provisions 
obtained by their eftorts were stortul in large magazines at 
Versailles and Corbeil for the 3rd Army, and at CliantilJy for 
the army of the JIcuso. 

The army of tlio Meuse, which invested Paris on the north, 
from the abundant yield of its requisitions was able to store for 
itself a sufficient reserve in the grand magazine of Chantilly. 
The 3rd Army was not so fortunate ; the requisitions made on 
its account were not so productive. On that side of the city 
it was found more advantageous to resort to purchases than to 
levy requisitions. 

What was most trying was the scandty of fresh meat. All 
the cattlo within the greatest possible circle was to bo requisitioned 
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and sent towards Paris, but there was difliciilty in finding any in 
the first twenty-five leagues round the city. 

The article which was most abundant in the surroundings of 
Paris was wine, and the issue of a daily allowance to each soldier 
during the privations consequent on the first days of the invest- 
ment was found beneficial. The potato and pulse harvest was so 
rich that several corps laid in a stock, which, eventually, lasted 
them till the end of the winter. 

Threshing-machines, mills, and ovens wore put into working 
order, and markets were established in which purchases were 
made for ready money. From time to time the Moiiiteur Frimien, 
published at Versailles, gave the tariff at which all articles were 
to bo sold, showing the highest price allowed. The stoppage of 
the traffic on the roads round Paris was suspended in what con- 
cerned the movement of provisions. 

The army corps had to come direct to the main magazines 
at Corbeil and Versailles to seek there the ])i’ovisions and forage 
they needed. Those magazines were fed by convoys, provided 
by the line of communications service, which proceeded to fetch 
their loads from the terminal railway station of Nogent-l’-'Vrtaud, 
and later on of Lagny. In rear of these stations large magazines 
had been formed at Chalons-sur- -Marne and Nancy, and thesci 
were kept stocked by means of articles obtained by requisition 
or purchase. 

The arrangements for provisioning the ord Army investing 
Paris show what a very important role the transport i)lays in the 
interval which lies between the terminal railway station and th'* 
troops. The serious obstructions on the railway lines comipellcd 
a demand being made on the lino of communications service to 
give up a large proportion of their vehicles to tlio artillery for 
the transport of the siege train. 'I’liis was done to the detriment 
of the troops, for the various army corps, after this mensure had 
taken effect, had to go to the terminal station of Lagny with 
their own transport means to receive their supplies, and the two 
main magazines of Corbeil and Versailles became only reserve 
<lep6t8. 

Kailway communication with Germany was extremely limited, 
and through communication on the only lino which led from the 
frontier to the neighbourhood of Paris was thwarted by the fortress 
of Toul, which was still in the hands of the enemy. The trans- 
port of men to replace casualties, of stores of food, of equipment 
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and clotliing for tlie army of investment could not be otherwise 
than slow until that fortress was captured, so, early in September, 
orders had been issued ibr its roductiou. The question of bring- 
ing forward the siege park, which had been ready in Prussia 
since the middle of the previous month, remained to bo considered. 
The capture of Toul in any case would not have cleared every 
diilQculty.* The French Imd demolished the tunnel of Nanteuil 
in a most complete manner, and this prevented the railway lino 
being used west of that place. 

In examining a map of the theatre of war it will be seen that 
ill the east, where the Clermau armies crossed the frontier, there 
were two railway lines, 8aarbriick-Metz and 8trassbui-g-Frouard- 
Blesmo, available as lines of supply for the invaders. For all 
traffic or movement wliich was directed towards the French capital, 
owing to a gap of forty miles between Metz and Verdun, the first 
lino had to ascend the Moselle and join the second at the 
Frouard junction. 

The Saarbriick-3letz Hail way was employed as a line of supply, 
and assigned to the 1st and 2nd Uerman Armies during the 
investment of J\[etz. I’he troops whicli invested tlie fortress on 
the west could, however, get very tardy helj) from this line until 
Font-a-Mousson was connected with Hemilly by a temporary lino, 
which did not become available lor traffic before the 23rd of 
Heptember. For the service of the troops of the 2nd Army the 
second railway lino had to be called in aid, provisions, forage, etc., 
being brought up the j\Iosolle Valley liailway to Noveant. 

When the 3rd Army and the army of the Meuse clianged front 
to the right, to operate against IMcMahou’s army, it had to cross 
a tract of country devoid of railways. The only lines in that 
district are the Verdun-Ohalous and the Nancy-Frouard-Clialons, 
both of which run cast and west. The only railway running 
north and south is the lleiins-Mezicres, which from the latter place 
goes to Sedan and Montmedy. This line lay too far to the west 
to 1)0 of any use to the Germans in their pursuit of MclHahon’s 
army; it would have laid one flank entirely unprotected and 
exposed to attack. 

After the surrender of the French Emperor and his army at 

* The Genniin ofTioiiil aooount of the war (sootion 10, p. 3:^) chives an idea of 
the carriago that was calculatod to movo tho sicgo train by ordinary transport. 

In ordor to transi>ort the sicgo park by tho ordinary roads, about IdOO four-vviietd 
waggons and 10,000 liorses woiiM Iiavo to bti collected in tho enemy’s country for 
the 300 heavy guns, with a provisional ciiuipinent of 500 rounds per gun.” 
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f?eclan, the 3rd German Army and the army of the Meuse marched 
on Paris. When, in consequence of this movement, Reims was 
occupied, the invaders could dispose of two railway lines of 
supply, viz. the Reims-Soissons-Paris line and the one of Chalons- 
La Fertc-Paris. Nevertheless, as the most northern of the 
two fell again into the Nancy-Stnassburg line at Chalons, the 
Germans had only partially the use of two lines. There was a 
third line further south, the Belfort-Troyes, Fontainebleau-Paris 
Railway, but throughout the operations the Nancy-Blesmes- 
Chalons-sur-Marne Railway was the one the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
Armies could mainly rely on. 

There remains to note the line from Paris to Lo Mans ; this 
was not restored for traffic till after the capture of Lo Mans 
{January 12, 1871), and was of minor importance. 

In the latter part of 1870 one railway fed the army besieging 
Paris, brought up the siege materials and daily reinforcements, and 
at one time even helped to feed Prince Frederick Charles’s army 
on the Loire. 

It has been said that the railways were opened for traffic only 
as far as Nogent and Chateau-Thierry ; from those stations there 
was no other way of forwarding provisions and forage but by 
moans of animal transport. To convey the goods from the tem- 
2 >orary terminal station to the troops entfiiled a journey whicli 
lasted from nine to ten days. The Versailles magazine could only 
gather together from the Fuhr Park and Proviant Kolonneu 
138() vehicles — quite an insufficient number for the work. The 
result of these vehicles being many days on the way w.is that 
they con-sumed on the journey one-half of the articles with which 
they had been loaded at the railway terminus. 

After the capitulation of Soissons, towards the end of October, 
the army of the IMeuse, which invested Paris on the north, found 
itself in possession of a railway line which really belonged to it. 
Tlie destruction of a timnel between Soissons and Villiers- 
Cotterets, however, necessitated the cartage of the goods between 
these two localities, which absorbed many vehicles and entailed 
much manual labour. The situation only improved at the end of 
November, when, after the tunnel had been repaired, the trains 
could proceed as far as Gonesso and Mitry. At that time the 
trains from the east came as far as Lagny-sur-Marne. On the 
23rd of November the line was extended from Lagny to Challis ; 
this rendered the conditions more easy. From that moment it 
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became possible to give the troops a full ration of meat. The 
troops on outpost duty, in consideration of the rigours of the 
temperature, received an increase in bread and meat. The 
reserve provisions could also be completed, and the forage ration 
augmented. 

To appreciate fully the difficulties which the German com- 
missariat had to surmount, we need only, look at the average 
daily supply of the investing forces. These required each day — 

148.000 .‘1-lb. loaves of bread, 

102.000 lbs. of rice, 

500 oxen or 102,000 lbs. of bacon, 

14.000 lbs. of salt, 

000,000 lbs. of oats, 

2,100,000 lbs. of hay, 

28.000 quarts of spirits, 

a large supply of coffee, sugar, and many thousand cigai’s. Tlie 
provisions and forage for eacli array corps filled each day five 
railway trains, each one compo.sed of thirty-two waggons. 

The lino of com muni cations service experienced throxighout 
the very greatest difficulties for Avant of a sufficiency of animal 
transport. With regard to the general transport drawn from the 
country, arrangeraents were made on the staging system ; shelters 
for the men and aiiitnals w'cre built, with cook-houses, depots of 
forage, water-troughs, etc. 1.'he drivers received pay, and, in 
some cases, were even clothed; and all the ordinary require- 
ments — shoeing, repairs of harness, and carriages — were attended 
to. Notwithstanding all this, as the work was natui-ally of a 
very heavy nature, desertions were plentiful, and soon some other 
arrangements had to bo made. At the end of Dectnnber 600 
vehicles were purchased in Germany ; these wore to be driven 
by men of the Landwehr, dressed in uniform, and commanded 
by oflicers. This measure was adopted too lato : 200 carriages 
drawn from Silesia arrived in January, 1871; the second section 
from Hesse, also of 200, had to contend with glanders, and was 
necessarily broken up; the third section, drawn from the grand- 
duchy of Poscu, took so long in completing its organization that 
by the time it could be i)ut to work the war had eomo to an end. 

At the commencement of the w'ar the number of carriages 
sanctioned for the communications service was 600 for each army 
corps. These vehicles were to fill the intermediate magazines 

Q 
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established between the terminal station and the corps of operation. 
This number was soon found to be insufficient, and had to bo 
largely augmented. 

The rapidity with which anima| transport diminishes is a point 
which the staff should always bear well in mind. The German 
army before Metz experienced great difficulty in the matter of 
provisioning, principally from a want of sufficient transport. Its 
carriage park melted away by degrees; some part had to bo 
allotted to the railway-construction troops, and another portion 
vanished, ruined by disease, the result of hard work and exposure. 
The communication service of the Ist Army, which at the com- 
mencement of the operations possessed 2000 vehicles, could not 
count on more than twenty on the 17th of October, 1870. Nearly 
the entire park had disappeared in about two and a half months. 

Immediately after the fall of Metz, the 2nd Army was put 
in motion towards Orleans by way of Bar-le-Duc, Joinville, 
Chaumont, and Troyes, to join the forces under the Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin then covering the siege of Paris on 
the south, and making head against the army of the Lo>re. 

The 2nd Army then comprised only three corps, the 3rd, 9tli, 
and 10th, and the Ist cavalry division. On quitting Metz it 
numbered about 52,000 infantry, 7100 cavalry, and 201 guns. 

The army corps were enjoined to load their provision trains 
and convoys by indenting on the magazines established in the 
neighbourhood of Sletz; to replenish on the way by demands 
made on the magazines formed by the Governor-Generals of the 
occupied territory they passed through; and beyond the limits of 
their commands to draw on the communication magazines, which 
the direction of the line of communication service had been 
ordered to establi.sh. 

In the march from Metz to the Loire, a distance of 230 miles, 
which were covered in about three weeks, from the end of 
October to the middle of November, the 2nd Army lived easily 
on the local resources, and was able to take its provision colunu' > 
— which wei e refilled three times in the course of the march — 
completely loaded with provisions to the north of Orleans, its 
new theatre of operations. The precaution had been observed to 
take a large supply of coin to purchase and pay ready money for 
all that the army could not draw from the rear. Notices were 
largely posted stating that the Inlendantur intended to pay for 
the provisions and forage, indicating the price that would be 
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given for each article. The inhabitants were threatened with a 
rigorous enforcement of requisitions, according to the customs of 
war, if they refused to hand over the provisions in conformity 
with this tariff; and the local authorities were solicited to 
persuade the people in their own interest to sell supplies to 
the German troops. The best results were obtained from the 
employment of these measures. 

On approaching Oi lcans, the greatest difficulties were expe- 
rienced in feeding the troops of Von der Thann, the Grand 
Duke of JVIecklenburg, and Prince Frederick Charles, owing 
to the hostile attitude of the population. After tlie capture of 
that city matters mended a little; however, at the battle of 
Beaugency — which lasted three days, from the 7th to the 10th 
of December — tlie convoys, moving on roads which were cut up 
and little known, could not rejoin their respective troops. Wood 
and straw were very scarce, and in the exceptional cold of the 
winter of 1870-71, the soldiers in their cold bivouacs were 
deprived of the repose they so much needed. In the beginning 
of the following month, the 2nd Army moved to attack the lines of 
Lo Mans, and an order was issued for the troops to carry provi- 
sions for seven days. After some days’ fog, it began to freeze on 
the 9tli of January ; snow afterwards fell heavily, covering all the 
roads, and making tlicm slippery. 'Che movement of the convoys 
across the defiles of Percho became very laborious, and the troops 
had to economize the provisions they carried. At Le Mans and 
Conlie the French had collected large quantities of supplies, and, 
as the Germans captured tliose places, they were able to turn 
these provisions to account in feeding their troops. After the 
fall of Le Mans railway communication with Versailh's was re- 
established, and from there witli Germany ; thus the 2ud Army 
could draw some of its supplies from the far-off magazines on 
the Rhino. 'There was only one small break, between Versailles 
and Juvisy, and in this a large waggon-train was kept steadily 
at work. 

The first bodies of the 1st Army which quitted the neighbour- 
hood of Metz to march nortliwards after the capitulation of that 
fortress were not able to take more than a four-days’ supply of 
provisions with them. Most of the available resources had been 
expended in feeding the French prisoners and the people of 
Metz. The subsequent bodies left in a better condition, but, as 
a rule, during its march from Metz to the Oise, the 1st Army 
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■was fed by the inhabitants, and had recourse to its provision 
columns only in case of necessity. Officers were sent forward 
to establish magazines at Laon, Kethel, llheims, and Soissons ; 
tho provisions found in Sedan and Verdun, when these places 
opened their gates, were turned to profit, and some purchases 
were also made in the enemy’s territory. Thanks to these 
various measures, the 1st Army was able to continue its offen- 
sive movement to tho north and north-east of France, carrying 
sufficient provisions. 

VTien this army afterwards undertook operations towards 
Amiens and llouen, it re-established the railway lines Clermont- 
Amiens and Amiens-Ronen, which had been slightly damaged. 
Magazines were then formed by the aid of requisitions and 
purcliascs at Rosieres, Amiens, and Rouen, and some supplies 
were even drawn from Germany, AVhat was captured at La 
Fore and Peronne went to fill these magazines, and the troops 
appropriated a portion of a provision convoy captured from the 
French on the 20th of December. Owing to all those dispositions, 
tho 1st Army did not exjicrieuce any further serious difliculties 
with regard to provisions until the peace. 

The measures taken by the German Army administration 
to feed the enormous masses placed in the field in the last 
Franco-German AVar cannot but excite tho admiration of every 
military student. The proportiou.s of their provision columns, 
hospital establishments, and military train were something 
beyond our conception. (laptaiu Scluefter, of the military train, 
states that on the 1st of August, 1S7U, the mobilized German 
army possessed — 

82 ordinary provision columns (supply-trains.) 

18 butchery and bakery tndns. 

18 movable remount depots. 

11 squadrons of escort for the train. 

7)2 bearer companies. 

197 niovabh' field hospitals. 

17 reserve depots for hospitals. 

The military train employed in the above services comprised — 
JIO ofiicers, train of the line. 

1,500 officers of tho Landwehr, who had served in the 
cavalry or in tho artillery. 
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45,500 soldiers of the train. 

. 48,000 saddle or draught horses. 

11,000 two or six horse carriaijos.* 

To replace the losses in tiie train fifteen depots had been 

organized in Prussia. 

Notwitlistanding all these excellent arrangements, this army, 
administered on most regular and intelligent principles, always 
victorious, campaigning in one of the most rich and fertile 
countries in Europe, in a well-populated country, one in which 
villages abounded and the ways of communication were j)lentiful 
and well kept, was not free from w'ant. The soldiers were at 
times with dilficulty kept from starving. 

Referring to the capture of Le Mans, the official account of 
the war expresses itself thus ; “ Owing to the continuous advani,*e, 
it was difficult to bring up reserves of men and material. In 
these days, when winter prevailed in all its severity, when snow- 
drifts and ice impeded movement, part of the infantry were 
marching in linen trousers and ragged boots.! The oiUcers were 
in no better ease. For a long time past they had been deprived 
of their baggage, as the waggons had been unable to follow along 
the bad roads. But the good-will, the perseverance and the disci- 
pline of the troops, con(|nered all the difficulties which successively 
presented themselves.” t 

Gambetta’s newly raised armies were in a worse plight ; they 
were famished, and with a temperature four degrees below zero 
were shivvering in their ill-protecting garments. 

After the engagements wliich took place for three consecutive 
(lays under Belfort, from the 15th to tlio 17th of January, there was 
felt a great scarcity of bread and osits, and but for the zeal and 
indefatigable energy of the leaders of convoys, the troops would 
have really suffered from hunger. After the battle was over, it 

* 'I’liis number does not inclmlc the vehicles for the tr.iius with reserve supplies, 
nor tlioso obtained on requisition. 

t 3loiis. 1^’leury, in bin work on the invasion in the Aisne in 1814, states that 
till' iUiSisians jiijavc tlie miinii'ipality of the town of Chateau-Tliierry a few hours to 
I'lirnish 81)0 pairs of boots. Whilst wailinjif for the requisition to be complied with, 
they pulled olf the boots of all Frenebinen who passed by. The Cossacks were 
professed thieves. It was said that when they could no longer plunder the enemy 
tliey resorted to robbing their ollicers or each otlicr. At tho battle of Friodland a 
Itussian oBiccr, severely wounded, was left for dead on the field ami denuded of 
i vcry article of clothing, even to his shirt. Later uii, referring to the skill displayed 
by tliG Cossacks in stripping tho dead and wounded, ho said all know what exeellcnt 
nilcts de rhmnhre they nmdo. 

t “I'lic Franco-Ceriiian AVar, IS^O-Tl,” seet. 17, p. 210. 
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became necessary, first of all, to give the troops a hot meal ; they 
had not received one for four or five days. Until the 19 th of that 
month, it was not found possible to issue full rations to the men. 

The officers who will have to look after the provisioning of 
our army in the field — for it is for them that these lessons are 
gathered — should well reflect on the paramount importance which 
an essentially military nation attaches to the excellence of its 
army, and on all the sacrifices it willingly incurs. The Germans, 
with all the experience of a recent war — the one of 1866 — with 
the ameliorations which that contest had suggested, with ample 
means, and with a great display of forethought and energy, found 
in their war u'ith France serious difficulties constantly arising. 
Are we ready to surmount the same difficulties, on a scale, of 
course, proportionate to the size of our army ? That is a question 
which our civil and military army administrators should often ask 
themselves. Until they can conscientiously answer that we can, 
their task is not completed ; the duty they owe to their country 
is not fulfilled. 
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CHAPTEK XIII. 

CAMPAIGNS OF ABYSSINIA, ASIIANTEE, AND THE NILE. 

The subject of provisioning troops in the field claims the attention 
of the general and administrative staffs of all nations. It demands 
our notice in a special manner on account of the destitute state of 
many of the countries in which British troops have to campaign. 

In the expedition to Abyssinia, the food and forage had to be 
drawn from India; in the war in Ashantee, between Cape Coast 
Castle and Coomassie, there was actually nothing to be found in 
the way of provisions ; everything had to be sent out from home.* 

To feed large armies is a diflicult matter, but most campaigns 
are carried on in fertile countries, in which there is every prospect 
of turning the local resources and the country’s transport to 
account. In many of our little wars the difficulty crops up in 
another way ; we step into a country which is naturally poor or 
neglected, and find nothing in the way of food or transport on 
which we can lay our hands. 

The three campaigns furnishing the subject of this chapter 
have been purposely selected, not because as military undertak- 
ings they were of such magnitude as to stand out conspicuously 
amongst others, but because they offer good examples of the 
difficulties our commissariat often has to contend against. 

In the ten years which passed between the great struggle for 
the suppression of the Indian Mutiny and the Abyssinian expedi- 
tion, the British Government, in conjunction with the French, sent 
a force to China to curb the arrogance of the rulers of the celestial 

* In 1873-74 the territory of the Gold Coast was not connected with the mother 
country by a telegraph line. Tho nearest telegrapli of which the general could 
avail himself in making demands on tho War Office was the Anglo-Brazilian , 
situated on the island of St. Vincent in the Capo Verd group. 
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empire. But in China the allies found plenty of provisions and 
transport.* At Tien-sin, a town which they occupied shortly 
after the capture of the Peiho defences, supplies of every descrip- 
tion, including sheep and cattle, were found in abundance. In 
the advance on Pekin, following the banks of the Peiho, every 
inch of the country was covered with crops of Indian corn, millet, 
beans, etc. The conditions are not always so favourable for us, 
and the difficulties often are such as to tax to the utmost the 
taculties of a competent commissariat officer. 

It is not to be imagined from what has been stated above that 
in distant w'ars the resources of the mother country are not made 
to contribute. The troops for the China War, for example, w’^ere 
almost entirely drawn from India, nevertheless the home authori- 
ties forwarded by sea for their use — 

Biscuit ... ... ... ... o-lOjOOO lbs. 

Salt beef . . ... ... ... 280,000 „ 

Salt pork 280,000 „ 

Preserved vegetable's (rations ol)... 280,000 „ 

Hum ... ... ... ... 1. 2,7r)0 gal Ions. 

Porter ... ... ... ... 2,100 hogsheads. 

Besides these, large consiguineuts were sent Ironi India, with 
grain and forage for three months, f 

Our officers might be inclined to believe that, as our country 
will not possibly be called upon to put largo masses of troops 
in the field, she will never experience the great obstacles 
which attend the subsistence of modern armies. As we havo 
seen in many of our wars, these are none the less when having to 
feed a small number of combatants if the ojrerations arc conducted 
in a region which is naturally unproductive, or has been ncglecteil 
or wasted. They must also increase with the length of the line 
of operations. Should everything have to be brought up from 
the rear, there must be an enormous transport train, and this 
requires a corresponding amount of forage. This forage must bo 
found on the spot, and cannot bo carted, but in unproductive and 
neglected countries it is an article which is very scarce imleed. 

The origin of the expedition to Abyssinia was the unjust 
detention of some of Her ]Majesty’s subjects by the Negus. 

* The allies embarked in this war being completely ignorant ot* llic charac- 
teristics and resources of the country. 

t The consignments of clothing, boots, etc., were aho on a large scale. 
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In 1862 Captain C. D. Cameron succeeded ^Ir. Plowden as 
British Consul at Massowah, Notwithstanding that ho had no 
representative character in any part of the Abyssinian territory, 
he managed to give umbrage to tlie emperor. That potentate’ 
fancying himself slighted by an unanswered letter he had addressed 
to Queen Victoria, seized all the British subjects within his 
reach, and amongst these were several missionaries and Consul 
Cameron, who had gone to Gondar in the Abyssinian country.* 

Cardinal Massaja, who was a missionary in Ethiopia for thirty- 
five years, states that Theodore, who had become very proud of the 
victories ho had gained, considered himself the first monarch in 
the world, and expected Europeans as well as the Abyssinians 
to bend the knee before him, and tremble in his presence, 
lie relates how jMons. Lo .Ian, Ifrench consul at Massowah, 
and ]\[ons. I^a Garde, a medical officer in the French Army, were 
sent on a special mission to the Court of Abyssinia. IMons. 
ije Jan, with great want of tact, would not comply with the 
ridiculous ceremonies prescribed when admitted to the presence 
of the Negus, and obstinately followed the custom which obtains 
in Europe. The iS’egus was much irritated by this, and ordered 
3Ions. Le Jan to bo imprisoned, but soon released him, and 
sent him to Massow'ah. About the same time happened the 
rupture between Theodore and tlio British consul. j\[r. Stern, 
who was looking after the missionaries, was guilty of some 
unpardonable imprudence, which the proud emperor resented; 
ho was consequently bound and cast into 2 )rison. Caiduin Cameron 
warmly took uj) his defence, and soon shared his fate. 

Mr. Bassaiu, a native of Mosul, then assistant-resident at 
Aden, with Lieutenant Pridcaux and Dr, Blanc, was sent on 
a mission to the Negus Theodore with a message from Her 
Majesty. The Negus added Mr. Rassam and his companions 
to the number of his captives. The measures of concilia- 
tion having failed, an ultimatum was de.sj)atched on the 9th of 
September by the minister of foreign affairs — liord Stanley — 
demanding the release of the ca 2 )tives within three months, in 
default of which war would follow. Parliament voted the 
Dccessary supijlies in November, 1867, but for some time before 

* Consul Cameron had received a despatch orderinj;j him to go back to IMassowah 
and not to intertero with Abyssinian politics. Tho letter to the Queen was pigeon- 
holed, and there it remained till 1804. The British Government took little interest 
in tlic fiito of their consul, but the case of the missionaries was taken up by Lord 
J>lmltesbury and the religious public. 
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preparations ibr the eii^edition h&d ohendy been set going. In 
J uly Lieut.-Colonol Merewetlier, the political resident at Aden, 
had been ordered to Massowali, and directed to collect information 
should a military expedition have to bo sent to Abyssinia. 

A correspondent wrote : “ It is a boticeable fact that the literal 
truth was never told in Abyssinia. Abyssinians are clever liars, 
and everything which related to the country ahead was certain 
to be found false as we journeyed along.” * 

As in many of our wars, the country invaded offered nothing, 
or next to nothing, in the way of provisions, and being poor 
and exhausted, it was out of the question to impose con- 
tributions. Major Mignon, the senior commissariat ofTicer with 
the advance force in Abyssinia, writes in his report of the 
10th of June, 1868: “The difficulty of obtaining siipplies, 
the difficulty of purchasing even those offered for sale, the 
entire absence of any trading class, the entire absence of any 
standard of measure, the ncct'ssity for the constant daily, nay, 
hourly, exercise of patience, of discretion, of tact, of fore- 
thought, are matters too well known to Ilis Excellency to require 
further notice from me.” The difficulty of purchasing was aug- 
mented by the peculiarity of the currency. In 1867 the Austrian 
Maria-Theresa dollar was the only coin Avhich was accepted in 
Abyssinia, and the only small change consisted in blocks of salt 
brought from the Afer country.! 

Magdala was situated 380 miles from the British base. The 
mere work of carrying provisions along such a length ot road 
was in itself enough to keep the energies of the invading army 
at the utmost strain. 

The ultimate success of the expedition depended on tlm 
efficiency of tlie transport. Lord Roberts writes : “ Tlio question 
as to the most suitable organization of the Land Transport Corps 
occupied a good deal of Sir Robert Napier’s attention while the 
expedition w’as being fitted out, and caused a considerable amount 
of correspondence between him and the Bombay Government. 
The commissary-general wished to keep the gorps under his own 
orders, and objected to its being givtm an entirely military 
organization. Sir Robert Napier preferred to establish the corps 

* II. M. Stanley, “ CeomnsaiG and Magdala.” . ia • . 

t Olio of the articles always to be found in Abyssinian inarlvots is salt in rec- 
tangular blocks. In Tigre from 20 to 25 pieces go to the dollar ; in the south less* 
until the Galla country is reached, where salt is so scarce that from three to tour 
blocks go to the dollar. 
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on an independent basis, but was at first overruled by the 
Bombay Government. While actin" in accordance with their 
orders, the commander-in-chief wrote : ‘ I believe that the success 
of systems depends more on the men who work them than the 
systems themselves ; but I cannot accept without protest a decision 
to throw such a body of men as the drivers of 'our transport 
animals will be (if we get them) on an expedition in a foreign 
country without a very complete organization to secure order and 
discipline.’ Eventually Sir Robert got his own way, but much 
valuable time had been lost, and the corps was organized on too 
small a scale ; * the officers and non-commissioned officers were 
not sent to Zula in sufficient time or in sufficient numbers to take 
charge of the transport animals as they arrived. 

“ A compact, properly supervised train of 2600 mules, with 
serviceable, well-fitting pack-saddles, was sent from the runjab ; 
and from Bombay came 14,000 mules and ponies, and 5600 
bullocks, but these numbers proving altogether inadequate to the 
needs of the expedition, they were supplemented by animals 
purchased in Tersia, Egyjit, and on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. The men to look after them were supplied from the 
same sources, but their number, even if they had been efficient, 
was insufficient, and they were a most unruly and unmanageable 
lot. They demanded double the pay for which they had enlisted, 
and struck work in a body because the demand was not at once 
complied with. They refused to take charge of the five mules 
each man was hired to look after, and when that number was 
reduced to three, they insisted that one should be used as a 
mount for the driver. But the worst part of the whole organiza- 
tion, or, rather, want of organization, was that there had been no 
attempt to fit the animals with pack-saddles, some of which were 
sent from England, some from India, and had to bo adjusted to 
the mules after they had been landed in Abyssinia, where there 
was not an establishment to make the necessary alterations. The 
consequence was that the wretched animals became cruelly galled, 
and in a few weeks a large percentage were unfit for w'ork, and 
had to be sent to the sick depot. 

“ Other results of having no properly arranged transport train 
and no supervision or discipline, were that mules were lost or 

At first it was thought that 10,000 mules, with a coolie corps 3000 strong, 
would suffice, but before the expedition was over it was found nocessary to purchase 
18,000 mules, 1500 ponies, 1800 donkt ..s, 12,000 camels, and 8100 bullocks. 
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stolen, starved for want of food, or famished for want of water. 
The condition of tho unfortunate animals was sucli that, though 
they had been but a few weeks in the country, when they were 
required to proceed to Senafe, only sixty-seven miles distant, a 
very small proportion w'ere abfe to accomplish tho march ; 
hundreds died on the way, and their carcases, quickly decompos- 
ing in the sun, became a fruitful source of dangerous disease to 
the force.” * 

The above passage has been quoted in full, as it represents 
more or less the evils generally found in a hastily raised transport 
corps. As our wars have given us many instances of faulty or 
tardy organization in matters of transport, it is well to repeat the 
warning until it becomes thoroughly inculcated. 

Intimately connected with transport is the nature of tho roads. 
In this expedition the absence of good roads was a fruitful source 
of diflSculty. It became necessary to convert a mere track leading 
from Zula — the locality selected for the base — up to the high- 
lands, into a road tit for guns, wheeled vehicles, and heavy 
baggage animals. The work occupied several weeks ; it was very 
laborious. Many huge boulders had to bo cleared aw'ay, much 
blasting had to be done, and in one case the road had to be cut 
out of the solid rock. 

In summing up the results of the march on IMagdala and the 
rescue of the British prisoners, account should be taken of the 
fact that at the time when the expedition to Abyssinia was set going 
the power of King Theodore was already waning. Tho standard 
of revolt had been raised in several provinces, his army was 
rapidly deserting him, and ouly with tho greatest dilliculty could 
he obtain food for his followers. 

It appears desirable at this point to give a sketch of Theodore 
and of his system of warfare. The Xegus at this time was forty- 
seven years of age ; as lias Kassai, he had distinguished himself 
so much by courage, intelligence, activity, and tact, that he had 
succeeded in obtaining a wonderful influence over his fellow- 
soldiers. In a battle fought in February, 18 ^, at Debircskie, ho 
defeated Dejaj Oubie, and captured tho Abuna Salama ; the latter 
was comi^elled to crown him Emperor of Abyssinia. 

Theodore — for such was the name he assumed at his coronation 
— had great powers of intellect, and, but for his excesses, could 
have raised a large and flourishing Ethiopian empire. His speech 

* Lord liolerls, “ Forty-(»nr Voarsiri Tiidiji,” vol. ii. pp. 84, 85. 
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was thrilling, and his words fascinated his followers. No one dared 
to set np in open opposition to him. lie kept strict silence with 
regard to his plans, and such operations as he had conceived were 
veiled in mystery ; 100,000 men were bound to follow him without 
having the least idea of what his object was. He made his 
warriors march at a great pace, his object being tliat as tlioy 
took far less time on the road they could fall suddenly on 
the enemy. His conquests were conceived on a large scale, and 
he displayed a strategy up to then unknown in that country. 
He was conspicuous for his equanimity in battle, in perils, in 
victories, in defeats. The measure of Ins revenge on the con- 
quered was boundless. 

Beyond his conquests, Theodore attained nothing, for he took 
no trouble to reorganize liis country, and became a scourge to the 
Abyssinian people. As long as he had bread and meat for the 
subsistence of his army, he was powerful; but wlion provisions 
began to tail, the greater part of his soldiers loft liim. 

In the military expeditions organized for the punishment of 
some rebel district or for some new conquest, ho did not disclose 
his thoughts. At night the great drum was heard, and it was 
proclaimed through the camp that the following morning all the 
warriors were to be ready to attend their emjreror. Early tlio 
following morning the order of departure w’as given. Theodore, 
mounted on his horse and accompanied by his personal stafi", 
led the way; 100,000 men followed him, no one knowing 
where the army was going. The pace was rapid ; a march which 
ordinarily took six was got over in three or even in two days. 
Arrived suddenly where he intended to strike, he surrounded the 
place so that no one should escape. Having pitched his camp 
not far from the dwellings, the chiefs of the province or district 
were sumnuaied to appear before him. As he at first simulated 
a friendly dis 2 )Osition, the j^coide hastenetl to lay at his feet all 
they possessed, so as to satisfy his followers and soldiers as well 
as they could. 

Having received large contribuf ions and rich presents, he 
then b(?gan to ask the jreople to render an account of their 
conduct towards him. If it was a case of rebellion, the leaders 
were to be handed over to him, in default of whom the ju’incipal 
families were taken as hostages. If it was a case of having 
refused to j)ay tribute, a greater one was im^wsed — not taking 
into any account what had bi. .;n already offered si>ontaucously. 
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Often the demands new so gwat that it was impossible for il 
people to comply with them. Then, us the time allowed expired 
liis soldiers were Jet loose, mid hud their hands on everything 

cattle, grain, mercbaiidise, youths, slaves, everything was carried 
off aud collected iii the centre of the camp. Not satisied with 
depriving the i)opnlatiou of all it possessed, the emperor com- 
pelled the people to become carriers, and transport everything 
to his own province. 

Five years of this barbarous government sufficed to reduce a 
prosperous country to abject misery. All the cattle for farming 
and for food carried away, all the grain and seed plundered, all 
the young men fit to carry arms led away, so many people killed 
or mutilated, so many families deprived of the assistance of their 
slaves, the country was soon depopulated, the fields were left 
untilled, and famine spread over the unfortunate territory. 

In 1868 Theodore was crazed with drunkenness and despair. 
Ho slew his best friends and councillors, and condemned to death 
tried and trusted warriors. 

To return to the British expedition, the scale of rations for 
the invading force — Europeans, native soldiers, and followers — on 
first landing at Zula was fixed as follows: — * 

To E.\cn European per Dieji. 

1 lb. biscuit or fresh bread. 4 ozs. rice. 

1 lb. fresh meat. 5 oz. tea. 

I lb. vegetable.s. j S oz. salt. 

2^- ozs. sugar. 3 lbs. firewood. 


To Each Native Soldier.I 


2 lbs. rice or flour. 
4 ozs. dholl. 

2 ozs. ghee. 

§ oz. salt. 


1^ ozs. tobacco, or 3 ozs. sugar. 
I oz. pepper. 

oz. turmeric. 
i oz. chillies. 


To Each Native Public or Priva-j^e Follower. 

1 lb. rice or flour. | 1 oz. ghee. 

4 ozs. dholl. 1 is oz. salt. 

On the 16th of January the scarcity of rice led to an alteration 

* See “lt(3Cord of the Expedition to Abyssinia,” vol. ii. pp. 172, 180, 181. 
t This wua the scale adopted for the China War of 181)0. 
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in the scale. The Europeans ceased to draw the 4 ozs. of rice, 
receiving money compensation for that article. The rice and 
Hour ration of the native fighting men was reduced to 12 ozs. per 
man per diem, J Ih. of mutton, or money compensation, being 
given in lieu. The public and private followers were allowed 
10 ozs. of flour and 10 ozs. of rice per diem, and \ lb. of mutton 
or goat in lieu of the balance. Spirits were issued to figlitiug 
men only, and the forage had to be issued very sparingly. 

The spirit kegs wore found about the most difficult articles to 
transport, and towards the middle of February the daily issue of 
spirits had to be reduced to one dram. 

On the 27 th of the same month, a new scale of rations had to 
be laid down for the troops and followers who w'ere to advance 
beyond Antalo. Issues were to be made as follows : — 


Kuropfiui troops. 


Native troops. 


Followers. 


Flour 

1(5 

OZS. 

Flour ... 

14 ozs. 

Flour 

jMoat 

24 


Ghee 

2 ,. 

Ghee 

Salt 

o 

«i 


Salt 

2 

5 99 

Salt 

Ghee ... 

2 


!Meat 

10 „ 

!Meat 

Vegetables 

2 

}9 

Kokum ... 

h » 


Tea 


99 




Sugar . . . 

l-i- 

99 





12 ozs. 

2 „ 


*> 





An alternative ration was provided for natives who could not 
eat meat. 

Everj’ efiort was made to purchase grain and other provisions 
from the chiefs and from the inhabitants, but that part of 
Abyssinia crossed by the British force on its advance to Jllagdala 
was wretchedly poor. It produced no vegetables ; milk and 
butter were occasionally procurable; eggs and poultry were 
scarce and dear; there was little grain or grass in comparison 
with the requirements of the force. Forage was very scarce, and 
it was from the efiects of insufficient food and very hard work 
combined that the mortality in transport animals was so great. 

In cons(Hiuence of the failure of the native transport, which 
it was intended to be utilized in pushing to the front what 
had been collected at Antalo, the provisions began to run 
short. A general order was consequently issued to intimate that 
in the next advance all officers and soldiers wore to reduce their 
baggage or kits, that twelve soldiers were to occupy one tent, 
and the officers wore to double up. The orders issued at Lat 
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were even more stringent thiin those issued before leaving Antah. 

iYo hnggnge was to be permitted to go to the front A forced 

maroli, a dash was to be made for Magdala ; every mule was 
required for conveying provisions. Unmounte'd officers were 
allowed to carry only a great-coat, blanket, and indiarubbor sheet. 
Sugar, rum, coffee, tea, potatoes — all luxuries, in short — were to 
be left behind. 

From Lat to Magdala no troops could have possibly been in 
lighter marching order ; only the bare necessaries of life were to 
go with them. 

On advancing beyond Lat, fifteen days’ rations according to 
the following scale were issued to each corps : — 


I^uropcrtiis. 

Hiscuit or ilour, 1 lb. 
Vegetables, 2 ozs. 
Salt, \o/. 

Sugar, lA- oz. 

Tea, Aoz. 

Rum, Idrani. 


Nativc.'S. 

Flour, 1 lb. 

(Ihoe (if obtainable locally), 2 ozs. 
Salt, J oz. 

Vegetables (once a week), 2 ozs. 


It was laid down that tlioso were to be carrit'd by the transport 
attached to each unit, and issued under regimental arrangements ; 
but wlnmover the cominis-sariat could issue from local purchases 
flour, bread, gbee, etc., these were to be i.ssiied to tlie troops in 
lieu of a similar ration in regimental charge. The regimental 
transport animals, as they became, unloaded by the consumption 
of the rations, were to bo handed over day by day to the officers 
in charge of the transport, to be placed by them at the disposal of 
the commissariat for the carriage of articles purchased locally. 

The d(*llar in Abyssinia, us it is every where, was an omnipotent 
aid ; it caused water to flow from solid rocks. The inhabitants 
pulled down their houses to sell the rafters to the commissariat, so 
that the food they had brought for the soldiers might be cooked. 

During the four Aveoks that the force w'as south of the 
Takazze, the troops were badly fed, and had no com|)rcs.sed vege- 
tables, lime-j)iice, sugar, or rum. Biscuit and rice were only 
issued occasionally. The beef procured in the country was ex- 
cessively poor, tough, and hard, and the ration had to be increased 
to 2 Ib.s. The inhabitants of the country were Avith difficulty 
prnsuaded to part with their sheep. Instead of bread, flour Avas 
issued and ma<le into chnjiatties; the flour avus a mixture of Avheat, 
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barley, and bageree. Native bread, called “ gogo,” was made of 
this floor, and was largely consumed by the troops ; but it was 
insufliciently baked and very indigestible. The provisions were 
decreasing ra^ndly ; the animals were sometimes on half rations, 
and very often on quarter. 

The fifteen days’ sui)ply was expended early in April, and for 
some time after the 1st of that month the ration of the troops and 
followers had to be reduced to 1 lb. of moat, 8 or 10 ounces of 
flour, and such salt as was procurable in the country. Dowel 
complaint, produced by bad feeding, bad water, and exposure to 
rain, became prevalent amongst both the Europeans and nativ(>s 
of India. On the 21st of April the Principal Medical Officer felt 
bound to address a complaint to the Command er-in-Ohief, inform- 
ing His Excellency that the want of vegetaliles, sugar, and mm 
was telling on the health of the troops. T’he great difficulty lav 
ill the transport of provisions ; but a time came when the popula- 
tion eagerly came forward to take service as carriers. 

There was no scarcity of food in the return. I’ho garrisons 
of the stations on the lino of communications during the absence 
of the army had collected heaps of provisions of all sorts. They 
had plenty of time for doing so, and the silver dollar acted in a 
marvellous way. All the natives possessed was offered for sale, 
where the supplies came from being the greatest mystery. 

The march from JMagdala to Antalo proved very fatal to the 
animals of the transport train. Tln^ road was literally strewn 
with their c:arcases. Hundreds of mules died daily. The camels 
succumbed the most readily ; and even the elephants, notwith- 
standing tile great care taken of these valuable animals, suffered. 
At Pilago five of the latter had to be shot, because of their 
extreme weakness. Cavalry horses died by dozens. 

“ With regard to this Avar,” writes Cardinal ^fassaja, “ of 
which I will treat in its proper place, I Avill hero offer my 
opinion. I do not enter into the question of its justice or 
injustice; but after all that has happened in Abyssinia, and 
principally amongst the British subjects, it had become so 
necessary that, had not the childish jwide of that people been 
lowered, the honour and authority of not only hlngland, but even 
of all Europe, Avould have passed away like smoke, and no 
stranger whatsoever would have been able to set his foot in those 
regions. Because it must be said that there no distinction is 
made between English, French, Italians, etc.; all Europeans are 
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considered as belonging to one stock and nationality — all, in fact, 
como under the denomination of Frangi. Therefore the British 
Government not only vindicated its honour, and made its name 
to be feared, but rendered such service to the other nations as to 
luive deserved apj)lauso and gratitude. And because the various 
European governments could not prevent their subjects going 
to those strange countries, either by reason of commerce, or for 
scientific purposes, good sense in that instance demanded that, 
instead of raising the standard of jealousy, they should have 
hastened to help a generous nation, which with its blood and 
money avenged the honour of all, and opened a safe way for om- 
traders and explorers.* And if England or the other European 
Powers, after that fortunate war, had taken more wise resolutions, 
the Ethiopian continent would not be always closed and hostile 
to strangers and to our civilization. At least two-thirds of the 
Abyssinians longed to be delivered from the tyrannical yoke of 
Theodore, and wished that their liberators would have stop])od 
and established themselves in some part of the eash'rn frontier. 
]\rany of the people told me, in ten years that jdaeo would hav<* 
become a great city ; beeauso the people, tired of roprij^als, would 
have ran in mass to take refuge under tlie pacific protection of a 
civil and humane people to seek in their midst t»j live tranquilly 
and enjoy the fruit oi their labours.” t 

Great Britain effeetod the, release of the captives, and con- 
sidered her honour satisfied by the death of tin} despot and tla^ 
destruction of Jiis principal stronghold, Hlagdala. Not a momojit 
was lost in returning to the coast, for the troop.s had to be with- 
drawn from the highlands before the. rainy s(*ason S(.‘t in. 

Lord Napier, in his farewell order to his army, saiil: “Yon 
have traversed, oi'ten under a tropical sun, or amidst storms of 
jain and sleet, 400 miles of mountainous and rugged country. 
You have crossed rango.s of mountains (many steep and pre- 
cipitous) more than 1(.),000 feet in altitude, where your supjdies 
could mjt keep pac(5 with you. . . . Not a single complaint has 
been made against a soldier, of fields injured, or villagers wilfully 
molested, (uther in person or property. . . . The rcunombranco of 
your privations will pass away quickly; your gallant e.xploifc will 
live in history.” 

* Thf.i ex])G<lition to Abyssinia caused considerable irritation in Frciico. 

t Cartliiial (xuglielriio iMassjija, “I miei treiitaeiiKiue aJiiii di Missione nc 
alta Etiopiu,” vol. vii. p. 58. 
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In 1872 the Government added to the Gold Coast some 
possessions which they had pureliased from the Dutcli. The 
King of Ashantee, who had already a grievance, on account of 
some of his slaves who had taken refuge in British territory, 
claimed a tribute formerly allowed him by the Dutch, and 
refused to evacuate the territory acquired by Great Britain. 
The Ashantees attacked the Fantees, and a straggling war 
commenced. It then became obvious to the Government that 
it was necessary to drive the Ashantee forces out of the 
Protectorate, and in the autumn of 1873 a small force was sent 
to Cape Coast Castle, reinforced in the winter by three battalions 
of British infantry. 

The expedition against King Coffee Calcili cannot claim to 
bo a memorable military operation ; nevertheless, it was unique, 
and remarkable from the nature of the counti'y, the unhealthiness 
of the climate, and the difficulties of subsistence and transport. 

The operations can bo properly diviiled into three distinct 
periods, as the efforts made to check the Ashantee invasion of 
the Protectorate, to drive the enemy back b )y.)a 1 tlii) frontier, 
and to transfer the war into his own country, wi;re in each case 
carried out under essentially different conditions. 

The first period commence 1 with the inv.ision of the Fanteo 
territory, in ndiicli the Ashantees were resisted by the cdiiefs and 
tribes of the Protectorate. The second Ck> uprise I Sir Garnet 
\V(dselcy’s operations with the 2ad West Inlia R jgiment, native 
levies, and allies, and the men of the fleet from October, 1S73, 
to the end of the year. Tlie third and last was the invasion of 
the Ashantee kingdom and return of the Britis'a fonre to the 
coast. 

From the shores of the ocean right up to Coomassio, the 
<‘apital city of Ashantee, is a dense forest. In the words of 
It. M. Stanley, the great African trav(dlor, who accompanied the 
expedition as a special corros[)ondent, It was all forest — forest 
liere, forest th(;re, forest monopolizing every fathom of hmd save 
the road.” The few villages which stud the mainway from Ca{)e 
(-\mst Castle to the interior are l«)cated on the very limit of this 
forest, and are not surrounded by smiling fields. Tlie tribesmen 
cultivate no c-rops ; they are satisfied to feed on plantains, various 
roots and snails, supplemented by a few pumpkins, the tendrils 
of which are allowed to creep over their miserable huts. There 
is not a head of cattle in the land, no sheep, no goats, not one 
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atom of food to whicli Europeans are accustomed. Roads in that 
forest can only be called so by courtesy ; they are simply tracks 
which admit only of travelling in Indian file, and are frequently 
interrupted by unbridged streams and long stretches of marsh 
and swamp. There are no carts, no pack-animals, and all the 
carrying is performed by natives whose burden never exceeds 
fifty pounds in weight, the load being invariably carried on the 
head. 

On its march towards the coast the Ashanteo army had 
destroyed all the Fan tee villages on or close to the main way, and 
its chiefs had neglected to establish any depots of provisions on 
their line of communication. The Ashantees make their arniy 
principally subsist on the resources of the invaded country, but 
in a country so devoid of means of subsistence, some thousand 
men soon eat up the little there is to bo obtained, and, not to (li(j 
of starvation, must soon move to some other place. When, in 
the second period of the operations, they were driven from the 
neighbourhood of the sea, they were deprived of the means 
of subsistence they had obtained from the disaftected Elminas, 
and from the ])eople of friendly villages on the coast. Famine 
and sickness, with small-pox and dysentery, brought about by the 
heavy rains and insufticient food, soon compelled them to turn 
their steps in the direction of their own country. In the absence 
of all other food, wild yams- were sought for, and even unripe 
})awpaws were eagerly devoured. The sufierings of the slaves 
must, indeed, by the accounts of the prisoners, have been very 
severe, for the few articles of food they were able to obtain, at 
great personal risk, were always taken from tliem by their 
masters on their return to camp. Starvation and disease reduced 
their army by nearly one-half. Abundant were the indica- 
tions of famine and distn^ss on their line of retreat; in all tlu; 
abandoned camps were found dead bodies, whilst the ])risouers 
brought into our camps were living skeletons, and unanimously 
reported that want and sickness in the Ashanteo army were 
very great. 

On the British side, large quantities of Australian meat, salt 
provisions, biscuits, ric(>, flour, preserved potjitocs, and vegetables, 
lime juice, and preserved provisions of all sorts were sent out from 
the victualling yards, and every measure was taken to provide 
the soldiers regularly with proper and nutritious food. The idea 
obtained that generous feeding was necessary to keep healthy 
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in such a malarious country. The following scale of rations was 
adopted : — 

1^- lbs. of meat, salt or fresh. 

1 lb. of canned meat. 

1:J lb. of biscuit. 

4 ozs. of pressed vegetables. 

2 ozs. of rice or 2 ozs. of j)rcserve(l peas. 

.3 ozs. of sugar. 

':} oz. of tea. 

•V oz. of salt. 

;jV, oz. of pepper. 

Everything was done which could preserve the healtli of the 
troops in such a proverbially dangerous climate, and a very large 
body of medical ollicers, with liospital orderlies, medical comforts, 
and hammocks for the conveyance of tlie sick and wounded, were 
landed at Cape Coast Castle, and gradually sent up to the 
front. 

In this expedition not only had every particle of food, eq^uip- 
ment, munitions, etc;., to bo brought up from the base, but the 
greatest trouble was experienced in overcoming the innate 
sluggishness of the people, and in persuading them to come 
forward as carriers. I’he Fantecs are the most shiftless and 
indolent of tho negro race ; they are also absurdly superstitious. 
The inducement offered them in the w'ay of pay was not sufficient, 
and some pressure had to be brought to boar on the chiefs of tho 
various tribes. At one time carriers had become so scarce that 
the men of the 2nd West India llegiment, a large portion of one 
of the battalions raised locally, and tho Kroomen of tho men-of- 
war had to bo employed as carriers. Even one of tho line regi- 
ments, the lioyal Highlanders, stepped forward and volunteered 
to undertake the carriage of provisions. 

The great anxiety of the General Commanding was the trans- 
port; a groat number of carriers was required to effect an 
accumulation of provisions ftu* a given number of days, besides 
such as were needed to carry the sick and wounded, tho camp 
equipment, and personal effects. 

One carrier was allowed to each regimental officer, and one for 
the kit of every three European soldiers ; six were allotted to 
each hospital hammock ; the small seven-pounder guns were dis- 
mounted, the piece, slung on a stout bamboo, was carried by four 
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men, one carrier was allotted to each wheel and three to the gun- 
carriage ; the ammunition was packed in small cases, each one 
being a load for one carrier. One carrier was detailed to the 
rocket-tube or trough, and one for each bundle of six rockets. 
The prov isions were made into loads as near as possible of 50 lbs. 

Towards tl;e end of 1873, Lieutenant Colonel Colley joined the 
force. He had been professor of military administration at the 
staff college, and had devoted special attention to questions of 
army organization, including the vital sections of transport and 
supply. lie resigned his appointment to see service, and was 
placed in charge of the transport.* 

The arrangements for the supply of the troops contemplated 
the collection at Prahsu by the loth of January of 30 days’ supply 
for the following force : — ■ 


English infantry 

... 1300 

Bluejackets and marines 

... 250 

Koyal Artillery 

00 

Koyal Engineers 

50 

1st West India itegiment ... 

... 500 

2iid West India Eegiment ... 

... 100 

Native Artillery 

50 

Staff and other officers 

50 

Wood’s and llussell’s regiments 

800 

Carriers and workmen 

... 3000 

Total 

. . . 0520 


The distance from Capo Coast Castle to Cooraassio was l lG/> 
miles. The Eoyal Engineers, with the assistance of native labour, 
made a good broad road for the lirst 71 miles, up to the river Prah ; 
they bridged the streams, of which there were many, and cor- 
duroyed the swamps. Sso accustomed, however, were the native^ 
to the narrow paths of the country, that, notwithstanding the 
broad road made, they adhered to the ordinary formation • ' 
marching in single file. 

The Fantees, who had not the courage to fight their own 
battles, had a great dread of the Ashantees, and in the last 
marches, after the battle of Amcaful had been fought, it was 

* Sliould tlic reader dcbirc to learn tlic ii easures taken by Licnt.-Colcnel Colley 
for wt rlxing tlio tiansiiort, be will find them in detail in Brac*kciibury’8 “Narrative f ^ 
the AiiliaDlee War,” vuJ. i. ji. 300; voL ii. p. 03. 
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d.6GiiiGd. iiupracticJitlG to bring up convoys of provisions from tbG 
roar. Tho least alarm might havG caused a stami)ede amongst 
the carriers. The troops were therefore made to carry provisions 
lor five days, and were induced to make them last longer. Tlio 
(Control only took to Coomassie a very small supply of food as a 
last reserve.* 

It was with this slender stock of provisions that tho final 
dash on Coomassie was made. After the battle of Amoaful, 
Jiieut.-Colonel Colley retraced his steps in the direction of 
Fomanah, to ascertain if it were possible to push forward any 
provisions. Ho reached Fomanah on tho 2ud of February, whilst 
the place was in process of being attacked by Essamanquatia ; 
and, after tho Ashantees had been driven back, arrived at the 
conclusion that nothing could be done in that direction, as the 
(X)mmunications had become unsafe. 

On the 4th of February, the Ordah having been bridged, the 
force moved forward towards Coomassie. The Ashantees attacked 
the British troops, but Colonel McLeod (now Sir John McLeod, 
(t.C.B.), who up to that moment had commanded the native 
brigade, seeing that the enemy did not intend to push on the 
attack, requested to be given command of his regiment. This was 
granted, and, firing volleys to the right and to the left, without 
halting, tho Black Watch were led by their gallant colonel into 
(Coomassie. 

'rhe occupation of the city was very short. The king, always 
insincere, refused to come in and treat, or to send any person of 
sulBcieiit rank to represent him, and, as there were signs that the 
rainy season was approaching. Sir Garnet Wolseley determined 
to fire the city and retire. During the retreat, at Dotchiasu, on 
the 9th of February, he received ambassailors from tho king, Avho 
had become alarmed by the approach of Captain Glover’s force, 
and terms of peace were settled with them. On the 13th of 
February a treaty of peace was signed at Fomauah. 

The peace with tho Ashantees was not a lasting one. The 
terms accepted by King ColVee Calcali, Article 2, to pay 50,000 
ounces of gold as war indemnity, and Article 8, to put an end to 
liumaii sacrifices, were not complied with. This led to a second 
occupation of Coomassie in 189G. The former expedition had 

* When in the month of January hundreds of carriers deserted trom the coast 
and from the line of communications, the European troops oilored to be satished 
with half rations if they >Ycre only allowed to go to the front. 
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rendered this a less difficult matter, for it had broken the power 
of tUcs Ashantee confederation, and many of the minor kings held 
aloof, or came forward to propitiate the British by rendering 
assistance to their forces. 

Some eight years after the conclusion of the war against tln^ 
Ashantees, the very unsatisfactory state of affairs in Egypt began 
to attract the attention of the British Government. Matters 
came to a crisis, and a Britisli force was eventually sent to that 
country to suppress the rebellion. After Arabi’s army had been 
so easilv defeated at Tel-el-Kebir, and order had been restored in 
the Delta, the British troops were on the point of being withdrawn 
from Cairo, when the insurrection blazed in the Sudan. 

The British Government, mindful of General (Gordon’s able 
administration of that country, and relying on his sujiposod 
influence over its people, seh'cted him for the diflicult task of 
extricating the Egy 2 )tian officials and gai’risons.* The latter, 
after the annihilation of Hicks Pasha’s army at Kazghil, woi’o no 
longer in a i)ositioi\ to hold their own. 

General Gordon, and his assistant. Colonel Stewart, quitted 
England on the 18th of January, 1881, and on tlie 18th of 
.February reached Khartum, where they were not long in being 
besieged by the Mahdi’s forces. The British Government were, 
by the general wish of the nation, urged to take stejis for their 
rescue, and in the summer of 1881, very reluctantly, sanctioned 
lu’e2)aratious being made for a foT<;e to proceed to Khartum. 
The delay had been too long, and a portion of the relieving forc(‘ 
had barely established itself near ^retcmineh, on the baidc'' of 
tlie Kile, when Khartum fell. 

There are grounds for entertaining a somewhat dift’erent view 
from the common with regard to General Gordon’s mission, lb- 
had been Governor-General of tlie Sudan, and as such the noble- 
ness of his character, combined with his administrative talent, 
had won for him the re.sjieet of the various chiefs and tribes 
inhabiting tliat jiart of Africa. Jlis rule was strictly just ami 
conciliating ; he exerted himself in the interest of the jiooiile. 


Sir Henry Gordon coniplairutd that his brotlnT, at iiioinciit of Ins dojiartinv 
lV>r Khartum, “ wa« to iho pjrtiut inas8t)f liis cmmtryinon a. ]>prHou who was now hcsivd 
of for the first tiiia*.” Ouneriil (Jordon was well known to tlie English official worhh 
hut lie m;V(.r lujsitated to speak Ids mind, lift dearly loved having his own way, aiul 
eould not quite a;^^r(JO witli the men at the Indm. Jf Ids name was not in every- 
body’s mouth, it was heeaiisij Ids services were mostly rend(‘rtKl to foreign iiowcr.^ 
and his nature made liim sJinii iiopularity. 
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so much as to gain their confidence, and, as far as it can be said 
when referring to a turbulent and IMussulinau population, who 
arc guided by ideas entirely differetjt from our own, had gained 
a certain amount of influence over them. 

In 188-1, a religious revival had convulsed the ideas of the 
people, and events had shown them how they were better men 
than the soldiers who had long held them in subjection. Their 
apathy had been conquered by the dogma of Mohammed : “The 
sword is the key of heaven and of hell ! A drop of blood shod 
in the cause of God, a night passed under arms, will be accounted 
more than two months of fasting and piuying. Whosoever shall 
die in battle will obtain pardon for his sins.” Just as these words 
had made the prophet’s followers full of valour at the battle of 
Muta, so they turned timid men into fearless combatants, more 
than twelve centuries later, through the instrumentality of the 
Malidi. 

The many defeats the Egyptian forces had siiffeiaid at the 
hands of the iMahdists, bad left no troojis on which a bold ehi<!f 
might have counted for restoring order and peace. Khartum 
had boon denuded of troops, for Hicks had taken away the best, 
and for the defence of about four miles of (iarlhworks there 
remained some few thousand Egyptian soldiers, which (k)lon(d 
Coetlogen described in one of his telegrams as “the refuse of 
the Egyptian Army.” Several defeats and the total annihilation 
of General Hicks’ force had altered the state of affairs in the 
Sudan. 3Iohammod Ahmed, the Mahdi, had gained immense 
prestige, and was believed through the land a greater prophet 
than Mohammed, llis followers wore well armed, for they had 
acquired possession of 20,t>20 Remington rifles and 19 pieces of 
ordnance, of which several were Krupps and Nordcnfeldts. 

Not a word in our argument must be taken as ca.sting the 
slightest slur on the General’s courage ; that is a point established 
beyond all possible doubt. Where there has always been in our 
mind some uncertainty is whether he did not undertake what 
must have appeared a hopeless task, one beyond his power to 
compass, and whether ho did not j)recipitate the catastrophe by 
disclosing too soon the ultimate intentions of his Government. 

Of all extravagant enthusiasms that on religioiis subjects is 
the greatest, and of all religu)us fanaticisms that of the followers 
ot the prophet has shown itself always the most intense. It is 
■a form of madness ; the people are stimulated into fury ; in a 
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moment llieyj[fling' aside all rational considei'ations, and even the 
fear of death ; the men seize tlieir weapons, and are transformed into 
daring and redoubtable fighting men. Now, the question naturally 
arises : did the Government or the General gauge accurately the 
strength of the IMalioniedau revival ? Was it ever realized by 
either how thoroughly the General’s influence, or what stood for 
it, had passed away? It appears evident that when General 
Gordon left England for Khartum he had not taken sufficiently 
into account the great change which had come over the country, 
both through the religious influence exercised by the Mahdi and 
the destruction of Hicdcs’ army. 

In looking over the correspondence which was carried out 
about that time, it is clear that the programme settled between 
the ministers and Gordon was the complete evacuation of tlie 
Sudan, including the garrisons of Kassala and Sennar. But he 
was not a man to carry out another man’s conceptions ; for, like 
Nelson, Eobert Craufurd, IJonry Lawrence, and other remarkabhi 
men, he was impatient of control.* Keflection had made him 
alter his views on the question, and he had persuaded liimself 
strongly that the correct course to pursue was not to abandon the 
Sudan. Soon after his arrival in Kluirtum, ho telegraphed to 
Cairo that he found it impossible to withdraw the soldiers and 
Egyptian em]iloijh in consequence of the insurrection of the Arabs 
and the interrujhion of the communications. The Government, 
however, reposing full confidence in him, loft to his discretion the 
time and manner in which the withdrawal should be carried into 
effect ; it only stipulated that the abandonment of the country 
should bo done with the least sacrifice of life and property. 

In the last pages of Gordon’s journals can be seen in what 
light ho considered the evacuation. If it could be done with 
honour he was for it, but if it was to be simply a skedaddle he 
would have none of it. 

We can thoroughly understand how contrary to Gordon’s 
nature it was to deprive of the support of the troops the officials 
and those people of Khartum who had stood loyal, and who 
without it would have been sacrificed.! The conception to hold 

* This he himself admits ; for in one of his letters from Central Africa he writes : 
“I felt too iudeiiendciit to serve, witli my views, at Malta or in the corps.” 

t In the beginnin*^ of ISSl, tlio ])opLilatloii of Khartum numbered GO, 000 souls. 
This number was reduced by one-third, as lujuiy individuals were ordered to quit 
the city, being known or suspected adherents of the Mahdi. Of the remainiu!' 
40,000, a very large proportion cherished feelings of sympathy with the cause 
the flelf-prooluimed prophet. The town was full of traitors. 
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the c.ity was that of a bold man, but Gordon’s courage did not 
jivail him. It was not his individual presence which so greatly 
inspirited the citizens, but the natural supposition that he was 
backed by a body of British troops. The rejoicings of the people 
gave way to despondency when tliey saw none arriving. 

On his way to Khartum, at Berber and at Metemmeh, Gordon 
had imprudently disclosed to Hussein Pasha Kalifa and to the 
Emir of Metemmeh that he had come to withdraw the Egyptian 
garrisons. A fatal error; for these chiefs, up to that moment 
undecided, now determined to cast their lot with the ]\lahdi — the 
individual who to all appearance was bound to be soon the ruler 
of the country. 

In the middle of February 1884, when the General reached 
Khartum, the Khedive’s flag still floated over Berber, and the 
communications with Egypt by way of Abu-Ahmed and Korosko, 
or through the Bayuda desert and Dongola, were open. The 
Ababdeh Arabs were friendly, and had assisted in passing 
through the Korosko desert, en route for Cairo, tlie most 
helpless portion of the garrison of Khaitum under Colonel 
t.'oetlogen. Whilst the communications remained open — a period 
of about seven weeks — 2500 men, employh, widow’s, and children 
were sent down the Kile to Koro.sko by way of the Nubian desert. 
There is the testimony of Fatlier Ohrwaldcr that, had Gordon 
not been sent to Khartum, the evacuation as originally ordered 
could have been carried out without difficulty. 

With a rivor communication, and with half a dozen steamers 
available, such points as Shendy, Berber, and Ahu-Hamed might 
have been occupied, the troops gradually falling hack, when the 
inhabitants of Khartum would have taken advantage of their 
movements to effect their withdrawal. 

The fate of Khartum wus intimately connected Avitli that of 
Berber. Gordon suggested the occu}»ation of that important post 
in the following words : “ In face of storm likely to break on us, 
why not utilize Wood and his forces to move on Dongola, and 
thence to Berber ? The route is safe, and camels plenty.” 
Nubar Pasha warned the British representative in Cairo in 
time that the Mudir of Berber, Hussein Khalifa, might he 
thrown into the hands of the rebels, and asked that two Egyptian 
battalions and 500 Ababdeh Arabs miglit bo sent as soon as 
possible to Berber. The military authorities in Cairo objected 
to sending only Egyptian troops, and the British Government 
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backed them by insisting that the Sirdar’s force was organized 
for service in Egy])t alone. 

What was the Egyptian army about ? Wliy did it not exert 
itself to go to the assistance of the two Eritish officers in Khartum ? 
]3id it ever strike them that these bravo men were engaged in 
saving a remnant of their own army ; that it was their bounden 
duty to give them a helping hand? When Gordon w'as contend- 
ing with immense difficulties, it is strange that there should have 
been no officer in Egy])t strong enough to bring his influence to 
bear, and if necessary even to risk his own rei)utatiou to go to 
the rescue of a gallant comrade. 

Berber had a miserable garrison of (500 men ; Abu Hamed, 
the next post on the communications with Egy])t, and the real 
gateway to the Sudan, had no garrison. The fust was invested 
by the Mahdi’s troops at the end of March, and fell in A])ril. 
Ivhartum was then left to its fate, and a large tract of country 
north of tlie beleaguered city was yielded to the insurgents 
without a struggle ! 

CJC3 

There has been m\i(;h dispute as to the wisdom of selecting 
the Nile route for the advance of the relief e.\pedition, and reject- 
ing the 8uakiu-Berber one. The Nile route was good, and (general 
Gordon admithal it, though he states, “ but it ought to have I>een 
undertaken in July with a rising Nile.” We must bear in mind (»n 
this point that up to the 17th of Se]>tcmbcr, 188+, the Governmejit 
had not arrive<l at a decision with regard to sending any ]»ortioii 
of Lord Wolselcv’s force to Dongola. “ You arc; fullv aware,” said 
a telegram of that date, “ of the views of Her ^lajesty’s Government 
on this subject, and know how adverse they are to luidertakc any 
warlike expedition not called for by absolute necessity ! ” 

Lord Wolseley was not answerable tor the delay, for he began 
agitating for a relief ex] (edition as early as the 8th of April 
Some writers have taken great ])ains to run down the route In 
selected for the advance, but they should remember that it 
was only the demonstration of the success which attended too 
lied IHver expedition that moved the Government, and jnade 
them entertain the idea of a relief ex[>edition at all. It was tlm 
Adjutant-General at the AVar Oflice, and not the military 
authorities in Egyjit, who did most to aid General Gordon. H 
was he who urged the Government to take measures for his 
relief, and who studied the alternative schemes for getting hint 
out of Kliartum. 
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There were several ways of reaching that city. There were 
tlie Nile, the Suakin, the Korosko, and the Kassala routes. It is 
to no purpose now to review the advantages and disadvantages of 
each of thorn; it will be suUicient to state that in three the 
principal difficulty was the scarcity of water, which would have 
entailed a transport on a very large scale, and for which the 
country could provide no forage. The advantage of shortness 
which the Suakin route had was reduced by the opposition likely 
to be met with from the tribes living about it, the limited supply 
of water, oppressive heat, and the terminus of the route, Berber 
being in the hands of the Mahdists, who might have destroyed 
the wells in the last section of the road.* In the end, the 
advantages of the Nile route were admitted. There was the 
superiority of river over land transport, plenty of water for 
all purposes, and the fact that the route was open for a very 
long way in the direction of the Bayuda. The Korosko route, 
striking the Nile at Abu Hanied, with the tribes well dis- 
posed towards us, iniglit have been preferable in point of time, 
but it had only one water-supply on its entire length, at the 
Murat wells. Water reservoirs might, however, have been 
established, working from both ends, once Abu Hamed had 
boon taken by an advanced party ; but nothing in this way w'as 
ilone. 

Wo must regard as one of the reasons which led to the 
(iollapst; of the Khartum relief expedition the dearth of natural 
resources in the Upper Nile provinces. These districts compare 
very badly with the rich and productive plains of the Delta. 
The cultivatio)! in most places — the mudirieh of Dougola excepted 
— is simply limited to a very narrow strip of ground on each 
bank of the river, which <;an be easily irrigated by means of 
salcias. The difficulty of provisioning a relic i expedition had 
been foreseen ; arrangements had accordingly been made to lit 
the whaler boats, in which the troops were to ascend the Nile, 
with cases containing a store of provisions cakadated to last the 
crew for three nujuths. liater on a demand was made for a 
further supply of the same description of provisions. 

* A correspondent, tolc^raphLn" from tlie Atbara cunip, August 7. 1S98, 
iinnonuccs tho arrival of tlio .oili Hattaliou of the Kgyplian Army from Suakin. 
Tlio battalion tonk ciglilccu days to inarcb from Suakin to lli'i'bor. At one place, 
afUir a SO miles’ march, the wells wore found dry, and the soldiers had to proceed 
iinolher thirty miles before water could bo obtained. 
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The ordinary field ration for the troops moving from Assiut in 
ihe direction of Khartum was fixed as follows : — 

1} 11). fresh, or 1 lb. preserved, meat. 

1} „ bread, or 1 lb. biscuit or flour. 

1 „ fresh vegetables, or 1 oz. compressed vegetables, or 
1 till erbswurst. 
oz, tea. 

„ coffee. 

2} „ sugar. 

„ salt. 

.n; » pepper 

. gallon lime juice, with d- oz. sugar. 

Dates were often issued in lieu of a vegetable ration, or given 
as an extra wlien sugar fell short. Soutli of Abu Fatmeh no 
spirit ration was issued. Kresh meat was obtained by contract, 
but as the supply of cattle was not plentiful, llussian oxen had 
to be im]torted. Tlie contractor’s agents purchased cattle in the 
Dongola distrnd. 

The whaler- boat ration comprised articles of food whicli 
seldom form part of the soldier’s field ration, and was arranged 
with the idea of providing variety in the diet. It was composed 
as follows ; — 

Preserved corned meat, 1 lb. on four days out of six. 
Preservx'd fre.sh meat, 1 lb. on one day out of six. 

Ham or bacon, 1 lb. on one day out of six. 

P’resh meat, 1 lb. in substitution for 1 lb. of any of tlio fore- 
going whenever it could be procured. 

Cheese, )' oz. daily. 

Biscuit, navy or cabin, 1 lb. live days out of six. 

Bread, 1} lb. in substitution for 1 lb. biscuits, whenever 
]»rociiruble. 

Baking-powder, i oz. to 12 lbs. of Hour. 

Daily. 

1 oz. tea. 

0 „ sugar. 

„ salt. 

n pepper. 

1 rice, 

I „ i)resorved vegetables, or ] 2 ozs. fresh vegetables. 
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T 2 ^» o vinegar. 

3 .^,) „ lime juice. 

^ oz. oatmeal. 

^ „ pickles four clays out of six. 

1 J- „ jam or marmalade two days out of six. 

1 tin erbswurst every three days. 

When the troops ascending the Nile in boats j)assod through a 
station, they drew fresh bread and meat, and kept from consuming 
the whaler-boat provisions as much as possible. 

The daily ratioir for the Egyjdians was 1 lb. bread, rice, 
biscuit, or flour ; J Ib. Iresli or preserved meat ; J oz. coffee ; 2 ozs. 
sugar ; oz. salt. 

Eor the Aden camel-drivers the daily issue of food was fixed 
as follows : — 

1 ?, lb. biscuit or ricje. 

1 „ dates. 

2 oz. ghee. 

2 „ sugar. 

?. ,, coffee. 

^ „ salt. 

2 „ onions, when procurable, or 4 oz. dhal. 

The daily allowance of forage w'a.s — 

For English horses, 1 0 lbs. corn, 12 lbs. hay or chopped straw, 
1 oz. salt. 

For native horses and mules, 8 lbs. barley, 8 lbs. chopped 
straw, ^ oz. salt. 

For camels, 10 ibs. beans, li5 lbs. chopped straw. 

The provisions were of very good cpiality. With the many 
loadings and unloadings of the boats, as these had to be lightened 
previous to being towed up diflicult places, the cases cemtaining 
them underwent much rough usage, and notwithstanding that the 
packing was done with more than ordinary care, it w'as found 
on arrival at Ivorti that the water had damaged many of the 
articles. 

The bulk of the food came from Ihigland, and there was 
no comparison between what was purchased locally and what was 
received from Alexandria. It was not so with the camel food ; 
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the crushed beans and cliopped straw, the durrah and durrah 
stalks were all purcliased locally. 

Ascending the Nile from Cairo — the base of operations — the 
line of communications up to Korti measured 1144 miles, and 
this distance, with regard to provisions, can be divided into five 
sections, as follows : — 


From 

■ro 1 

1 

Alilos ; 

Provisions and forage 

Ciiiro 

Assouan 1 


Abundant 

Assouan 

Wady Halbi | 

210 

Ijimilod 

Wady TTalfii 

Abii-Fatni(di 

210 

Vto'y limittMl 

Abu -Fat moll 

Dongola = 

40 

Plcmtiiul 

Doncrolii 

Ivorti ; 

i:)5 

Moderate 

In the course 

of eight months 

tho folio 

amount 


provisions and forage wore ]turchased in the country between 
Wady Haifa and Dongola : — 

144, Oli) lbs. of wheat. 

2,334,d8.‘) lbs. of forage. 

403 oxen. 

4()b shoe]). 

25,710 lbs. of vogetablo.s. 

From Korti — the fighting base — the coinliatants advanced by 
two different routes : one division moved by land across the 1‘ayuda 
desert in the direction of the wells of Gakdixl and iMetemmeh, 
the other by water, up the Nile towards Abu-ITamed. For tlie 
first, provisions Avero carried by convoys of camels which either 
marched with the troops or were despatched after them from 
Korti. For the sccoju.1, the boats principally carried wliat was 
required for the troo])s. Arrangements had also boon made to 
come to the assistance of the river column by convoys of [)rovisions 
which the friendly Ababdoh, who inhabit the Korosko desert, 
had engaged to convey to Abu'-Hamed. 

Notwithstanding the unusual length of the lino of communica- 
tions, and other dilficultic.s, the troops were well fed throughout. 
Where the supply failed was in the matter of forage, and it was 
due to its scarcity, and nothing else, that a large portion of the 
camels belonging both to the camel regiments and to the regular 
transport became debilitated and died. 
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After the departure of the desert column, the Kababish tribe 
undertook most of tho transport in the Bayuda desert between 
Korti and Gakdul. Though drivers by profession, and accustomed 
to move in a very barren country, the Kababish found that their 
camels suffered from constant work and insuflScient grazing. They 
were very keen to secure tho very high rate of hire fixed by the 
chief of the staff, nevertheless they wore very soon reluctantly 
compelled to put many of their camels out of work. 

The native caretakers of camels are so accustomed to having 
to face poor and insufficient grazing, that tliey never lose an oppor- 
tunity of taking their animals out to piok up anything in the 
way of fodder to bo found round the cain[>. Our people, on 
the other hand, sjjoilt by seeing good forage issued with great 
regularity, take no pains to help their animals by leading them 
out of the lines when there is no carrying work to be done. They 
are no herdsmen, and very often strangers to tho habits and 
requirements of tho transport animals in their charge. 

Khartum fell, worn out by scarcity of food. “ Hlany of tho 
famished troops,” wrote Colonel Kitchener, “ left their posts on the 
fortitications in search of food in tho town. Some of the troops 
were also too weak for want of nourishment to go to their posts. 
This state of things was known in the town, and caused some 
alarm. jMany of the principal inhabitants armed themselves and 
their slaves, and wont to the fortifications in place of the soldiers.” 

Of biscuit and d hurra much had been stolen; much more 
went to feed the wives and families of men who had deserted to 
the jllahdi, and were fighting against Gordon. The fatal error 
of allowing the communications to be severed bore fruit, and 
though the steamers still held their own on tho watei’s of the 
Nile, it was not possible to turn them to account for provisioning 
the beleaguered city. 

The gradual abatement of the religions enthusiasm, which 
Khalifa Abdullah has been unable to keep up, and the horrible 
tyranny exercised over the people of the Sudan, have much 
favoured the reconquest of the province of Dougola and the 
advance on Khartum. Without wishing in the least to detract 
from the excellence of the arrangements, from the ability of the 
direction, from the skilful strategy and organization of Lord 
Kitchener, and the admirable marching and cheerful endurance 
of the troops, there can be no question that tho circumstances 
were latterly very favourable to tho Anglo-Egyptian force. 
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In the late advance on Omdurman, the aimy numbered some* 
thing like 23,000 nicn, cavalry, infantry, and artillery, with 40 
guns. These troops were in oue body, and had besides an 
efficient flotilla to aid their advance by sweeping the banks of 
the Nile with the fire of artillery and machine guns, and a line 
of railway to facilitate the transport of materials and provisions. 
On the other hand, in 1885, Sir Herbert Stewart had at Abu- 
Klea only 1800 combatants of all ranks, and General Earle, with 
the river column, had 2966 officers and men drawing rations.* 
Both the British Government and their rej)resentative in Egypt, 
Lord Cromer, worked to aid the Sirdar, and the former had not 
to be urged and stimulated, as was the case in 1884, to give after 
many months an unwilling consent, which left everything to be 
done in tlie briefest space of time. This consent, which, with the 
best of luck, would have allowed nothing more than a discreet 
withdrawal, was given too late to rescue the gallant defender of 
Khartum. 

Mr. G. W. Stoevons, in describing the battle of Omdurman, 
wrote : “ Tlie honour of the fight must still go to the n.en who 
died. Our men were perfect, but the dervishes were superb — 
beyond perfection.” 

Bravery, whether displayed by the foremost soldiers of the 
world, or by Zulus, Ifadcndowas, or Baggaras, must always cull 
forth the admiration and respect of all. Most Jioteworthy in the 
battle of Omdurman was the reckless valour and contempt of 
death shown by the dervish army. The fearful slaughter, the 
certainty of death that lay before them, had not the slightest 
effect in abating their determination. The dervishes may have 
been cruel and bloodthirsty, but they wore bravo. What redouials 
so much to Gordon’s glory is that, uith treachery all round him, 
and with the indifferent troops he had, he should have been able 
for many months to make head against such a redoubtable and 
fanatical foe, fighting under the eyes of their Sayid, the successor 
of the Prophet. 

* ‘"The bravery of the 'Kngli>h in advancing on Khartum with such a small 
number of men is always a source of wonder to tlie Sudanese” (Father Joseph 
Ohrwalder, “ Ten Ycars^ Captivity in the Mulidi's Camp/* chap. viii.). 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

VARIOUS SYSTEMS OK PROVISIONING. 

The past chapters Ijuve shown what has occurred in some of the 
more recent wars ; the results speak for tliemsolves, and demon- 
strate in a very clear manner why the measures pursued answered 
well in some instances and failed totally in others. We must 
here claim indulgence for having often departed from our subject. 
9’his has been done to render a dry subject more attractive to the 
reader, and also because it was oft(;n necessary to explain the effect 
the course of events had on the provisioning of the combatants. 

Though he wrote in the sixteenth century, Maecliiavelli makes 
some pertinent observations on the methods of subsisting armies. 
He recommends all princes and commanders to have their armies 
as free as possible from encumbrances, so that they may be at all 
times lit and ready to undertake any expedition or enterprise. 
He remarks that all the difficulties which have beset armies 
hitherto have come from either a want or an exuberance of 
provisions. It is the system of the ancients that finds favour 
in his eyes ; they fed their men with frugality, made them bake 
their own bread, and bo satisfied with water. He condemns the 
system of modern armies, inasmuch as it is dependent on too 
many very burdensome and costly articles. 

All officers who have undergone any training in athletics 
know that constant hard and sharp exercisi; is not sufficient to 
bring the body into condition to perform some feat of strength 
or endurance, and that this must be combined with rigid 
abstinence. A modern writer has defined this training to be the 
resolute performance of the three cardinal virtues — temperance, 
soberness, and chastity. The Roman soldier rightly regarded 
abstemiousness as a military virtue, to be practised as a useful 
training and preparation against the hardships of war. Except 
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on service, our troo])S are never in condition; the care taken in 
their lodging and in their feeding is very commendable, never- 
theless it can he carried, and is carried, to excess. 

There has been a great deal of nonsense written about the 
insufficiency of the British soldier’s food ; his ruddy and plump 
appearance is sufficient evidence to prove how well he is fed. 
Some years ago a zealous quartermaster imagined that he had 
discovered the way to make the soldier’s meals more substantial. 
Without carefully investigating the peculiar circumstances of the 
battalion, the whole army was enjoined to copy the good example 
stated to have been set. The matter died a natural death ; the 
discovery was a myth, the data were found misleading. 

Jn war there must bo suffering; often there is more than is 
necessary, and much of it is due to inexperience. 

It is delusive to imagine that any fixed rules can ever guide 
the provisioning of an army in the field. Elasticity of measures, 
common sense, readiness of re.sourco, and courage to incAir 
responsibilities are at the bottom of an efficient supply service. 
There is no oflicer who has been on active service who docs not 
know what a blessing it is to have to deal with a man who is 
not afraid of taking responsibility upon himself. 

The ju'inciple wliich should animate all commissariat ollicors 
is to do their very utmost to furnish the trooi)s, in whatsocv(‘r 
situation, with the food which has been sanctioned for them. 'I’o 
do this efiicicntly, they must be familiar with the peculiarities 
of the various systems of subsistence, without which knowledge, 
Avith the very best will in the wwld, it would be impossible for 
them to ajAply them to meet the circumstances of the moment. 

In a very AAcll-stocked country, \\'ith a friendly population, if 
the commissariat do their duty, our supplies are certain. Where 
the difficulty lies is when AA'e step into the enemy’s territory. 
There the system most practical under the great variety of 
conditions found in war is the one that should be adopted in 
each case. 

There are not very many officers who picture to themselves 
with any approach to tlie truth all the embarrassments which arise 
from the daily movements of considerable masses of troops, ^et 
it has been said that he Avho would obtain a true idea of the 
soldier’s life on service must mentally share the fatigues of the 
march and the monotony of the camp. To show hoAV this 
constant moving reflects on the subject of their subsistence, let 
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-us give a faint outline of what occurs on the line of march. 
Generally speaking, when an army corps forms i)art of an army, 
only one road can be assigned to it for its movements; those 
running laterally are required for the other corps. The sequence 
of batteries, battalions, etc., on the line of march is arranged 
jn’incipally in view to their coming into action, and on this wo 
need not touch. It is, nevertheless, evident that when something 
like 35,000 men are ranged in column of route on a road not 
mucli more than from twenty-four to thirty feet broad, they 
will occuj>y a considerable length. Next after the combatants 
and their light baggage will come the various trains of the 
army cor])s ; the jirovisions aloJie will require about 500 
vehicles, and even this large number will seldom carry more 
than a four days’ supjdy. The road will now bo filled with 
animals and carriages ; waggons drawn by four horses or mules, 
carts drawn by two, with requisitioned vehicles of all patterns 
and dimensions; Army Service Corps soldiers, some mounted, 
others on foot, leading or walking alongside their animals; other 
soldiers of all arms with pack animals and led horses; officers 
and non-commissioned officers moving about at a brisk ])ace — • 
shouting, and urging the conductors to close xq>, ami striving 
to make themselves understood by the drivers of the country. 
The noise of whips, the angry voices of men, will bo hoard every- 
where along the road. Intermingled Avith the mass will be 
detachments of the administrative corps, Koyal Army Medical 
Corjts, Ordnance Store Corps, Army Service (’orps, marching in 
small squads at the side of the dusty road, led by their officers. 
Here and there a herd of cattle shuffling and straggling along, 
raising greater clouds of dust still, and hurried forward by the 
drovers; last of all the Military Police with their prisoners. An 
endless thin stream of men, vehicles, and animals, in tedious 
processional movement, and, from that very reason — and from 
having had to wait for several hours before setting off — becoming 
more and more wearied and irritated as the duration of the march 
increases. The soldiers, tired, dusty, and dry, are made clamorous 
for a drink by the very sight of a public-house ; they quit the 
ranks, and eagerly accept a draught of water from the dwellers 
along the high-road. Endless delays ensue at bad and steep 
places, or when a bad piece of water occurs, by reason either 
of the waggons being overloaded or of the draught animals being 
'^veak and out of condition. These halts, frequently repeated, 
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weary the horses, who have to stand harnessed for hours, and 
their drivers, whose attention is kept on the strain by having 
continuously to start and pull up. This immense convoy, moving 
onward slowly, and obstructing miles of road, is a constant source 
of annoyance ; still it is one no army can do without. 

From head to tail an army corps marching on one road, 
when keeping the prescribed distances between units — which 
never occurs — will occupy about twenty-one and a half miles. 
This, however, is far beyond the average of the day’s march for 
largo bodies of troops, which seldom exceeds twelve or thirteen 
miles ; where the road is encumbered or the weather is bad they 
will not do nearly as much. In any case, when the first troops 
arrive in camp or bivouac, the largest portion of the train will 
not yet have got into motion, and not for many hours can what 
it conveys be of any use to the troops. 

The normal state of an army in the field, as wo have seen, is 
one of motion, and it is this constant state of movement wliich 
makes its being fed with regularity such an arduous task. If it 
is found stationary at intervals, beyond those occasions when a 
halt to rest the troops and animals is deemed imperative, it will 
generally be because it has outstripped its convoys, or because its 
commander does not dare to undertake a set of o])erations until 
he has accumulated provisions sufiicient to last him for a given 
number of days. 

The degree of rapidity in the march of the troops will have a 
decided intiuence on their jtrovisioning. The subsistence becomes 
easy if the troops remain stationary for any time, but by remain- 
ing so they soon exhaust the local resources, and there is no other 
way of keeping them alive than in bringing np food from the rear. 
In a defensive war provisioning does not cause much difficulty, for 
a regular chain of deiiots can be established, from which issues 
are made to the retiring troops. In advancing, on the other hainl, 
into a hostile country, as an army gets further and further from 
its base, the transport of provisions, and, consequently, the sub- 
sistence of the troops, becomes more difficult. 

To provide this shifting mass of men and animals with food 
there are several methods. First, the army may obtain food 
through the soldiers being billeted on the inhabitants — food and 
quarters combined. Secondly, it may bo fed from magazines. 
Thirdly, the whole of the provisions may be carried after the 
army by provision-trains. Fourthly', it may bo fed on the 
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resources of tlio theatre of war, yrocured tliiough requisitions ov 
purchasea 

It is necessary to understand under what circumstances eacli 
of these methods becomes applicable. Quartering large masses 
of troops on the inhabitants can be resorted to when there is no 
fear of coming into contact with the enemy, or when an army 
crosses a rich and well -populated country the resources of which 
have not yet been made to support other troops in any number. 
There is no trouble in this method connected with issues or with 
the preparation of meals, and the needs of the soldiers are attended 
to with very little loss of time. The adojitiou of this method 
also allows of a diminution in the transport. 

The system, nevertheless, entails a certain dispersiori of the 
combatants, and ceases to yield good results when there is a long 
halt, or when it becomes expedient to effect a considerable 
concentration of troops. 

When this measure is adoj>ted the arrangements for the march 
must be very complete, a number of columns advancing simul- 
taneously on a broad front. 

An army can be fed and lodged by the inhabitants when in 
consequence of one or more battles the adversary has been anni- 
hilated or rendered powerless. This was the method adopted by 
the llussians after they crossed the Niomen in 1813, and when 
they marched on Paris in 1815, after Waterloo had been fought. 
Quartering troops on the inhabitants, on the other hand, becomes 
very risky as long as the enemy is in a position to keep the field. 
Of this there is a good example in the campaign of 1811 in 
Prance. 

The career of Count Saint-Priest had been distinguished 
by a series of brilliant and fortunate actions, which had justly 
gained him a fine military reputation. Called up from the 
blockade of Mayenco to re-establish the communication between 
Prince Schwartzenberg and Blticher, he captured llheims on the 
12th of March, 1814. He then decided that his troops should tako 
up their cantonments in the neighbourhood of that city. Blucher’s 
exaggerations of the victory of Laon had such an effect on Saint- 
Priest, that he thoroughly believed himself beyond all chance of 
surprise from the enemy. His ordinary prudence was cast aside, 
and he was resting tranquilly after his conquest, having distri- 
buted his troops amongst tlie villages ai*ound in the direction of 
Pismes and Soissons. At eleven o’clock the following morning 
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the report of artillery at the gates of Bbeims raised the alarm, 

and a prisoner declared that Napoleon in person was before the 
city. 

The French, advancing suddenly, had surrounded the allies 
in the villages they occupied, where they were resting peacefully, 
trusting to the protection of a few squadrons of cavalry. Saint- 
IViest at first could not be made to believe the statements of the 
fugitives. When the presence of the French was too evident, 
he hurried his dispositions, hurled his cavalry against them to 
gain time, and called up the infantry from the city. These 
measures were falcon too late ; the General was mortally wounded, 
and with his fall his troops became disheartened, and rushed in 
disorder towards the bridge on the Vesle. lint for the gallant 
conduct of the regiment of Eiazan, commanded by the bravo 
Colonel Skobeleflf, and the murderous fire it opened on the pursuing 
cavalry, the entire army corps would have been destroyed, for 
the confusion at the bridge was beyond description. 

Making the subsistence of the troops rest entirely on magazines 
is a method which is now considered obsolete. An army tied to 
its magazines is limited to the working powers of its transi)ort ; 
this system, when in vogue, acted as a drag on military o])orations, 
and made the general’s jdan dependent on the possibilities of the 
commissariat. It was a subversion of all military ideas, for the 
accessory was permitted to dominate the principal. That the 
subsistence of the troops has great influence on the operations of 
war, all admit ; nevertheless, it should never be looked upon except 
as a means to an end. There may, however, bo circumstances in 
the future in which the old system may again have to bo brought 
into e.xistence; when, for exam])le, a given district has been 
depleted of its resources, or its population being small, provisions 
for the numbers to be fed cannot be obtained at any jwice. In 
any case, to depend entirely on magazines is a costly system, and 
one which requires good roads and plenty of trans])ort. 

The system of provision-trains, aided by what the soldier 
himself carries in the shape of an emergency ration, comes in 
useful in rapid movements in a closely concentrated formation, 
d’liis is generally resorted to in unforeseen cases, when, from 
whatsoever reason, the fourth method cannot be resorted to. 
In a march to the front it is not always possible, nevertheless, 
to insure the feeding of the troops by means of administrative 
parks alone. 
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In Chapter XXIV. of his “ Memoirs,” General Sherman, treat- 
ing of the military lessons of the Civil War, goes into the question 
of provision-trains. We borrow the General’s words because they 
explain his ideas far more thoroughly than we could. They are 
as follows : “ Our base of supply was Nashville, su]>plied by rail- 
way and the Cumberland lliver ; thence by rail to Chattanooga, 
a ‘ secondary base,’ and thenceforward a single track of railroad. 
The stores came forward daily, but I endeavoured to have on hand 
a full supply for twenty days in advance. The stores were 
habitually in the waggon-trains, distributed to corps, divisions, and 
regiments, in charge of exi)erionced quartermasters and com- 
missaries, and became subject to the orders of the generals 
commanding these bodies. They were generally issued on pro- 
vision returns, but these had to be closely scrutinized, for often 
the colonels would make requisitions for provisions for more 
men than they reported for battle. Of course, there are always 
a good many non-combatants Avith an army, but, after careful 
study, I limited their amount to twenty-five per cent, of the 
‘ effective strength,’ and that was found to be liberal. An 
ordinary army waggon, drawn by six mules, may bo counted on 
to carry 3000 lbs. net, equal to the food of a full regiment 
for one day, but by driving along beef-cattle a commissary 
jnay safely count the contents of one waggon as sufficient for 
two days’ food for a regiment of lOOO men ; and as a corps 
should have food on hand for twenty days leady for detach- 
ment, it should have 300 such waggons as a jirovisiou-train ; 
and for forage, ammunition, clothing, and other necessary 
stores, it tvas found necessary to have 300 more Avaggons, or 
000 Avaggons in all for a d'arniee." 

In the folloAving chapter the principal drawback of relying on 
cattle on the hoof Avill be shoAvn ; and Avhat happened in the last 
Franco-German A\'ar is liable to repetition in any other Avar. 
General Sherman calculates the strength of a battalion (regiment) 
at 1000 men, but the casualties from battle and disease soon 
lower the establishment on paper ; a commissary, therefore, 
shortly after the commencement of the operations, might aacII 
count on the contents of a Avaggon as likely to last for about two 
days. The alloAvance of Avaggons he fixes for an army corps 
evidently refers to the Aveak ones he commanded. According to 
General Faston, in the march from Atlanta, the 14th Corps 
numbered 15,080 men; the 15th, 18,000 men; the 17th, 
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11,000 men. The establishment fixed for our army corps is 
much higher ; each cor])S comprises 35,087 officers and men, with 
1736 carriages. 

With reference to the provision-columns the General writes : 
“ These should be absolutely under the immediate control of 
the corps commander, who will, however, find it economical to 
distribute them in due i)roportion to his divisions, brigades, or 
even regiments. Each regiment ought usually to have at least 
one waggon for convenience to distribute stores, and each company 
two pack-mules, so that the regiment may always be certain of 
a meal on reaching camp without waiting for the larger trains.” 

The business of the commissariat is to establish magazines, 
and to push forward their resources in the direction of the troops ; 
but in those cases in which the troops move very fast the only 
safe way of keeping them in food is to have recourse to what can 
be found locally. xVs the army would outmarch the provision- 
trains, it must then live on the produce of the theatre of war. 
This is the system on which the provisioning of almost every 
army now mainly rests. 

The right of war, which, reduced to its most simple meaning, 
is nothing more than the dictation of the strongest, r(>nders an 
army, wherever it may be, absolute master of all the produce and 
other useful articles found in the theatre of operations, whether 
they may be destined for the use of the enemy or for other 
purposes. This hard law recognizes the right of subsisting the 
troops on the resources of the adversary’s territory. The appro- 
priation of all that belongs to the enemy is apparently sanctioned 
by the Holy Scripture. L)eut(‘ronomy xx. 13, ll laid down the 
following command to the Hebrews : “ And when the Lord 
thy God hath delivered it into thine hands, thoushalt smite every 
male thereof with the edge of the sword. But the women, and 
the little ones, and the cattle, and all that is in the city, eveif' 
all the spoil thereof, shalt thou take unto thyself ; and thou shalt 
eat the spoil of thine enemies, which the Lord thy God hath 
given thee.” 

A population attained by the scouj'go of invasion cannot 
escape the consecpiences known under the general name of “ war 
requisitions.” 

The population is in a certain way a criterion of the amount 
of provisions to be found locally. Its density in most cases 
indicates the degree of richness of a country, for in proportion as 
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the population becomes thin the productive forces diminish ; this 
reduces the local sources of supply for an army ; they decline by 
degrees, and finish by disappearing altogether. If tlie population 
consists more of artisans than of agriculturists, if the soil is poor, 
if the laud is uncultivated, if tho country has already been 
overrun, then the resources to be found will bo very limited. 

Where the consumption is large, the provision to meet that 
consumption is likewise large ; a large population, therefore, as a 
rule, produces largely. Moreover, densely po])ulated countries 
have the advantage that tho roads and waterways are plentiful 
and kept in good repair, also that they are intersected by 
numerous railway lines. 

It will be well, nevertheless, to boar in mind that the resources 
of a country cannot bo thoroughly utilized by an army which 
marches rapidly across it ; much will be wasted and lost. It 
cannot be otherwise, for, as the troops move to attain a definite 
object, they cannot spread too far to the ilanks ; the tract, there- 
fore, laid under contribution will be a thin stri]) of country 
parallel to the line of march. Whilst some places will be 
utterly ruined, abundance will reign a few miles beyond. This 
point is borne out by llarou do Marbot’s statenicixt, which will 
be found in Chapter IX,., where ho asserts that there were 
resources to bo found on both flanks of tho French line of march 
(luring iis retreat from Moscow. Tho advance had swept on too 
swiftly, and wliilst it had cleai-od all that was left in the vicinity 
of the main road itself, it had not drained the lateral resources. 

Napolcion, wdien ho found time to infuse order and regularity 
in the administration of his armies, employed a compromise 
betw'een tho system of magazines and the system of retpiisitions, 
and borrowed from each what he found good. Ho did not reject 
either of tho two systems, but employed them conjointly, giving 
the preference to one or the other as circumstances doiuanded. 

It is only when there is a well-laid-down system, coupled with 
certain favourable conditions, that tho local resources will bo 
turned to the greatest account. The cavalry covering the army, 
whose movements w'ould bo impeded if accompanied by slowly 
moving provision-trains, must of necessity live on immediate 
requisitions. It can, besides, be the medium employed for 
making larger demands, which can be complied with in time to 
meet the wants of the troops which follow. This presupposes that 
the local resources have not been touched. 
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To feed the masses of combatants that can be put in the Seld 

in tlioso days entirely on the produce of the occupied country will 
very often be an impossibility, owing to the very concentrated 
state in which armies now move. 

As, moreover, both contending j)artie8 resort to about the 
same system of provisioning, it may ha])]^en that an army in 
brisk pursuit of another may find the local resources exhausted 
-or purposely destroyed, and may have to fall back on provision- 
columns and emergency rations, if it may not even have to retire 
and surrender the advantages gained by battle. The latter is an 
extreme case ; still wo have an example of this in the Napoleonic 
wars. 

On the 1st of .February, 1807, Napoleon's army, com]>osod of 
the Imperial Guard, Soult’s, Augereau’s, Davout’s, and Noy’s 
corps, with IMurat’s cavalry, commenced marching against tlui 
liussians, who had retired towards Konigsberg. “ Such a body of 
troops,” observes 31arbot, “marching for the same point woidd 
soon exhaust the supplies which the country could furnish, and 
we suffered much from hunger; the Guard alone, having waggons, 
carried with it the moans of providing rations. The other corps 
lived how they could ; that is to say, they got scarcely any- 
thing.* 

“ On the 7th of February, Angeroan’s troo]xs were quartered in 
the little hamlet of Zehen. AVe iiad hoj>cd to find some su}>plics 
there; but the Itussians had plundered everything in their 
retreat, and oiir unlucky regiments, who had rcceivcxl no rations 
for a week, found no better comfort than potatoes and water. 
The store-waggons of the staff having been left at Laudsberg, 
our supper was even less satisfactory than that ol the men, lor 
we could not get any potatoes. At eight in the morning, just as 
we were about to mount and advance, a servant brought a loaf to 
the marshal, who, with his usual kindness, shared it with InV 
aides-de-camp.” f 

Napoleon remained on the battle-field of Kylau for eight day.^, 
principally to impress his victory on Furojie. AfttU’ that, finding 
that the country did not yield any subsistence for men or horses, 
he retired thirty leagues.^ In this campaign, more than in any 

* “ Mcim.irs of Baron do Marbot,” vol. i. p. 2.".3. t Worn, P- 2o(!. 

t lijircm LeiGuno iiurraleB Jiow lie saw a horse “ with but tliree le^s licking? > ' 
(Uce of his owner, who was Htaridiiig gazinj; at his injured steef I with an 
ol’ the greatest coiistoruation. He liad but a morsel of bread lor himscdt, nu 
gave it to his horse.” 
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otiicr, the Emperor paid great attention to tlie safety of lus 
communications and the formation of depots. 

The French army retired from the ^diastly hattle-fudd to 
establish its winter quarters on the left bank of the Passarge, 
and took up a ])Osition round the Castle of Finkoustcin.* It 
was first intended to give it a rest for three days, but provisions 
llowed in in abundance from the plains of Poland, aud hero the 
army stayed. In this famous camp the French troops recovered 
their elUciency, which made it possible for Najwlcon to capture 
Dantzig and to defeat the Ku.ssians in the field of Fried laud. 

In this last battle they were not better off for provisions than 
at Eylau; for, according to one eye-witness, “us the sun went 
down on the Idtli of June, the Frcmch found themselves masters 
of Friedland, but were sorely tried by hunger aud thirst, which 
they could not satisfy.” 

To draw provisions from the rear is a tedious and uncertain 
ju’ocess; one, moreover, that demands communications safe and 
in a good state of repair, and a V(.“ry large amount of transport. 
Tliis transport needs a su})ply of forage in the same ratio, which 
is not always to be fotind. In any case, the sy.stem becomes 
inapplicable in a rapid march to the front ; then only the utiliza- 
tion of the local produce can be of any etlicient assistance. 

To live on the resources of a country requires an uninterrupted 
move forward, a war carried out with energy. Whenever the 
continuity of the march cannot be maintained, and there occurs 
a check, the troops must fall back on the supply trains and the 
rations they themselves carry, or the commissariat must draw 
amply on the magazines and depots of provisions established in 
the rear of the army. 

It may bo found impolitic or dangerous to push too far the 
principle that war should feed war. Tliis also has its limits. 
Tlie French tax the Germans with having an al>solute injunction 
for the troops to draw their subsistence from the occupied country. 
Nevertheless, though the Germaus in 1870-71 campaigned in as 
fertile and rich a land as can well be found, by their own admission, 
they were compelled to elraw two-thirds of their sup[)lios from 
their own country. There can be no clearer proof that the system 
of requisitions failed to satisfy the larger portion of their wants. 

* It was at Finkonstcin that the Emperor rcicoivcd tlio aiuhiussiulors from 
Persia, with Mirza-Uiza-Khan at their head, who came to congratulate Uiui ou 
his victories over their enemies the Ilussians. 
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Be Gerlaclie remarks: “Notwithstanding the most careful 
consideration and foresight, requisitions must be made in every 
country whore there is war. The army must live, and no con- 
sideration should stop the staff when this imperious law has to 
be obeyed ; a town, a village, always contain food and supplies of 
different kinds for an army which is at hand : to find the means 
of extracting them, that is the problem.” 

The employment of this method, even when all the measures 
which humanity enjoins are attended to, is a scourge for the 
invaded. The ignorance of the popidation, the antipathy for the 
enemy with which they have been designingly inspired, and the 
very natural longing to protect their jiroperty, often lead to an 
obstinate resistance. The least ill-will shown to a needy army 
can, nevertheless, have no other result than to increase the evil. 

Terrible may become the soldier if not fed. A writer alludes 
to the Old Guard in these words : “ On arriving anyw'here, tlu; 
first care of the soldier was for his weapon. I speak here of the 
old soldier, because his musket was his life, his existence; he 
had only that for his defence, and very often nothing else to 
procure himself some broad.” 

Adherence to the two follow'ing principles will do much 
towards getting Avhat is want(‘d. First, the appropriation of the 
provisions should bo made us little disph.asing to the })eople as 
possible ; secondly, coercion should be resorted to only when per- 
suasion and allurements have utterly failed. The requisitioning 
officer, as a rule, should be su])portcd by a body under arms, a 
company, or a detachment of cavalry and infantry under one or 
moio officers. Ex])erience shows that the presence of troops has 
a very salutary effect in securing compliance with the demands. 
The detachment should bo of mod(jrate size ; small detachments 
are more manageable, and do not frighten the people so much as 
large ones, ^J'hey slionld always be accompanied by guides and 
interpreters. The duty of the officers is to protect the collection 
and loading of provisions anti forage, to keep the men in hand, to 
prevent irregularities, and get the soldiers to confine themselves 
strictly to their work. Pillage must be rc])ressed Avith a very 
strong hand, for it is ahvays a source of indiscipline. Once it 
is tolerated it Avill to a certainty increase. 

Lieut.-General Von Hanneken has gone into a simple cal- 
culation to shoAv up to Avhat number of days provisions can be 
obtained locally under favourable conditions. He Avrites : “H 
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the country in which one of our modern armies iscalledto operate 
is in condition to meet the nourishment of its inhabitants — that is, 
if their agriculture produces or their commerce imports what will 
satisfy the demand — it is after the harvest that the provisions are 
most considerable ; it is before the harvest when they will be most 
limited. It is nevertheless always permissible to suppose that, 
even in this latter period, there is — as a warrant of security — a 
reserve of provisions to insure the nourishment of the inhabitants 
more or less for a month, lot us say for thirty days. Now, if 
wo admit that the territory occupied by the army is peopled 
by 150,000 souls on a surface of from thirty to thirty- five square 
miles — which is the average surface corresponding to the numbers 
of 150,000 souls in tho regions which have been tlio theatre of 
war in 1870-71 — one may count on finding 4,500,000 ordinary 
rations to be disposed of, those of women and children included. 
Given that 150,000 soldiens arrive, who consume at least two of 
such rations per day, tliere will remain provisions but for ten 
days, even admitting that everything is conducted with tho most 
])crfcct order (because every day tliero arc 450,000 rations con- 
sumed). Should tlie enemy liavo in this same region an army 
of equal strength, the want of food w ill begin to make itself felt 
on the si.xth day; bnt on account of the losses and the waste 
which inevitably accompany all forced reqiiisitions, on the fourth 
day ])robably tlio necessity will arise of having to bring up 
provisions by convoys. 

“ The regions which are crossed a second time will naturally 
furnish much less, and for how'ever short a time the armies remain 
stationary, it becomes impossibh' for tliem to subsist oven in the 
countries rci)nted the riche.st, if the subsistence of tiie troops is 
not assured, indepoudently of the local rcsoui'ces, by means of 
regular convoys.” 

We resort to requisitions for two essentially different objects : 
first, to meet the immediate requirements of tho troops ; secondly, 
to fill the magazine in their rear. In the latter case the call does 
not press so heavily on a locality, because there is more leisure, 
and the demands can cover a larger extent of country, which, as 
the army advances, is always increasing. 

We will now pass to examine a system which has many 
advocates on the Continent, but which has not yet been thoroughly 
worked on a regular method. Competent authorities are of 
opinion that the only safe system in war is to purchase step by 
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step at remunorative prices such articles of diet and forage as the 
country can yield. This may be said to be only a modification 
of the system of requisitions, for though it is a purchase, it 
imposes an obligation on the people to part with their goods. 
This obligation is a sine qua non, for even when the inhabitant 
has sure confidence of reaping more than fair compensation for 
what he gives up, if it wore simply a matter of option he might 
cause considerable embarrassment by refusing to comply with the 
demand. 

Purchase at a highly remunerative price will make all 
the reserves of a country flow in the direction of the troops,, 
for the producers and dealers are never blind to their personal 
interest. 

In the preliminary marches, or when marching through one’s 
own country or across tlio territory of an ally, notifications or 
officers can be sent in advance to the cities and towns on the line 
of march to have provisions and forage ready h)r the army. The 
very nature of war, however, generally hinders the commissariat 
when in presence of the enemy from preceding the troops with 
the object of collecting provisions, to be issued to them on their 
arrival in camp or bivouac. Tiie most that can be done to 
im])rove matters is to attach expert commissariat oflicers to the 
cavalry which covers the army, for the purpose of demanding tlu' 
provisions required for the troops which are coming up, but tliis 
is not con.<idez*cd sutticient. The provision-trains como up at a 
late hour, and the wants of the troops will not bo satisfied for a 
long time after they have completed their march, to say nothing 
of the extra labour they will have to endure should they have to 
seek their provisions from some central dejjot. All these draw- 
backs ar<; well known, and the idea is now prevalent that in the 
same manner as the troops procure their own uater and fuel they 
should requisition their daily subsistence. It will be seen what 
a very largo breadth of country, equal to the front of tlie army 
can tlms bo placed under contribution, how many purchasers can 
be employed at one and the same time, how the demands can 
be more fairly apportioned, and how much easier they can he 
complied with when the units to be provided for are small, 
liequisitions with the co-operation of the local authorities demand 
time ; when time is wanting, what the troops get for themselves 
directly is got much quicker. 

The system is applicable both to friendly and to hostile 
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countries, with this difference, that in the latter tlie districts or 
cities can be taxed with a contrihution in money which will go 
a good way to cover what has been laid ont in the ])nrchases. 

It may be objected that in this system there is the drawback 
of not knowing the language, which may make it difficiilt to 
enter into dealings or may lead to disputes. This difficulty always 
exists in war ; still there are men who overcome it after a very 
brief intercourse with the people. 

The French, who have done much since 1870-71 to sot their 
ai’niy on an efliciont footing, notwitlistanding the faith they havo 
in the courage and spirit of their soldiers, evidently entertain 
some doubt on the yioint of provisioning.* 

Their inteudance, despairing of being able to provision the 
troops in largo movements with anything like regularity, has 
been reduced to engage each corps to look after its own subsist- 
ence. In time of war the French regulations appoint to each a 
]>rovisioning oHicor — un oficAer d’approvisionnemmf. This ohicer 
lias charge of the regimental transport, is expected to keep the 
regimental su])ply waggons always full, to make the issues, and 
even to purchase provisions direct. The inlendnncG havo found 
it impossible to come up in time at the end of the march and 
bring U[» bread ; if in time of manoeuvres whole regiments have 
been for entire days witlaeut distributions, what, they say, would it 
be in war? The responsibility is therefore transferred to the 
offtciers d’approvisionnemeat. 

As in war a very great abuse is made of requisitions, clear and 
precise instructions are needed. To start with, the regulations 
must cleaily lay down wbo are the oHicers empowered to act. 
In the cavalry the unit should be the regiment, in the infantry 
the battalion, in the artillery a group of three or four batteries, 
T7iero can bo no (piostiou that the demand must bo made by an 
oflicer ai>pointed ad hoe by the commander of each of these 
units, and that ho shall be required to deliver either a bond for 
what he obtains, or pay in ready money. 

At the conclusion of the daily march, when the troops arrive 
in camp, this ollicor will proceed to the nearest village or farm ; 
he summons the magistrate or owner, inquires into the resources, 
concludes a bargain, and carries to camp provisions for his men 
and forage for his horses. Naturally, a scale of jn-ices will have 

* A 'woll-kiiown writer asks: ** Mungera-t-on'f I'intaidance fera-t-elle sou 
■inkier qtii cst de nourrir la troupe et non de lafairejeuner't” 

T 
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hccn pre\ious]y fixed by tbe COminissarialS indicating the maxiinnm 

for each article. 

If towns are occupied, these can be partitioned into sections, 
each one bein^ placed in charge of a local committee enjoined to 
have what food can be found in each hoiise cooked and brought 
to some central place for distribution to the troops. When the 
cooking is left to the inhabitants, it will be done better and in 
less time than if the troops had to undertake it ; the food will bo 
ready sooner than it would be were a mass of provisions to be 
collected. A town of 3000 inhabitants should in this way supply 
food for double that number of men in a very sliort space of time. 

This system offers great advantages, for, as the troops consume 
the articles on the spot, the transport and convoys are largely 
diminished ; besides, many articles which the commissariat does 
not ordinarily turn to account, such as pigs, mutton, and even 
poultry, can be made to form part of the alimimtatiou of the 
troops. 

»Such.a system requires ready money and a certain measui’c of 
trust on the part of the War Department. It should not be difficult 
to constitute a committee in each regiment or battalion, comi)osc*d 
of a captain and two subalterns, to keep the accounts and look 
after the details. 

Even living on the resources of a country, in the ordinary 
maniK'r, there must bo some method. It would evidently be 
unwi.so to pounce down in too grijat numbers on C(?rtain tow)is, 
villages, and farmhouses; the most rational system to pursu*' 
is to distribute the demands in equal proportion, as far as is 
practicable, over all the ground in the neighbourhood of tlio 
combatants. 

No army can keep the field without a large number of 
animals, and the consumption of forage in a campaign is on a 
huge scale. Forage is the most difficult article to [irocure froia 
a distance ; it must be obtained locally on account of its bulk 
and the size of the ration. Great efforts must bo made to extract 
all that is absolutely needed to meet the requirements. The 
demand must embrace a largo circumforcnce of country, and be 
served on communities and not on individuals. 

The quantity of forage needed augments with the size of the 
army trains ; these are, generally speaking, largo, and comprise a 
considerable number of quadrupeds. A calculation to start witi 
should be made of the amount of forage which, in all probability^ 
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will bo found in the country which it is our intention to occupy. 
This demands an accurate knowledge of the fertility of the soil 
and of tlio piopoitions allotted to tillage ot eucli description of 
grain. To do tliis it will bo necessary to consult the statistics of 
several years running. A bad harvest in the theatre of war will 
alfect the yield of forage, which of itself might jiroduce vorv 
serious embarrassments during the progress of the catnpaign. 
Little will ever be found in districts where the pursuits of the 
people are confined to commerce and manufactures, 

A leading principle of the art of feeding troojis in war enjoins 
a search for tlie jnanner which is best adaptt'd to satisfy tlie 
exigencies of the moment. 

Most writers agree in this, that when moving rapidly an 
army must trust as much as po.ssible to tho local resources; when 
tlie troops are in a concentrated state, occupying a very limited 
space, they must fall back on tho provision columns; and in 
cases of impmutivo nc(!essity they must subsist on tho reserves 
they carry with them. Wlien armies are small and the popula- 
tion friendly, it is practicable to feed them largely on tho produce 
of the country, ^lagazines are indis^iensable in a retreat. 

The system of requisitions favours .speed ; it .should bo resorted 
to not only in rapid mandics to the front, but whom the lines of 
communication have been (tut by tho enemyq or wlu'n thei’e exist 
no longer any lines of supply. The system of magazines has 
the advantage of order and of uniformity. The best method lies 
in a cond>inatiou of the two. In a campaign are often found a 
combined employment of tho difteront systems ; at other times 
we remark a sudden transition from one to another, to meet 
some marked change in the circumstances, 

Napoleon’s campaign of 1809, as regards this variation of 
methods for securing the subsistence of his army, requires to be 
studied. In the campaign in question he found the local resoiirces 
exhausted, as the country had already been cleared of most of its 
produce by tho Austrian armies ; consequently he made arrange- 
ments for provisions to bo brought up from the rear, from his 
main depots at Augsburg and at Donauwerth. Shortly after 
the commencement of the operations, tlie fortunate capture of the 
enemy’s magazines at Eckmiilil and at Eatisbonno helped the 
emperor in feeding his troops. Later on, when these were 
stationary in the neighbourhood of Vienna, everything was soon 
consumed, and had he not organized considerable depots of 
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supplies in the island of Lobau after the battle of Essling, his 
150,000 men would have died of starvation.* 

The real talent of the administrator lies in taking advantage 
of any one of these methods as long as it will serve, casting it aside, 
and adopting another the moment the former is found inadequate 
to meet the requirements of the army. 

The mission of the commissariat department in tlio field is 
to feed the army ; their dut}'" is to use every effort to i)rocure and 
issue the necessary food and forage, and not to devote the greatest 
part of their time to keeping elaborately detailed accounts. This 
excessive amount of paper work, the outcomo of long years of 
service in peace, is detrimental to tho best interests of the army. 
TJie aim of all administrative officers in war should not be to 
justify themselves before the War .Department at home, but to 
gain the gratitude of the troops in the field. There are some- 
times men to be met with who appear to think it their duty to 
keep their stores full, and to raise all manner of objections to 
issue articles to such as are in want of them. There is a just 
medium in everything : too much routine, too much adhering 
to the letter of the law, too much fear of incurring respon- 
sibility, are contrary to the real spirit of war, and therefore are 
reprehensible. 

Often it is not simply a question of getting tho provisions, it 
is not where they are to bo fouird in abundance, but where they 
can bo purchased cheapest, for the officer has to husband the 
public money. Tho commissariat officer has thus a double 
duty to perform, the one towards the army, the other towards 
the State ; he has to keep in view the ju.st w'ants of the soldier 
and the interests of the public. On active service his path is 
bestrewn with difficulties, and, with the very best will possible, 
he cannot always act in accordance with the tw'o. The important 
point is to feed tho troops regularly and Avell, and to accord 
subordinate attention to matters of account and economy. 
Expense should not be held of much account in a war in which 
the honour or the destiny of the nation is at stake. 

The commissariat should be trusted, and must have leave 
to spend money without the prospect of being blamed for it 

* A fter tlie battle of \Vn gram there was no meat to make into soup for the woiiiidcd. 
J^aron J^arrey caused some horses belonging to himself and to other ollicers to he 
slaughtered, and thus obtairu'd a substitute for the meat lie required. As tliei * 
wore no k(;ttles to prepare the souj), the eiiirassos found on the battle-field were 
used lor that purpose; gunpowder furnislied the salt. 
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afterwards. The censure it often receives is unjust, for it is 
passed by officials who act by rule, who do not know the straits 
the troops are put to in war, and who, moreover, from not havinj' 
been present, must have been quite ignorant of the urgent nature 
of the circumstances. In war very frequently there is no time 
to obtain sanction to measures which must be taken without a 
moment’s hesitation.* 

When about to undertake a war, the first tiling to be done is 
to form a good plan of operations ; this is the duty of the special 
commander-in-chief and of liis superior staff officers. At the 
same time the chief commissary or other officer of supply — call 
him what you will — must sketch out a plan of the measures whicli 
will have to be taken to insure the regular provisioning of the 
army. Ho will show how the commissariat will have to bo 
administered, the number of officers he will need, what will be tho 
probable requirements of the troops, what preparations must be 
set going to meet them, and the dispositions to be taken both in 
tho event of success or of a reverse. 

Much of this will have to be grounded on tho statistical data 
which are collected by tho general staff in time of peace. This 
is a work of great consequence, the object being to gauge, tabulate, 
and keep up to date the resources of all countries, and, above all, 
of such as are likely to become theatres of war. 

Tho task of provisioning an army in the field is immense ; for 
the continuity of the movements, the rapidity of the marches 
the uncertainty of tho events, the variety of chances, tho 
imperfection of tho means, the insufli(riency of the resources, 
the lack of time, all cause innumerable embarrassments and 
perplexities. 

The commissariat, having to provide the soldier with most of 
his material wants under whatever circumstances he may bo 
placed, in garrison or in camp, oii the march or in the field, 
stationary or in movement, is incontestably tho most important 
of tho administrative branches. 

On an absurd question of sentiment this department was 
eliminated some fow' years ago from the British Army. It is 
questionable if the step was a judicious one; however, setting 
this point aside, in our army, as in any other, there must be a 

* Ala guerre les imtants sent cmnpt^s, Terdre quelqiies minutes avant d'agir est 
une /ante; demander des instructinuSj attendre des ordres pour ravitailler serait 
presqu'un crime"^ (Geoerul Lewal.) 
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department of the service charged with the supply of provisions 

and forage for tbo troops, and educated specially with that 
object. Call it what you please, some branch must attend to 
what is understood under the heading of Commissariat Duties. 
To go back to very early times, Xenophon relates how Cyrus 
admitted the necessity for an organized commissariat, and how 
he found “ that it was absolutely necessary for all men who were 
engaged in military service to have some stated person to take 
care of the tent, and to provide all things necessary for the 
soldiers.” 

TJie subsist(mce of an army in the field is a complicated and 
difticult question — one on wliich the results of a campaign will 
generally doj)end. Bogin to despise it; hit ])ri(le overcome the 
ofiicers avIio have to attend to administrative matters ; let them, 
in the “growing militarism of the times,” hanker after greater 
rank and status, after more pompous or brilliant duties; — and the 
first ste|) is taken towards a disaster.* Now that the difficulties 
of provisioning have largely increased, we are bound to pay 
special attention to this matter, and to jiroceod with greater 
method than over. The best method rests on a full appreciation 
of the iuqHjrtanee of tlie w'ork to be poidorimMl, a just division 
of labour, and a proper delegation of duties in accordance with 
the capacity of each individual. 

In their combinations, in their measures, the ])rovisioning 
officers must seek to fulfil the following conditions; (a) 'Fo 
furnish the soldier with food daily, without any avoidable delay, 
and without increasing the fatigues which a state of active service 
imposes; (Ij) To keep within reach of the troo|)s reserves of pro- 
visions, which will assure them complete freedom of movement ; 
(e) To renew the store of provisions as they are being gradually 
eonsumed, either by resorting to local ])urchases or demands, or 
by drawing up from the stores accumulated in the rear; (tZ) To 
keep the general officers to whom they are attached fully 

* All tlio iKni-conibalaut brandies of the service, as bt in;^ iii(lisj>eiisable for tlio 
success of the rest, have a rij^lit to be treated with res]i(*ct. No oilicer will sneer 
lit Medical, Ordriaiiee Store, or Army Scrvici; Ctaps oilicors, as if they had not tlie 
pluck of lightiii" men. They all come from the stime stttck, “ llritish gentle in cm,” 
o.nd tbeir courage is (?(iual. For the cilicieiicy of the piihlii^ servicxi, the com- 
missariat o/licer rcfjuires a liighcr (‘du(;atioii. WJjciifJver and wlierevcr in tJie past 
a really good commissariat oflicer was met with, he was always treated with rcspccL 
In tJic Crimea, Messrs, Drake, Carpenter, and Young wore esteemcid by every oim 3 
who knew them; so were in Ashantee Messrs. Irvine, O’Coimor, and Haveuscrutt. 
So it was in all otlier cases. 
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instructed on the measure of their resources.* What applies 
to provisions for men applies equally to forage, and possibly 
with tnoie foice, as it has been said of the cavalrv of oiir army 
that it exhausts a district sooner than that of other armies. 

To secure the necessary division of labour the i^ersonnel of the 
oommissariat should be partitioned into three distinct sections, 
one section for home service and two for the field. The home 
.section sliould foresee the necessities of the forces in tlie field, 
should attend to the purchases or state manufacture of all articles 
produced on the national territory, and provide for their timely 
despatch to the various lari^e units of the army.f Of the field 
commissariat one branch — that of the second line — should com- 
mence to operate at the sea base of operations or at the collect- 
ing station of a railway, according to circumstances, passing up 
successively along the various stations as far as the advance 
depot the articles received from homo or collected in the terri- 
tory in rear of the combatants. The commissariat of the first 
line should look after the feeding of the troops by the utilization 
of the local resources through purchases or requisitions, by the 
employment of the articles contained in the provision-trains and 
other rolling magazines, and by suppli('s captured from tin; enemy. 
Though ordinarily this branch should bring up from the advanced 
depot the provisions and forage accumulated there, it should also 
<letail active oflicers to proceed with the cavalry covering the 
army to impose requisitions for the troops coming up.$ 

It is not conducive to the best results to ignore the special 
attainments of difterent officers, and to employ all alike in per- 
forming the same duties. In a largo war, commissariat officers 


* Archdiiko Charles, who oomintmtltHl the Austrian arinicB in the wars with 
Napoleon, issued tho t'ollowinj:^ instructions to his ;>:en<a*als : — 

“The niorniug state must always show for how many more days tliere are 
jirovisions for tJio troops. 

“A special eoluiiin will be set apart for demands for eoiivoyanccs, munitions, and 
other objtjcls which the various corps may need, and for which it will he necessary 
to obtain ibe sanction of Iho coinmander-in-cliief. 

“Care must be taken to stattj if the soldier lias always a reserve psiir of shoes. 

“Should an army corjis liave detiiehed bodies, the fact must bo mentioned in its 
morning state ; the strength and locality where the detached bodies are must be 
indicated. 

t In their wars beyond the seas tho Itomins entrusted tho commmd of the 
troops to om^ of tlni consuLs, while the other remained in Itome charged with the 
duty of jiroviding provisions for the army in the iielii. 

j In IS 10, Wellington coinmaiitlcd an army of 50,000 men. Ilis commissariat 
comprised 1 commissary-general, G dejiuty comiiiissarios-general, IG assistant 
oommissaries-general, 11) deputy assistant commissaries-general, and 51 clerks, 
making a total of V)3 officers. 
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cannot all be issuers and accountants, some must attend to tlio 
utlVizatiou of the resources of the country in conformity with a 
pre-established system. This duty cmnot well bo performed by 

officers who have to follow the troops, and who have to look after 
their immediate wants. 

Sir John IMcNeil, in his “Report on Military Organization,” 
stated : “ It seems to be a defect in the system of the British 
Army that no one is specially responsible for the fitness of the 
diet supplied to the troops, or for the most advantageous adapta- 
tion of the resources of the countries in which military operations 
are carried on, to the requirements, in this respect of the army. 
Supi)lie8 of the utmost value to health may thus be lying within 
reach without being made available, because they are not 
specified in the scale of rations, and because there is no one 
whose special duty is to find them out, and to suggest their 
employment.” 

The following extract will show how this point was remarked 
upon in connection with the expedition to Abyssinia : “ Many 
excellent executive officers are not well qualified to search out 
the resources of the country ; indeed, few oJlicers combine a high 
order of executive and administrative i)ower8 of mind. In many 
of our operations beyond seas the commissariat have at first been, 
at fault for want of the administrative element to develop tlio 
resources, leaving the commissariat officers to devote their whole 
time and attention to their executive duties.” * 

In the standing orders for the Light Division, Major-G-eneral 
Robert Craufurd commanded as follows : “ Whenever the divi- 
sion is in settled quarters, commanding officers of regiments 
will investigate, in their several districts, the best method of 
supplying their regiments, and the prices which ought to bo paid. 
If, after the investigation, it appears tliat the mode adopted by 
the commissary might bo improved, they will immediately 
report it through the brigade-major to the officer commanding, 
the brigade, suggesting such alterations in the mode of supply 
as they may think advisable.” 

Commissariat officers should be acquainted with the relation 
that exists between demand and supply, and should know where 
and when they can expect to find amplo provisions. To draw out 
the resources of a country are needed officers of firm purpose and 
strong charactei’, who will demand and obtain more than their 

* “ Record of tlie Expedition to Al)yssmia,” vol. i. p. 50. 
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gentler comrades. Agricultural districts offer the greatest faciVity 
in provisioning, and such as are devoted to cattle-breeding are 
generally rich in meat, forage, and transport. Miicli must depend 
on the time of the year j so it is well to rememher, before tapping 
the resources of a district, that immediatoly after the harvest is 
the time when the produce of a country will bo found in the 
greatest abundance, and that immediately before it is the moment 
when it is most limited. 

As a rule, when the people are pi'osperous they are in no 
hurry to sell ; they hold their produce, hoping for a rise in the 
market price. It is the smaller cultivator who soils as soon as 
the harvest operations aro over. With regard to moat, if forage 
is plentiful, the farmers can keep and food up many animals. 
When forage is scanty, to fatten them is too costly ; the breeders, 
not being able to afford it, bring many liead of cuttle at one time 
to market, and prices consequently fall. 

TJiougli statistics are acknowledged to be the basis for supply- 
ing from tlio local resources, officers sliould strive to acquire the 
liabit of learning those indications by which in every country 
nature proclaims beforehand abundance or scarcity. Tliey should 
also seek information on the nature of past seasons, inasmucli as 
these may have had a good or bad iuduence on the liarvcst. 

It would help officers (at all events, superior officers) if they 
could be supplied with maps on which the wealth of the different 
localities was indicated by means of conventional signs or tints. 
These maps would have to bo prepared in timo of peace on in- 
formation extracted from the local statistical returns. In short, 
the commissariat officer can never know too much about tho 
land ill which the army is to cam[>aigii. 

Self-interest is, almost universally speaking, the great mover 
of all human actions, and the shilling and tho sovereign aro 
powerful agents in unearthing provisions. It is- well to reflect 
on this point that, though war is a very arbitrary proceeding, it is 
advantageous for tho inhabitants of a country that men with arms 
ill their hands should be furnished with what they might other- 
wise take from them. When tho requisitioned articles are paid 
for, the yeoman or peasant should be well satisfled, for ho can 
conceal the money, and get rid of goods on which, in the existing 
conditions of the country, ho has a very uncertain hold. 

Too much importance can never be attached to the observance 
of a conciliatory policy towards the unarmed citizens of an invaded 
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country. All acts of oppression, of violence towards those whose 
good will and friendliness may be of vital importance to the 
army, should be punished, and punished promptly, severely, and 
publicly. 

To establish intercourse with the people, it is a groat point 
to persuade them that it is not intended that the invading army 
shall live at their expense. It Avill conduce to this end to assembler 
the civil authorities, the most noted citizens, proprietors, mer- 
chants, chirgymen — in fact, all who have some sort of position and 
influence in tlie district. This done, it should be clearly oxjflained 
to them that i/ie army must he fed, and that in the interest of 
their own people they should lend a hand to the work.* They 
should be requested to spread out in every di/ ection, and to inform 
their de])endeuts, their friends, and the people at large that th(« 
army is in need of bread, moat, vegetables, forage, and transport, 
and that (ivorything will bo paid for in ready money. Once the 
report gets about that every article has been promptly ])aid for, 
and, possibly, a little in excess of the current price, abundanc(i 
will set in, and as the vendors increase, by means of competition 
prices can bo kept down. 

IMoney and transport are the great instruments of the pro- 
visioning service. Then' can bo no question that the second is 
intimately connected with the subsistence of an army, for a mass 
of lu’ovisions without any moans for moving them cannot but bo 
a wortliless commodity. Whilst admitting this connection between 
the two, wo hav(' always advocated their being directed as separate 
services, not only to secure a fain'.r dis{ributi<jn of this vow 
essential aid — one of which a.U services and deparlments alil'e ar<' 
in need — but for the following reasons. Traus[>ort, though any- 
thing but a brilliant service, is one of the most laborious; it can 
be looked upon in the light of manual labour, requiring principally 
for its best utilization great regularity and discipline. This 
being so, it (!an be efficiently worked by officers or warrant oflicers 
whose occupation has partaken of a routine and disciplinary 
nature. It would simply be a waste of power to employ in it 
officers who have acquired special attainments. 

For the subsistence service, on the other hand, we are in need 

■*’' ]\Iarlborou^rli cstablislictl a d(?pOt at Dixmuiitle, wlit*ro Ifrejid arid provisions 
wero tt> be f^btained by the Enrl of Sttiir from the peasantry on jiaymunt. 
peasant complained to the duke, but reetjived no eiKfonrageinoni, for lie wrote: “It 
iti butter tliat they should suftbr than the army iierish fur want of biead.” 
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of business men — of men who can enter into large dealings, prepare 
contracts, examine statistics, calculate the necessities of an armv 
in all their details, and who can estimate when and where the 
provisions will be needed. The matter of issues can be considered 
as entirely secondary, and the distribution of provisions and 
forage is an operation which can be very well performed by the 
subordinate staff. The great point is to bring forth, to create 
almost, the provisions ; and real talent aud the greatest exertions 
are needed in doing so when the course of events has pushed an 
ai’my forward beyond the possibility of derivijig any assistance 
from the rear. 

On reflection it will be seen what a heavy aud fatiguing task 
is that which the provisioning officers will have to unrlertake in 
war; with a jwospect that many of tluan will be taxed beyond 
their powers. To assign them a very laborious one in addition 
to this, viz. the detail working of a large ma'^s of transport 
employed in a variety of ways throughout the theatre of war, 
would be to set aside that fair division of labour which is con- 
sidered so essential for the success of larire operations of any kind. 

A board of French generals pn'pared in ISTl a reiiort on 
army administration. In tin’s, as one of the causes assigned 
for the misfortunes of the 1870-71 campaign, it is stated that the 
intendant took on his shoulders a crashing burden of functions 
and duties, and exhausted himself in useless efforts to accomplish 
what wjis beyond his jmwers. Wo ourselves failed on this point 
in the i’eninsxrla. 

The organized transport maintained in time of peace can be 
best worked as a bramdi of the subsistence department. This is 
only a very small fraction of tlie transport employed in war, and 
is not the most troublesome part of it.* AVhere tlie real trouble 
lies is with the general transport, whieli always assumes very 
largo dimensions. To givo it a kind of organization is only 
the first step; unceasing pains afterwards must be taken to 
maintain it in proper working order, aud to prevent dcst'rtions. 
Besides this there will he endless labour in .settling with tlie men; 
in getting additional carriage or in discliarging xvhat becomes 
superfluous ; in seeing that the animals in every situation are 

* Tills orgnnizod Iriiiisiiort is not oiuployed in pi'aco, or oven at the annual 
inancuuvres, ns it is in war. In ilio inanfuiivros, in vii'w of economy, it docs not, liko 
the rest of tho trofips, get a fliorongli traininir for s(‘rvieo in tlio field. Again, on 
mobilization a company is sjdit np, and probably ball’ of it is withdrawn from tho 
constant suiicrvision of its captain. 
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fed, watered, and stabled; in keeping a correct record of ali 
expenditure ; and in attending to a multitude of repairs. 

Wo imagine a higlier class of duties for the commissariat 
officer. Ilis time is too valuable to be wasted for hours on the 
road, looking after a slowly moving line of waggons or pack 
animals. Whilst every one admits that the commissariat should 
have ample moans of transport, all alike are keen to see that 
that department does not faro better than the others on this 
point. Valuing, as it is bound to do, the great importance of 
its services, it is open to the department to appropriate to itself 
the largest share of the transport to the detriment of other 
brandies. These latter do not relish having, so to say, to beg 
for assistance in the matter of transport, and to have their wants 
judged by a department which has a great interest in looking 
first of all to the success of its own special operations. 

In the Peninsular War the commissariat may have been 
intrusted with provisioning, transport, the raising of funds,* and 
even with the supply of fascines and palisades ; but the adminis- 
tration of the services in rear of an army has undergone, since 
that time, considerable alteration.f There is now a sjiecial staff 
under a general officer to direct tjio whole of the services on the 
lines of communication, and all the departments are brought 
under the direction of a single head. Our ri'gulations besides 
detail a special staff officer to control all transport, whether by 
rail, by water, or by ordinary carriage, t 

Let us quote the opinion of IMajor-General von Schelleudorf 
on this point of the control of the transport in war. lie writes 
in the duties of the general staff: “It would, however, bo at the 
expense of the other troops and of the mass if the utilization of 
the means of transport were not regulated by a purely military 
and impartial hand, attentive in meeting the most varied needs in 
order of their importance and of their urgency.” 

Deputy Commissary-General E. I». de Eoublauque, when 
questioned by tho Committee on Administration of Transport 

* In tills \Yi\T it W‘.\s fonnd that the cominissary-j^encral, with a movable force, 
was not able to superintend exchange operations with advantage*, and towards the 
end of the war Jie was freed from tliat duty. 

t “ I.)urjng the rcniiisular War the reserve stores of slioes, blankets, camp-kcUles, 
tents, and what are usually called quarter-inaster-genoral stores, were received and 
issued by tlie^ commissiiriat ” (Coiijiuissary-Cjlcneral Sir John Bisset, K.C.H.). 

X I'Ikj director of tnmspiirt, the responsible oflieer, will he sure to see thnt 
what portion of tlie transport is made over to any department of the service is 
worked bliictly hi compliance with tho orders issued by the ofiicers of that 
department. 
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and Supply Departments, 1807, stated : « I think all transport 
should bo placed under an officer who would be above suspicion 
of favouring one department at the expense of another. His only 
object would be to distribute the transport fairly amonj? all the 
departments for tlie common good of the service, for whicdi he 
should be responsible. A commissary-general might be sus- 
pected of wishing to favour his own department ; but if you made 
the chief of administration an independent, and not a depart- 
mental officer, no such suspicion could exist.” 

Lord Napier of Magdala — an officer of most practical common 
sense, and who had great experience of service in the field — when 
ai)pointed to take command of the Abyssinian expedition, desired, 
for good reasons, to have the land trans)>ort l\ej)t on an inde- 
pendent basis, subordinate to the quarter-nraster-genorars depart- 
ment. We have seen in Chapter XT. how in this he was 
opposed by the Governor of Bombay. A civilian overruled the 
arguments of an experienced and practical officer of many years’ 
standing. The working of the transport in January, lSf38, was 
not found satisfactory, owing to imperfect organization ; but so 
j)ersuaded was Lord Napier that the success of the cam[)aign 
depended on its cfliciency, that, on the arrival of the Punjab 
mule-train in Abyssinia, ho kept it distinct from the rest of the 
transport, organized, under his orders, by the assistant quarter- 
master-geiKjral, to work on the highlands and accompany the 
army to IMagdala. 

Looking at the great network of railways which now covers 
the civilized world, it might appear that railways had done away 
with the necessity for the employment of a large animal transport. 
The history of the most recent wars, however, shows that it is far 
from so. In Chapter XI. it has been seen what a very large ])ro- 
portion of the carriage in the last Pranco-German Avar was done 
by animal transport, and so it Avill always bo in a brisk campaign ; 
for the head of the railway lines, notwithstanding the speediest 
possible repairs, Avill be two or three marches, at the very least, 
in rear of the combatants. This Avill represent something like 
forty miles of road, and this span can only be crossed by convoys 
moving between the temporary advanced depot and the army. 
Special destructions of tunnels, bridges, or viaducts may at any 
time be undertaken by the enemy, and all such Avill throw the 
army back for a longer or shorter time on the old methods of 
transport. 
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TJiero must be a system of provisioning established on a sound 
practical basis, and able to work smoothly. To intrust the furnisli- 
iug of provisions and of forage to contractors may relieve the 
commissariat of much anxiety, but in war it may, notwithstanding^, 

place it in a serious predicament. There can be nothing more 
dangerous for the success of tlio most important military opera- 
tions — on which the destiny of a country may possibly rest — than 
to have to depend on individuals who are not subject to military 
responsibility, and who can only be punished by the infliction of 
a heavy fine. No individual cares to take up a contract unless 
lie can make largo profits. Whether it is that the alluir turns 
out to be on too large a scale, that the ai’ticles have become too 
costly, or that, on the wdiole, there is too little clear profit to be 
realized, the deliveries are liable to cease at a most critical 
moment — at a time, possibly, when a sudden and momentous 
movement has been determined. Tlie real blot of the contract 
system lies in this, that there is no certainty, and that, should 
the contracti^r fail to comply regularly with his engagements, 
there is nothing to set up in its stead.* 

It is dangerous, besides ; for the contractor and his agents are 
acquainted with the numerical strength of the army, and, in 
consideration of a heavy bribe, may be induced to communicate 
this knowledge to the enemy, or let their contract fail at a critical 
moment. 

Independent of this, of double ))aym(‘nts, of short dcliv'^erios, 
there is the question of quality. In a large contract there must 
be sub-contractors and agents, men of questionable solf-respc(d 
and honour, all more or less interested in passing off inferior 
articles. AVhilst the soldier sutlers from the inferiority of the 
articles supplietl, their trans[)ort costs the same as if they were 
of good quality. Certain cln.-cks may be inserted in the contracts 
with the object of preventing fraud, but the ollicors must bo 
at every moment on the alert, and vigilant to see that the terms 
of the agreement are strictly fulfilled. In the stir and excitement 
of active operations fraud is a thing that is easily overlooked. 

It is true enough that the contract system has answered well 
in India in some of our most important wars ; but, regardless of 

* lu 1711 I’ctcr tlic Great was facinj? a Turkish army beyond the Prutli. 
Whilst the Tiirka outiiii inhered ins forces and were well feil, his sohlitirs 

were dying of liungcr, hc.ciiuse the contractors carried over to liis adversary’s <5iinij) 
the provisions he luui paid for. Only the ability and cunning of his mistress, and 
the sacrilice of her jewels, extricated him from his difficulties. 
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the fact that the Company had the reputation of bein'? a good 
paymaster, in most of these the contractor or agent was a man 
of exceptional ability, of great influence and resources * Lalla 
.fotoe Pershad’s father was himself a vt ry rich a\i<\ ini\uontla\ 
native, and it is a well-established idea that lus son, who was a 
banker, did not look so much to deriving large profits out of his 
dealings with the Company as to the hope of receivin'? a title. 
We may, therefore, nssume tliat his ambition kept l»im faithful 
to his engagements. The Company alone could give him what 
he so earnestly coveted. 

According to tlio evidence of tluj officor in cliargo of th(i 
commissariat in the first 8ikh War, all the otlier contractors 
tailed entirely ; .lotee Pershad alone did not fail in the per- 
formance of his promises. 

With regard to the utter collaps(! in the arrangements whicli 
a break-down of the contract is very liable to bring about, wo (wr 
give an example taken from wliat, fortunately, <lid not occur, but 
might possibly have done so, in the 8ntloj and Jhinjab C!im])aigns. 
In the first, after tlio battles of Poroxsliahur and Aloodkee, matters 
were in a very critical state, and Colonel Parsons, who was the 
d»?puty commissary-general, admits that bad Lalla Jotco Porsharl, 
under the inllneiico of the general panic, sacrificed liis S(?ctirity, 
and left the army, ho could not himself have sup[)li(‘d tho troops. 
The flight of the contractor would luive placed the commissariat 
ill an extremely diflicult position. In the next campaign, 3Iajor 
Kamsay, the dv'puty comniissary-geiioral, has stated that, had 
l ailla Joteo Persliad left the camp just after the battle of ChilUan- 
wallali, it would have been fatal for the army, for it was reduced 
to one clay’s supply, aud the communications with tho depot in 
ivar, aud with all the country around, were cut off. Everything 
depended on the contractor. 

The inconvenience of the contract system revealed itself in 
the Afghan Campaign of 1878-80. In the report of tho IJombay 
Governineut the failure of tho meat contract for the South 
Afghanistan field force is thus referred to : “ As long as every- 
thing ran smoothly, tho contractor made large prolits ; but, when 
diiliculties arose, he liad to be supported by civil aud military 
aid, and without any corresponding advantage.” 

To accept the low'est tender is not always for the good of the 

Native ap;ency is largely employed by every European house of business 
tlirougliout Intlia. 
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soldier. The contractor must make his profit ; to get his tender 
accepted he will set the prices low, but in the hope of making up 
for the loss by furnishing inferior articles. When ()n the staff of 
the Southern District a case came to our notice which shows what 
temptations men are at times placed in. The key of the box to 
receive the tenders was by regulation to be in the safe keeping 
of the senior commissariat oflicor. In this instance the key had 
been carelessly put away, and on opening the box to schedule 
the tenders, one was found in which all the prices had been 
brought to the lowest figure by erasing the original figures and 
substituting others. The thing was so clumsily done that it was 
impossible not to detect unfair play. The contractor and his 
conniver liad not the sense to put in a fresh form. 

Tlie contract system does not lend itself to a j^i’onjpt and 
efficient movement of troops ; no dependen(!C, particularly if the 
operations are sudden, can be placed on a contrac-tor. In quick 
and rapid movements direct purchase is a more reliable systi'm. 
To acquire experience, the officers of the Army Service Corps 
should be allowed to make their own purchases in peace as 
they would have to do on service; they should learn to find out 
the best dealers ; they should become experts as to quality, enter 
into bargains, etc. 

Our home markets hold provisions in large quantiti<^s, which, 
owing to brisk competition, can be secured at a reasonable price. 
However, for a war or for an expedition beyond the seas, such as 
ours usually are, rather than forward everything from home, it 
may often be found more economical and speedier to procrure pro- 
visions, forag<‘, and other articles from foreign countries, in the; 
ports which lie near the base of operations. Contracts ii* such, 
cases are not ojien to the same objection as those made to supply 
provisions in the actual theatre of operations. Acting in this 
manner there will bo a considerable saving in the inatter of 
transport. Some difficulty may be experienced on the point of 
packing, when pack transport is mainly used ; but if the purchases 
are inti usted to careful officers, they will bo able to have the 
packing done in the most practicable manner. 

A theory on the art of provisioning large bodies of men in 
the field must be based on the lessons contained in the former 
chapters. The skill lies in copying all that was found good 
and practical, and in carefully avoiding a repetition of \)ast errors. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

SOME OBSEUVATIOXS O.V RATIONS. 

The principal articles the soldier requires in the field, besides his 
arms, are ammunition and food. 

To be to a certain extent ind(?pcndent of the transport, to 
lighten the difficulties of the commissariat, so that he may have 
at all moments the articles he needs for fighting, and for keeping 
healthy and strong, he must bo made to carry a certain quantity 
of these about him. 

To bo able to fix the just amount of ammunition and food 
that may be issued to the soldier, it is necessary, first of all, to 
ascertain the average weight which a marching man should 
be able to carry without experiencing any serious discomfort. 
{Secondly, we must study the best way to carry it, so that it may 
cause him the least possible distress in the trying marches which 
he will have to perform. 

To make the soldier come in aid of the transport by carrying 
provisions fora given number of days is nothing new; in all 
ages the j)recautiou of making him bear a certain amount of 
provisions has been observed. According to Aristophanes and 
^J'hucydides, the Athenian soldier carried food for three days, and 
Vegetius tells us that the Roman legionary carried enough food 
to last him for four days. 

It appears from all accounts that the Romans made every 
effort to diminish the impedimenta, and with that object made 
the soldier carry a heavy burden. Nevertheless, wlien we meet 
passages in Cicero, Cmsar, and Livy stating that the soldier 
carried rations for fifteen, twenty-two days, and even for a mouth, 
we may assume that this amomit of food was to be found with 
the combatants, though it was not actually carried by them. 

u 
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It is otherwise impossible to reconcile with these statements the 
wonderful marches made by the Romans, often in unfavourable 
seasons of the year, and moving over bad roads. 

In the Seven Years’ War the Prussian infantry carried an 
average weight of 50 lbs. ; in 1812 the French Imperial Guard 
marching on Moscow carried as nmch as 70 lbs. ; each soldier of 
Craufurd’s brigade marching to Talavera carried from 50 to 60 lbs. 
weight upon his shoulders ; in the Crimean War the French 
soldier, in heavy marching order, with his provisions, kit, and 
piece of tent, carried about 08 lbs. With the rapidity of move- 
ment demanded in these days all these averages are too great, 
and the fatigue of the march alone must lead to the break -dow'n 
of many soldiers. To secure perfect efficiency we must study to 
reduce the weight to a minimum, taking for example the laws 
of the Romans, which cut off everything that was not absolutely 
necessary. 

Sherman writes in his memoirs : “ Each soldier should, if 
not actually sick or wounded, carry his musket and equipments, 
containing from forty to sixty rounds of ammunition, his shelter- 
tent, a blanket or overcoat, and an extra pair of pants, socks, and 
drawers, in the form of a scarf, worn from the left shoulder to the 
right side in lieu of knapsack, and in his haversack he should 
carry some bread, cooked meat, salt, and coffee. I do not believe 
a soldier should be loaded down too much, but, including his 
clothing, arms, and equipment, he can carry about fifty pounds 
without impairing his health and activity. A simple calculation 
will show that by such a distribution a corps will thus carry the 
equivalent of five hundred waggon loads — an immense relief to 
the trains.” * 

]\Euch will de2?end on the sort of food the troo]>s can work 
uj)on, and this differs in the several armies. Contentment 
being a good jjromoter of discipline, it is a sensible arrange- 
ment to furnish the troo})S liberally and with the most relishable 
food. 

The ordinary field ration of the British Army is comiiosed of 
1^ lb. of bread or 1 lb. of biscuit ; 1 lb. of fresh, salt, or j)reserved 
meat ; ^ oz. of coffee ; ^ oz. of tea ; 2 ozs. of sugar ; ^ oz. of salt ; 
; 5 \. oz. of pojiper. The weight of this ration amounts to a trifle 
over 2 lbs. 3 ozs. It may be, however, truly said that there is no 
fixed field ration in our army ; for, called, as it is, to campaign in 
♦ “Memoirs of General W. T. Sherman, ” vol. ii. p. 390. 
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many different countries, a sj)e(;ial ration is generally adopted 
at the commencement of each campaign. 

The weight carried hy the British infantry, not over-good 
marchers as a rule, is 5i> lbs. ivlien the valise is worn, and 
47 lbs. 7 ozs. when the valise is not worn. This is the average 
in fine weather; for, if it should rain, as the clotliiug becomes 
saturated, the weight is increased. The above of itself is a good 
deal for a marching man to carry, and little can bo left out to 
make room for ])rovisions. 

In studying the question of military equipment it is expedient 
to profit by every measure which will tend to lighten the Imrden 
of the foot soldier and of the troop horse, and which will, conse- 
quently, reduce their fatigue ou the line of march. This, when 
judiciously done, will prove beneficial to an army, for it will 
have up to a certain degree an influence on the length of the 
daily march. 

'I’he artiedes of change and eleanliness which he must liave on 
hygienic grounds the soldier carries in his valise ; the ammunition 
he carries in his ])ouches, with some reserve rounds in the valise; 
the food is distributed b(4ween his haversack, canteen, and valise. 
'I'he main consideration is to make room for the ammunition and 
food by eliminating from the; equipment every item which is not 
absolutely indispensable ; with this object all articles which are 
solely intended to add to the ai>pearance of the soldier should be 
cast aside on mobilization. 

Wo must b{} careful to husband the small number of troops 
we have got, and not to overtask their strength. The tropical 
nature of the climate in most of our campaigns imposes a reduc- 
tion in the kit carried by the infantry soldier, consequently tlie 
knapsack or valise is seldom carried. When contending against 
a second or third rate adversary, who has no initiative, this 
arrangement may have no serious consequence, but in a campaign 
<‘Otiducted secundum artem, the trooi)S must be able to make long 
marclies, often outstripping the army trains. As they must be 
more independent of the convoys and more self-supporting, they 
must, as a rule, carry their packs or valises. The soldier will often 
grumble during the march at having to carry his pack, but let 
him he without this hold-all, and see how many little things 
he will miss. 

Bations cannot be sot down pound per pound; to avoid any 
•risk of fallini; short the calcidutiou should bo made for two or 
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three times tlie amount strictly necessary. The estimate miist 
comprise the total mouths to feed, for there will always be many 
men to be rationed besides the combatants. 

With regard to rations, the Turks were the first who fixed the 
proportion of the daily issue. On this point the articles which are 
to constitute the ration, together with their quantity, are now 
established by direction of the War Minister. It is evident, 
nevertheless, that this ration can only bo considered as the 
normal, for it is unreasonable to expect that the same amount 
of food will suflice for troops that are doing ordinary work, 
or, possibly, resting in camp, and for those that are subject to 
severe bodily and mental strain. The commander of an army, 
or the commander of a detached body, must therefore have the 
power — acting on the advice of his principal medical olTicer 
and chief commissariat oflicer — to alter the quantity and nature 
of the various articles. For troops subsisting mainly on the 
local resources there must be considerable latitude given to th(' 
commissariat, if their food is to be based on the principal pro- 
duction of the various districts, rejecting nothing in tlm way of 
eatables that may bo useful. 

The soldiers’ food on active service is very simple ; the 
principal articles consist of bread and meat. There is not that 
large assortment of eatables which are sought when feeding a 
largo community. Besides these two, there are a few articles of 
grocery, which do not present any very serious dillkmlty in the 
matter of jmrtability. With regard to bread and meat, some 
nations, in diftbrent proportions, eat more of ono than of tins other ; 
still, the two together form the basis of the food required for the 
recovery of expended forces. The British soldier depemds more 
on the meat portion of his ration than on bread. 

Nothing will conduce to the health and strength of the 
fighting man as fresh bread and fresh meat. This is incontestable , 
nevertheless fresh provisions occupy a good deal of room, and are 
easily spoilt. Say that the soldier has been furnished with .t 
supply for three days, the whole of his haversack will be nearly 
filled, causing him inconvenience. The meat portion, carried in a 
haversack witli a number of other articles, soon gets tainted and 
loathsome. It turns equally bad if carried in a mess-tin. At the 
commencement of a march, the soldier will possibly strive to keep 
the rations in good condition, but little by little he will become 
careless ; if it becomes very hot, if dust gets at the haversack. 
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tli6 mGat is spoilt . a groat portion of it becomes unpalatable, and 
is cast away. 

Meat is often said to be tbe only part of the soldier’s food 
which carries itself ; in other words, herds of cattle follow the march 
of the troops. How badly fitted tho animals must bo for food 
after a march of from twelve to fifteen miles a day, smothered by 
dust, without proper pasture and water, can bo left to imagination. 
Under these disadvantages tho cattle cannot but lose conditi<jn, 
and cattle much out of condition are liable to take and spread all 
manner of contagious diseases. Animals obtained locally on requisi- 
tion or by 23urchase will be in a better condition for slatighter. 

Tho rule with regard to live stock is that the vital energy 
of the animals which may have been to any extent inij)aired 
by excessive fatigue, or from any other cause, should have 
iully recovered bcjfore they are slaughtered. Then only the 
flesh can be considered of good quality. This condition is not 
fulfilled with cattle which have to conform to the movements of 
the trooj)s. Their habits of life are totally changed ; accustomed 
to wander leisurely on soft fields, on the march they tread on hard 
roads, urgcnl at a ])iiee to them extraordinary ; they are i)ressed 
for many consecutive hours, are harassed and kept in a fiivorish 
♦condition. The animals will be saved much fatigue when 
transported part of the way by rail, nevertheless this will not 
si)are them the hardships of the journey. They will be over- 
crowded, seriously frightened, and will sufter from exposure, 
hunger, and thirst. 

To drive cattle on the hoof in rear of the combatants is by 
many jiractical men regarded as an error. As cattle march 
slower than the troops, they cause intervals in the length of tho 
column ; they arc difficult to keep together on such roads as are 
not bound by fences, and come into cam]) long after the troops. 
There they are ])enned up, and seldom get an opportunity for 
picking u]) food in pasture fields. Under these conditions the 
animals soon got reduced to skin and bone, and the nutritive value 
of the ration is very considerably lowered. Should tho animals 
show signs of having contracted any contagious disease, they 
will have to be destroyed without having rendered any service to 
the commissariat. 

In India it was found that cattle brought in from the country 
and penned in small enclosures rajudly lost flesh. Ordinary 
feeding had but little effect on them for some time. 
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From the late arrival of the cattle in camp, the slaughtering, 
dressing, and distribution of the meat — the animals being killed 
in a central abattoir — it must take a considerable time before 
the issue is completed. 

A ration of fresh meat, all expenses included, costs too dear 
when cattle follow tlio troops. If everything is taken into con- 
sideration — the loss on account of skin, bone, horns, hoofs, blood, 
stomach, and intestines ; all the difticulties experienced in having 
to feed, water, and keep a lai’ge Jierd ; the ravages caused by 
disease ; the cost of forage ; the maintenance and salary of the 
herdsmen, etc. — it will be seen how preferable it is to provide 
meat for largo armies in the field otherwise than by resorting to 
cattle on the hoof. 

In 1870-71 the German armies marching through France 
always found fresh meat, and a supply of it for several days. 
They principally experienced diflieullies in getting it when they 
sat down before Paris. In that war, as we have seen in Chapter 
XII., the cattle disease very soon developed itself in the herds 
brought over from Kiissia. Hleat from infected animals is a sour(*e 
of danger to the troops. In 181f>, there was a considorablo 
amount of typhus in Dresden and throughout Germany, and the 
origin of this malady was traced by the doctors to diseased cattlc^ 
drawn from Hungary by the Austrian army. 

The need for driving cattle no longer exists now that pre- 
served meat of good quality and at a reasonable price has becomt,-^ 
an article of commerce. 

Preserved provisions of many kinds have now come to be uf 
the greatest help to an army in tho field. Both with regard to 
their transport and employment, they are very well adapted fa- 
use in a campaign. Preserved pr<.)visions rank as reserves; tho 
principal conditions which these eatables should fulfil are good 
nutritive qualities, small volume, lightness, good keeping qualities, 
and speediness in the preparation of tho meals. 

Provisions of this kind occupy less space and weigh less than 
fresh victuals ; they enable the soldier to live for a certain number 
of days on what he carries in his valise, if the country he is in 
affords no other resources, or the army has outstripped its pro- 
vision-columns. When the local resources are insuflicient to 
provide all that is needed, by adding preserved provisions to tho 
little that is found the soldier can be adequately led. The advan- 
tages of preserved meat and preserved vegetables have been so 
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fully recognized that in most European states, with a view to 
their employment in war, estahlishmei^ts have heen provided for 
their manufacture. 

What is much to be desircid in many of the circumstances of 
a campaign is a description of eatables which can be easily trans- 
ported and have beyond doubt good keeping qualities. A reserve 
ration, small in bulk, very nourishing, and easy to transport, 
which, when substituted for the ordinary provisions, should give 
an invigorating meal. Certain rapid and continuous movements 
cannot be executed without something of this sort. 

When employing railways as lines of supply, a very ordinary 
reflection will show how a certain number of trucks will be able 
to carry far more rations of preserved meat than their equivalent 
in live cattle. Indeed, all the many experimemts which have been 
made with substitutes for fresh meat have had, amongst other 
principal objects, a tangible reduction in the matter of transport. 
In the field, however, it is held that their use should not bo 
pushed too far, for a lengthy consumption of any single description 
of food tiros and disgusts the stomach. Alan, not satisfied with 
procuring food for his support, has endeavoured h) add to it some 
seasoning which will gratify his palate. In the Franco-German 
war the German soldiers very frequently complained that they 
were tired of the same nourishment, that there was no variety, 
no account taken of their taste. 

Canned meat has several advantages. It can bo carried by 
the soldier for any time without undergoing deterioration; it 
noiirishcs him well, for a pound of it really represents a pound of 
food ; it is more tender than freshly killed meat ; it can be made 
into excellent soup or can be eaten cold. This last is a very 
valuable advantage when the soldier has no time to cook his 
meals on service, has no fuel, or is worn down by fatigue. He 
can then eat a piece of it cold with some bread or biscuit, and 
soon lie down to take his rest. Compare this with the use of 
fresh provisions, when to prepare a meal w'ater and fuel have to 
be fetched, the fires lighted, and some hours must naturally be 
allowed to elapse before the food is cooked and fit to eat. 

But, invaluable an article as canned meat is for troops in 
the field, it is devoid of fat, and soldiers quickly tire of it. 
The point which should engage our attention is to study how it 
can bo made the basis of a really palatable meal. The chief 
point in this direction is to assimilate the nourishment to what 
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the soldier has been accustomed to in his home. With a little 
ingenuity several ways will be found of cooking canned meat, 
and when mixed with certain ordinary essences and condiments — 
extracts of onions, celery, carrots, parsley, etc. — some way may be 
(liscovered that will deprive it of its somewhat insipid taste.* 
Kice, lentils, pearl barley, or oatmeal added to it would have that 
effect. These articles keep well. 

With regard to bread, there exists a good substitute for it in 
biscuit, which is very portable, and keeps well. It can be made 
more palatable by restoring to it its crispness by a moderate re- 
baking before use. It is not a very sound measure to remove men 
who are bakers by trade from their regiments with the object of 
allotting them to the commissariat to augment their 'personnel. 
Bread baked in the rear seldom comes up in good time, and when 
it does come up it is often not worth eating; whereas, if the 
bakers remain in the ranks, they can frequently find opportunities 
for baking bread for their comrades in the ovens of the country. 

The French attach great importance to the rule that the 
bread should be baked by the soldiers themselves. It is a leading 
principle of their administration that an army should always be 
able to supply its own wants. Bread being almost the principal 
necessary of life, they take care that tlieir soldiers shall never 
lose the habit of making it. They never issue biscuit when they 
have the time to bake a supply of breail. 

In baking there are mechanical kneaders by using which 
labour is economized. These kneaders require no special skill, 
and their employment will reduce the number of hands reqnii*eil 
for manufacturing bread. The yeast can bo prepared on the 
march, effecting a saving of eight hours in time. Bakers make 
good yeast by boiling one pe<;k of malt with one pound of hops, 
and letting it ferment. When rolling bakeries are available, 
they should be brought up as close to the troops as possible, so 
that carts and waggons may not have to make long journeys to 
fetch bread and bring it up for delivery. 

Whole-meal bread, when vegetables are scarce, is by some 
considered more wholesome than bread made of flour from which 
all the bran has been removed. 

In India so much importance is attached to this important 
article of the soldier’s food, that bread is the one exception to the 
general rule of obtaining all articles by contract. 

* Onions are invaluaWe ; they impart an aRrecnblo flavour to tho soup. 
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13re£t(l and meat can well be vegavded as tbo nocossaties for 
the preservation of life. There are, besuhis, articles necessary for 
the preservation of health, such as fresh vegetables, rice, potatoes, 
fruit, lime juice, pickles, spirits, beer, etc., the want of which the 
soldier who has been accustomed to partake of them would soon 
feel. Fresh vegetables and potatoes can bo found in most places, 
and the produce of orchards can bo put under requisition to 
furnish what is too bulky to be carried. 

Tlie French in the Crimea used tablets of dried preserved 
vegetables. The small cakes were first soaked in warm water, 
when the leaves imbibed the liquid in all their pores, expanded, 
and became tlieraselvos again. Afterwards they were cooked like 
any other vegetables. Though in tliat war vegetables were very 
scarce, the llritish soldier objected to the issue of pumpkins. 

It is not reasonable to run away with the idea that all our 
ditliculties liave vanished with the great improvements in pre- 
served provisions, for those ai*e never likely to bo fonntl — at all 
events, in sutlicioiitly large quantity — in every theatre of war 
alike. Hitherto the bulk of prosorv(;cl, canned, and frozen meat 
has come from Australia and America. If the pnjcaution is not 
taken to have special establishments set up for this purpose on 
mobilization, the preserved provisions will have to be ]>rocured 
from foreign countries and delivered at the base. For this reason 
animals for slaughter must, as far as it is possible, be procured 
on the spot, tho preserved meat being issued with discernment. 
For supplying fortresses nothing could bo better. 

Cotleo is now recognized as a very valuable portion of tho 
soldier’s ration. Some difliculty at times is found in grinding it ; 
this can bo overcome by grinding a sack or two in the ordinary 
flour mills. It cannot much matter if there he a little flour 
mixed with tho coffee, it will not make any worse beverage for 
that. 

Hunger is said not to agree with long waiting followed by a 
scanty meal. Troops which have to perform a series of fatiguing 
marches must be led with regularity, and the great point to 
attain is to get them to partake of their cluet meal as early as 
possible after their arrival in camp or bivouac. One of the main 
obstacles in the speedy ])roparation of the food lies in tho diffi- 
culty very often experienced iu bringing up betimes the camp- 
kettles and those provisions which follow in rear on the I’ogimontal 
transport vehicles. 
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Of the :i certain anioiint is kc[it with the coinhalmit-, 
knapsack I'cstaai*, mul rc^^itncntal transport. The knii[tv:, 
reserve lu-iini: irivcn to the lUi'ii to meet «'\ccp: itmal cases, caiiuot 
bo touched \\itlionl spcidal authority, l»ut in addition to it tin- 
soldier is made to carry a portion oi’ ids ilaily ration, d he otln r 
portion, tli(> noMt, wluddi, as ue have said, is the nio.st diOiiailt 
part tt) carry, is borne by the ri.-o;imontal transji >rt. 

Besides wliat is t'arrit'd by the soldier and by the rop;iiueut:i! 
transport, tliere are otlu-r n -ciaes ot' food kept uindy to replenish 
what is gradually consumed. .\s tlie.st! reserve are for the ns(( of 
the division, the i.-csiios can (ody take [dace in a (‘(.Mitral point in 
rear of the trooiis, and tlie weariness of tlio soldiers woidd he 
atigraented if they had to go too far from tin a- hcad'ptarters to 
draw tlieir pruvi'i' n 

To meet tlii.> liifiionlty, tin' tterniuns, in tli ‘ir last war, made 
it a great poiiit to liavc ti litth' reserve of provisions tdway.s 
handy, winch W( re ' ■ ' d on two provision-carts attached to each 
battalion. These et.s were intended to carry what, hud been 
obtained bjcidly, or to go and replenish from the convoys in the 
rear. This measure is (jiiito rational, for, however well organiz(.‘d 
the provisiou-('olumns may be. looking at the late hour of 
their setting off after the last of the comliatants have sti.-ppcd 
away, it is delusive to believe that they can bring up ovt'rv 
day in good time the pi’ovisions wliieb tlie .Siddicr needs either 
in cantonment or in bivouac. As an ('ssential corollary, tlie 
Germans held that it was necessary to give to the ollicors in 
charge of these carts a direct inti'icst in rejoining their ix'spee- 
tive units, and that this could only Ik; secured by taking them 
from each corps. 

In the British service tliis point is rc(;oguizod, and tlie regi- 
mental transport carries provisions for one day. Much, however, 
of the success of this measure will depend on the position allotted 
to these carts on the line of march. As it is genei’ally considered 
desirable to abstain from introducing vehiele.s between the parts ot 
a marching column, tho regimental transport runs a risk of being 
relegated to the rear, thus defeating one of the principal advan- 
tages contemplated, viz. of mini.stering to tlic soldier’s neeiB 
betimes. Looking at all the advantages that can bo derived 
from feeding tho troops speedily after their arrival in camp, an 
exception should be made in favour of the regimental ju'ovision- 
waggons, which, with tho small-arm ammunition reserve, shou < 
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by rcgulntiou find tlioir place in mir ol' tlu*ii‘ respective units on 
the line of luurcli. 

*'Vt/ niiy time when ci bitltle is iittt^ntion 

sliould b.- [»aid to Hu; (‘tiuirgeney ralion, every <-iuv. being taken 
to see that the sohlic.-r lias the full allowanci! of it. Tliis is a 
measure of preeantioii, for, as the battle goes on, furnishing food 
to the troops engaged is next to impossible, and it will be even 
more so if a pursuit of the enemy follows. For all rapid move- 
ments the conveyance ot tood — biscuit, fanned meat, compressed 
souii.s, .sausage, collee— might be performed by small, handy o>if-- 
hor.se (mrts, sonudhing similar to the carts used by bak 
butcher.', etc., for distributing food in towns and in the country. 

< Uir military waggons are not well adapted for swift locomotion. 

The best military authorities agrms that the task of keeping 
troops a leipiately supplied with food in the numerous conditions 
which [»resent themselves in war, is an extremely dilHcult one, 
and oil!' which requires considerable experiem.'e. We have said 
that commissariat ollicers require, if possible, a higher education 
than olher ollicers. This we maintain, becausi; knowledge in 
their ease must generally make up for experience. As our usual 
wars are not on such a large scale as those which have been 
waged by other military powers, we must be content to acquire 
an insiirht into all the dillieulties and embarrassments of the 
provisioning service by a diligent study of past events. Joniini 
t(dls us that “ history is the only school in which some good 
precepts are to bo found.” These precepts must bo sought for, 
and, once found, must be engraved on our minds. It is on these 
that must be based the provisioning service, if we desire to see 
our armies full of healthy and vigorous men — a match for any 
adversary they may bo called upon to encounter in the field. 

Others have willingly laid down their lives tor the country we 
are all so proud to belong to ; all wo can do is to proffer to her 
our industry, hoping that our labours may bear fruit in the hour 
of her need. 

In the following w'ords the brilliant historian ot the Peninsular 
War shows how unceasing this labour must be; “hut such cm 
iirt is war ! So f (jarful is the consaiucnce of error, so terrible the 
responsibility of a general. Strongly ond wisely did Aapoleon speaL 
'ivheii he told Joseph he must give himself iip entirely to the 
business, labouring day and nujlit, thnil'iiiy oj nothing else. 
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A 

Aherdcitn (I^ortl), iivcrso to a war with 
Jlufl.sin, DJ.-J 

Ahysisinia^ orij^in of tlic expedition of 
I8(j7-()8, ; Consul Can leron made 

prisoner, 2r>15 ; ]\Ir. Eassam’s mission to 
the Xo"us, 283 ; ])r(ipjiratioiis set on 
foot for the expedition, 284 ; difllciiltios 
in obtaining: pr(»visions, 284 ; distance 
of INIagdala from the l)ase, 234 ; liOrd 
Eoberts on Ibo organization of the 
land transport, 284 ; provisions begin 
to run short, 280 ; troops ijisiifficiently 
fo<I, 24.0; tlio medical oflicers com- 
plain, 211 : the British forces quit the 
country, 242 

Atrtfr recommends the Creek to retire 
hy a different route, 143 

AshanLu\ cause of tlio war of, 1878-74, 
248 ; <lescri[)tion of the countr}^ 243 ; 
provisions bro\ight up from th(i coast, 
245 

Azimtfolah Khan visits England and the 
Crimea, 171 


B 

JMh^rs to nunain in the ranks, 20(5 

BciHsaiio (Duke of) neglects to organize 
<hqnMs on the line of retreat from 
Moseow, 153 

Eo.woporte, result of the 13th Vend imiaire, 
Au IV., 50; appointed to commaml 
the army of Italy, (50; his first pro- 
clamation to the troops, 00; imposes 
contributions and requisitions on the 
people of Italy, (51 ; exaggerates the 
number t)f his troops, 01; dangerous 
example set to his soldiers, 02 ; acts 
of pillage and violence, 02 ; outbreak 
at J'avia, 02; reorganizes the ad- 
ministrative services, 08 ; proclama- 
tion to the army of Egypt, 04 ; 


originator of the expedition to Eg 3 q)t, 
05 ; attention to all that related to 
the .subsistence of tlui troops, 07 ; 
pro 2 >arc.s for the campaign of ISOO, 70 ; 
creates au army of reserve, 71 ; 
deceives tlio spies am I general public 
by an inspection of (ion.s(?ripts at Dijon, 
72 ; echelons, dtqiuts of clothing, 
supplies, etc., in ^Switzerland, 72 ; 
purcha.scs the assistanccj of tlie people 
of th<‘ Alps, 72; partition of tlie 
Frencli forces, 73; sets tlie army in 
motion, 73; heats ^Ddas (»ti tho field 
of JMareiigo, 73 

Bourhonn^ weakness of their ruh^, 119; 

execute Marshal Ncy, 117 
Jioimnont twice deserts Napoleon, 149 
British ojjirers have no liking for thii 
study of military administration, 10; 
not encouraged to stud}'^ tlie art of 
war, 11 

Bnsnach and Bacri provide supplies for 
the French expedition to Egypt, GO 


C 

Cauipdi’idlles, dUWcwiiy of bringing them 
into camp betimes, 297 

Canning (Lord) intercepts tlio troops 
going to China, 170 

Caidincourt endeavours to <lis8Uade 
Napoleon from undertaking the cam- 
paign of 1812, 118 

Cattle, marching herds not well filled 
for slaughter, 293 ; facility with which 
the cattle disease spreads, 298 ; cost of 
fresh meat, 294 

China, plenty of provisions found in tho 
country in 18G0, 232; Great Britain 
contributes a supply, 232 

Colbert, his efforts excite the emulation 
of Louvois, 32 

Coligny, what should bo taken as a base 
when raising un army, 12 
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Indian, l*ail(‘d during 
llio Mutiny, 177 ; had gained ex- 
perience in rc'cent wars, 177 ; its 
])unetuality in payments, 178; con- 
trast between the Indian and the 
British, 184; abolition of tlie latter 
as a department, 277 ; desirable snb- 
^livision of its pemmnrl, 270; some 
should 1)0 specially d(^tailed to develop 
tlio local resource's, 280; can never 
know too much about tlie theatre of 
war, 281 

Crimean Wnr^ people in l^ngland nmcli 
in favour of it, 1(.)4 ; allie<l coinmandors 
ordered io lake the troops across tlie 
Black Sea, 104; want of land trans- 
port, ld4; indispensable necessity for 
a sah'i base, 105 ; utter collapse of all 
branches of administration, lt‘>G; no 
knowledge of tin', country, 100; tlie 
besieging troojis eoopi'd u]) in a corner 
of tlie peninsula, 170: sufferings of the 
Bussians, 170 ; comniiltcc ajipoinied to 
inquire into the condition of the British 
army, 171 ; a])pearance of the army in 
the second winter, 171 ; cost of the 
war and nullity of the results, 171 ; 
the Inst foreign legion, 172 

Cntsta refuses to furnish food to the 
British troops at Tahivera, 80 

Cnreiy^ Do Brack’s opinion of liis worth, 
150; measiircs he took for fei'ding his 
soldiers in 1812, 157 ; how he ]»rocured 
provisions at Korloski, 158 


1 ) 

Darn oppose ‘d to an ad vain *0 lieyond 
Witebsk, 1B2; believed tliat tlie 
French could he fed during the 
winter at Moscow, MO; suggests 
turning the city into an intrt'nehcd 
eainj), and killing the horses fv»r meat. 
Ml 

JkmmU his ]»irtli and early career, 100: 
iiotendowed with ecjneiliatory manners, 
100; his har.-h and despotic character 
questioned, 100; given to serious 
studies, 108; his coiuluct at Auer.^tadt, 
JOO; importance of in's victory, 109: 
it gives (.ffenee tc» Napoleon, 109; 
looks carefully after the men of the 
1st Corps in the Kmsian canqiaign, 
110; is in favour of tliat expedition, 
111 ; his efforts miBrepreseiited, 111; 
tJio 1st Corps an exception to the 
otliers, 112; retains its disi'iplinc and 
soldierly spirit, 112; details of the 
Marshal’s arrangements, 112; Marbot’s 
tfstiniony, 114 ; drives Bagration’s 
cor{)8 back upon Bobruisk, 115; 
suggests a plan of action before tlie 


battle of Borodino, 115; favours the 
retreat by way of Medyn and Smolensk, 
115; disdains to hurry the retreat, 
115 ; much dispirited by the disasters 
of the army, 110; his corps reaches 
Thorn, 116; holds that Ney's actions 
during the hundred days wi^ro covered 
by tlie terms of the capitulation, 
148 

J)e la Grace explains the system of 
subsistence adojitcd by Massena’s 
troops ill Spain, 91 

De Ponihony reasons given io Napoleon 
against nudertaking tlio campaign of 
1812,118 

Desaix falls at Marengo, 74 

Directory^ by no means ihe originators 
of the h]gyptian expoiiiiion, 05 

E 

Dducalfon of officers of an entirely 
offensive nature, 14 

Pmpirr^ onr obligation to maintain its 
integrity, 5 

Du rope under arms, 0 

Exhibition of 1851, hopes it gave rise 
to, 101 

Eylau^ dilliculty of feeding the Freud i 
troops after the battle, 208 

F 

J’h//, remarks on the French invasion of 
Foriiigal, 70; pleads in favour ol 
Tillet, 119 

Franco-Gernian UVir (1870-71'), the three 
armies in tliii liidd, 215 ; dilliealties dI’ 
provisioning at first starting, 215; 
ineasnrcs taki'ii at this ])eriod, 210-*’ 
all - Cerniaiiy contributed suppliej?, 
217 ; large stores cajitured from tin* 
French, 2J 7; restrictions as to send- 
ing provisions by rail, 218: deartli of 
food after the battles of Vionville and 
(Iravolotte, 218 ; measnri.*s for pro- 
visioning the tri) 0 ])s detailiMl to block- 
ade Metz, 21t>; the enitle-plagne 
breaks out, 219 ; the Mrd Ai riiy 
cliauges direction to tlio right, 220; 
jirovisions captured from the (*ncmy, 
220; the 3rd Army fed by the in- 
habitants when marching on Paris, 
220; subsistence of tlio troops at the 
commenceiiicnt of the investmenl., 
221 ; Versailles, Corbeil, and Chantilly 
magazines, 221 ; estuhlishment of 
markets, 222 ; transport working be- 
tween the terminal railway station 
and the troops, 222 ; railway com- 
munication witli Gi'rmany, 222; rail 
way lines available, 223 ; daily suiiply 
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required for the investing forcep, 
225 ; line of communications service 
suiters from an insufficiency of animal | 
transport, 225; loss in animal trans- 
port, 22G ; subsistence of tlic 2nd Army 
on its march to the Loire, 220 ; want 
of ^YOod and straw, 227 ; the frost 
liinders the march of the convoys, 
227 ; subsistence of the 1 st Army, 227 ; 
proportions of the Gorman provision j 
columns, hospital establishments, and I 
military train, 22S ; sad state of the • 
German troops at Lo Mans, 221) ; the I 
Iroops acting against JJelfori ex- ’ 
porienco a scarcity of bread and j 
forage, 221) j 

Frederick IL counsels meditation in time j 
of peace, practice in time of war, i 
12; how hunger destroys discipline, ‘ 
IH; cx(5C‘llcii more as a tactician than ; 
as a strategist, 45 ; his definition of ‘ 
an army, 15 ; his anxiety about broad, : 
4(i ; cstaldisliment of magazines, 4 G; ■ 
recommends the use of transport by | 
water, 4G ; measures for the protection . 
of convoys, 47 ; instructions to I’riiico 
Henry, A1 ; tlic five days* march ' 
system, 47 ; tlie magazine syshmi ’ ! 
reduces tlie number of combatants, 
48 ; his rigid economy, 48 ; his solici- ’ 
tilde about transport, 11); no rapidity . 
of movement i)ossil)le under tlio iiiaga- , 
zine system, 50; difficulties which ’ 
arose in 1758, 51 ; did not neglect to ' 
make use of the reifonrccs of tll(^ 
enemy’s country, 52 ; ideas on starving 
tlie enemy, 52; how lo forage, 5G; ] 
collecting dry forage, 54; tlie other . 
armies cojiy his system, 55 ; difference 
belv’ccn his system (*f subsistence and i 
Napoleon’s, 5G ; Jiis troops always kept j 
within bounds of discipline, 5/; con- 
demns winter campaigns, IGl); opposed 
to wars distant from the natural fron- 
tiers, 130 

G 

Gladstone dislikes the idea of a war with 
llussia, 1G3 

Gi)Uz on the size of modem armi(*s, 40 

Grant,, eirectof his capture of Vh.'ksburg, 
104; importance of the victory of 
Chattanooga, 108; explains his plan I 
to Butler, 203; liis depot at City 
Point, 211 

Great Britain likely to be attacked by 
land, 7 

Gusiavus Adolj)hu8 jsidcs with the pro- 
testants of Germany, 22 ; strength of 
liis forces in JG30, 25; care of liis 
troops, 2G; enforces a strict discipline, 
27; defeats Tilly at Brcite:i*eld and 


on the Lech, 28 ; occupies Niirnbcrg 
29 ; quits Niirnberg and falls at 
Liitzen, 31) 


H 

Ilealth of troops a most weighty factor 
in war, 2 ; feeding troops will lesson 
the number of sick, 2 
Histortj lessons of the past must bo 
turned to ])rofit, 14; must turn to 
them to find principles, 20 
llome (Colonel Kobert), importance of 
the subject of provisioning, 2 


[ 

Indian Mutiny,^ its causes, 174; revolt 
at Mceriii, 17G ; th(‘ question of British 
supremacy dceifled at Delhi, 17G 


J 

the French destroy everything in 
retreating from that town, G7 
Jo9a2?</, his opinion of dilliculty in sub- 
sisting armies in the field, 14; how 
N apol coil fo 1 1 nd provisions accumulat cd 
in rear by the enemy, 55 
Jnnot invades Portugal, 75; tries to 
aiiticipiit(‘, the British forces at Lisbon, 
7G ; e nters liishon at the head of a 
few soldiers, 77 ; fails to capture the 
Portuguese fleet, 78; his rashness and 
his neglect of his soldiers, 78 ; bis 
inactivity at Valutina, 130 


Kl^er irritated by Bonaparte’s sudden 
departure for France, G8; his com- 
])laint8 h) the Directory, G8 
Bui usofi‘ waits for Napoleon at Borodino, 
13G; believes that winter alone will 
overthrow Napoleon, 145; refuses to 
stir when urged by Milorado witch, 145 


L 

Lannes captures Melas’s reserve maga- 
zine at l’a\ ia, 74 

Larrey, on the amount of provisions 
found at Moscow, 141 ; on the severity 
of the winter of 1812, 145 ; rccrosses 
the bridge over the Berosina in quest 
of his instruments, 150; observations 
on the men wlio resisted the hardships 
of the retreat, 155; has the officers’ 
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horses killed after Wa^ram to give 
soup to the wounded, 276 

Lve^ uiifurnislird state of his army in 
1862, 190 ; wishes to fight the Fedcrals 
lioliind tlie North Anna, 191 ; ad- 
vjiuoes into Pennsylvania to procure 
provisions, 1 95 ; sutlerings of his trooj)8 
in the winter of 1863-64, 199; tries 
to carry City Point and fails, 212; 
starving condition of his troops when 
he surrendered, 214 

Le Teliier initiates his son in military 
administration, 32 ; retires frornofiice, 

33 

Line, of march, outline of the march of 
an army corps, 261; length of road 
occupied, 262 

Louvois, liis birth, 32; apjioinfed to 
succeed his fatlier in ollicc, 32 ; 
excites in Louis XIV. a passion for 
military glory, 32; marries Anne de 
8ouvre, 33 ; Jiis endowments, 33 ; 
chafes Jit being chided by the king, 

34 ; fathoms the defects of the Frencli 
Army, 34 ; introduees promotion by 
seniority, 35 ; fixes the pay of the 
troops, 35 ; his cllorts to secure tlieir 
daily bread, 86 ; his 8])ccial aptitude 
for preparations for war, 36; places 
the Inteiidance on a sound footing, 
37; creates magazines, 37; their 
cfiijct on the readiness of the Freiudi 
army, 38 ; his assistants, 38 ; pur- 
chases a large quantity of mimitions 
from the Dutch, 39 ; his journeys 
Jilong the frontier, 40 ; lujikes hiinstdf 
obnoxious to Turenne, 40 ; gives 
wrong advice to Louis XIV,, 41 ; 
his ieleas as to the best way of raising 
funds, 41 ; is adverse to wars con- 
ducted far from the frontier, 42 ; 
upliolds tlie revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, 42; his ultimate unpopularity 
with the king, 43 ; monuments he left 
beliind him, 43 


M 

McCleUaiu his supply dej)ut at White 
House in 1862, 188; AVhite House 
abaudoned, 188; reasons for not re- 
newing the attack at Antietam, 189 

McMurdo raises a Ijind transport for the 
Crimean War, 171 

Magazines, subsistence mainly drawn 
from them, 264 

Marhot searches a road that turns the 
heights of Alcoba, 87; testifies to 
Davout’s arrangements for the main- 
tenance of the 1st Corps, 114 ; accuses 
the Poles of not having helped the 
French army in 1812, 118; charges 


Napoleon with having lowered the 
tone of the French army by mingling 
with it large masses of foreign troops, 
120; losses in horses in the Russian 
campaign, 135; considers that pro- 
visions for six months were saved from 
the conflagration of Moscow, 140 ; 
describes the state of the Grande 
Armee, 150; the deserted bridges over 
the Reresiiia, 150; condition of the 
23rd Chasseurs, 151; refutes charges 
of cannibalism, 154; losses of the 
French army in Russiji, 156; losses 
in his own regiment, 156 

Martinet selected by Louvois to super- 
intend the discixdine in the infantry, 
35 

Massaja, proud nature of the Negus 
Theodore, 233; observations on the 
British expedition to Abyssinia, 241 

Massena besieged by Ott in Genoa, 70 ; 
selected to command the third in- 
vasion of Portugal, 82 ; Ins deserved 
reputation, 82 ; his diniculties in pro- 
visioning, 82 ; difierence on this point 
belwei‘ii the British and the French 
armies, 83 ; objections to levying con- 
tributions. 8(>; advances unwillingly, 
86; takes tlie rojids by the mountains 
of Viseu, 87 ; refuses to beli(ive it 
possible to turn the ridges of the 
Alcoha, 87 ; rejects Ney’s and Rcynier’s 
advice to retire from Portngjil, 88; 
inarches to Boialva, 88; does not 
pursue the British forces, 88; comes 
in siglit of the defences of 'Forres 
Vedras, 89; his generals opposed to 
Jill attack of the lines, 90 ; takes up a 
l)ositiou at Santarein and Rio M.tyor, 
90; Ids troops establish a system of 
raids to procure jirovisions, 91 ; decides 
t(» send a portion of las army across 
the Tagus, 92 ; driven to tap tlie 
districts in his rear, 93; ]irecRriouH 
stale of the coinniunicalions, 93 ; urged 
to retire into Spain, 94; eommcuc.es 
his retreat, 94 

Miloradovritch sends Wilson to summun 
Kutusofi* to Ids aid, 145 

Miot dc Mel it o credits Monge with tlie 
first conception of tlie exjiedition to 
Kf?ypt, 65 

Mohammed, his dogma of fighting in the 
cause of God, 249 

Molihe oil the efficient alimentation of 
the G(jrman Army in the war of 1870 
-71, 215 


N 

Napoleon considers nothing can replace 
licalth in war, 3 ; to concentrate 
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lo fight, to disperse for subsisting, i 
14; operates without magazines in \ 
J805, 06 ; no cordiality amongst his \ 
marshals, 90; his estimate of Suchet’s \ 
abilities, 96 ; motives for the campaign ! 
of 1812, 118 ; his knowledge of details, 
119; his endless capacity for work, 
120; the Grande Armee crosses the ; 
frontier, 120 ; difficulties in providing : 
food for his army, 121 ; magazines | 
formed at Dantzig and at Kdnigsberg, | 
122 ; his arrangements for the land : 
transport, 122 ; bad stale of the roads, • 
12 J>; the cavalry begins to experience ; 
lack of forage, 124; many of the ' 
resouiHjes collected abandoned after 
crossing the Niemen, J24; too great 
ra})idity of moveineiit, 125 ; a storm kills 
a number of linrses, 125; the Itussians 
retire, burning or carrying away 
4 ^very thing, J 20 ; plunder restricted 
to articles of food, 127; intended 
utilization of the water-ways, 127 ; 
hurries his troops to AVilna to over- 
take the Kussians, 128; lialls there to 
reorganize his transport and suj)plies, 
128; ho])es a victory will restore the 
efficiency of his army, 129; all 
villages and cities destroyed by the 
population, 129; the advantages of 
tlie act ions of ilohruisk and A'alutina 
lost, lIJO; irritated bv J’oniatowski’s 
comjdaints, KIO; lialts at AVitebsk, 

191 ; liis officers opposed t(» a further 
advance, 132; appears to conhunjdatc 
spending the winter at AVitehsk, i:i 2 ; 
the army continues to advance, 192 ; 
battle of Krasnoe, 139: the army 
enters Smolensk, 193; lieavy losses 
between August IS and Sej>teiijlx?r 
7, 135; proclamation before the battle . 
of Borodino, J3(); lieavy losses in that 
battle, 197 ; hopes to conclude i>eace 
at IMosconv, 110 ; decides to (juit 
AIoscow, 111 ; no proper preparations 
rnadcj for a redn^at, 142 ; abandons the 
<iirection of Kaloiiga, and retires 011 | 
Smolensk, 114; few supplies ou tliat 
road. 111 ; the troops sutler, 144; j 
se rious storm overtakes the army after , 
quitting AViazma, 115; the number of 
victims becomes large, 115 ; the army • 
loses its formation, 14tJ; disorders of 
the French 011 reaching Smolensk, 
146; disturbed by the uou-appoaranee 
of Ney, 1 47 ; appc^arance of tlie French j 
army after the crossing of tlu*. Beresina, : 
150; disorders at AVilna, 153; want of ' 
discipline amongst liis troops, 154 

Najmlcon JIL hecomes Emperor of tin; 
French, 102 

Ney^ want of bread makes him urge a 
return of the army to Sr iin, 8«i; 


opposed to an attack of the position of 
lorres Vedras, 90; quits Smolensk 
and lights the Kussians at Krasnoe, 
1 47 ; retires beyond the Dnieper, 147 ; 
rejoins Napohion at Orcha, 147; his 
Imroism during the retreat from 
Moscow, 155 

Nicholas I, proposes a division of the 
Ottoman Empire, 162 ; the Kussian 
fleet destroys the Turkish at Syuope, 
162 

Nile expedition^ General Gordon sent to 
withdraw the garrisons of the Sudan, 
248 ; power of Mohammed Ahmed (the 
Mahdi), 249; Gordon’s iuilueiico on 
the people lost hy the religious re- 
vival, 250; he docs not take sufficient 
ac(*ouut of the great change in the 
country, 250; forms the idea of retiiiu- 
ing the Sudan, 2.50 ; possibility of 
quitting Khartum, 251; the loss of 
Berber, 252; dispuhi as to the best 
route for reaching Khartum, 252 ; the 
alternative routes, 259 ; little resources 
in the Upper Nile districts, 253; the 
mass of the food sent from England, 
255; line of eommunications, 256; 
how tJio troops advancing from Korti 
were snpj)lied, 256 


O 

OJjicerSs special advancement needed to 
obtain young officers, 10; their educa- 
tion, 13 

Oatram, his forces return from Persia to 
India, 176 


Pack or valises must be carried, 291 

Palmerston (Lord) overcomes the scruples 
of his colleagues, and combines with 
the Emperor of tlie French, 163 

Peace party in England denounces war, 
161 

Peni nsular TFar, failure in provisioning 
the troops, 6 

Portuguese snspc'cted of provisioning 
Massena’s troops, 92; do not comply 
with ilie order to carry off all pro- 
visions on the approach of the French, 
93 

Portuguese Government orders the d('- 
struclkm of all available resources, 
85 

Preserved provisions^ principal conditions 
they should satisfy, 291 ; their advan- 
tages, 295; they aim at a reduction 
of Die transport, 205 ; never found no 
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larj^e quantities in the theatre of war, 
207 

Frormons carried l)y the Atlicnian and 
lioman soldier, 2y0 

Frnvision-trains and emergency rations, 
261 

rrmsuin Army in 1854-55, 172; attention 
])ai(l ti) alt matters connected with 
their foices, 17.*» 

Furchasv. by the troops themselves, 271; 
rtjady money required to. work this 
system properly, 274 

Q 

Qunrteriny ou the hihalrUants, a risky 
measure to pursue when the enemy is 
still in a position to keep the field, 
263 


E 

llarjlan (Lord), appointed to eommand 
the British tbreea in the Last, 163 
Edilicays have not done away with the 
necessity for animal transport, 2S5 
nations scale to serve as a guide, 232 ; 

fresh ration a easily spoilt, 232 
Requisitions mad<i to meet immediato 
W’ants or to fill magazines, 271 ; what 
officers should be permitted to make 
demands, 273 

licsonrces of the theatre of n or cannot lx* 
entirely utilized by an army marching 
rapidly through it, 267; imj^ossibility 
of feeding numerous troops on the 
local j)roduce ahuie*, 26S 
ItusselL (Sir W. IL), shows the real state 
of all'airs in the Crimen, 163 


Saint-Jean iV Acre, tin? French troops 
arrive before it, 67; tlie siege raised, 
ti7 

Saint-Friest^ attacked and killed at 
Eheims, 263 

Sahit - Simon remarks on Louvois\s 
character, 31 ; praise of Vauban, 37; 
TjOuis XIV. irritated against Luuvois, 
43 

Schellemlorfj opinion on the difficulty of 
subsisting armi(‘S in the field, 14 

Scherer pictures to the Directory tluj 
miserable ttate of the Army of 
Italy, 50 

Sclncartzenherff allows the army of 
Wallacliia to pass, 152 

S€gur di*scribcs lunv the French troops 
provided for their subsistence, 134; 


reduction of the Eussiau corps through 
the intense cold. 160 

Sherman captures Atlanta, 205 ; his 
march through Georgia to the sea, 
206; inarches to Goldsboro and de- 
vastates South Carolina, 209 

Sich, their number reduced feeding 
the trooj)8 well, 2 

SobiesJn defeats tlu*. Turks in 1674, 4 

Suchet, Jiis birth and career, 05 ; 
Napoleon’s (‘stimate of his ability, 
06; soliciimle for the subsistence of 
his trooi)s, 06; appointed to command 
the 3rtl Corps, 07; ordered to rely 
on tJi(^ revenues of the countiy, 07; 
Aragon impoverished by the war. 
07; ho draws aroniul him the in- 
lluential ])eople of the province, OS; 
its financial condition, 08 ; remits 
eight millions of francs to the public 
treasury at IMadrid, 00 ; ord(U’ed 
to take possession of 4’ovtosa, 00 ; 
succeeds in forming magazines and 
organizing a transj)ort, 100 ; his 
administrative measures, 101; oppo.sed 
to the systi'iii of (!ontraets, 101 : 
procures meat from France, 101 ; 
steps taken fV)r the siege of Tara- 
gona, 102; improves the communi- 
cations with France, 102; stab^ of 
the province of Valencia, 102; eon- 
ciliat(‘s its iiiliabitants, 103; financial 
results of his administration, 103; 
French armies badly provided with 
fimds, 104; sieges he condiieted in a 
pi5ri(xl of si.M years, 105 ; tin* 3rd ( Vnps 
curtailed to supply trooi>s for tin* 
Eus>iau campaign, 105; trophies rap- 
tured from the em'iiiy, 106 
Supply of food eaiinot lx* guided hy 
lixed ruh.’S, 260; tlie state of daily 
motion makes the provisioning ol' an 
army difiicnlt, 262 ; sevm’al imdhods 
for meeting the needs of the troops, 
262; labour in bringing up j)rovisious 
from the rear, 261* ; a combination of. 
methods found in most campaigns, 
275; campaign of 1.80i), 275; a. sktdeh 
of the system of provisioning to be 
pursued to be made befoie the troops 
take the field, 277 ; (ffi’ects of the 
harvest on abimdaiice and scarcity^ 
2SI ; conciliating the people in their 
own interest. 28 1 ; obtaining provisions 
from foniign markets, 288 


Tchic/iafjqD\ want of unanimity between 
thc! Eussian generals in 1812, 145; 
fifteen hundred i)f his vehicles captured 
by Castex’s brigade, 151 
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Theodore (the Negus), his pride, 233; 
his system of warfare, 237 ; reduces 
his country to a state of misery, 238 
Thiers refutes Klcl)cr’s accusations 
against Bonaparte, 09; losses of the 
French army in theEussian campaign, 
15G • 4.''. 

Tillt/ defeated and mortally wounded, 28 
Transport., indispensable to feed an 
army, 17; arguments for separating 
transport from supply, 282 
Treviso (Duke of) urges Napoleon to 
adopt a more methodical march, 131 


V 

Vaubtiu on tlic art of provisioning, 3 ; 
liow trooi)s, being without bread, lived 
on jd under, 30 

Wallenstiiii at Niirnberg, 29 
Weight carried by the foot soldier, 291 ; 
how distributed, 291 


Wellington (also Sir A. Wellesley), enters 
Spain in 1809, 79; receives no help 
from the Spanish juntas, 79 ; gives 
notice that he will withdraw his army, 
79 ; his soldiers light at Talavera * 
in a starving condition, 80; their 
privations, 80; retires into Portugal, 
81 ; his views on the necessity for a 
good system of supply, 81 ; attaches 
great importance to the transport, 
81 ; battle of Biisaco, 87 ; Sierra do 
Busaco turned, 88; orders the con- 
struction of the lines of Torres Vedras, 
89 ; accMisod of having lost good oppor- 
tunities for attacking tlie French, 91 
Wilson (Sir Robert), the French fail in 
gaining the fritaidship of the popula- 
tion of Egypt, 09; exodus of the 
inhabitants of Moscow, 138; opinion 
as to the amount of provisions saved 
from the burning of Moscow, 111 
irritatcMl by Kutnsoft’s inactivity, 143; 
estimate of the Eussiaii losses in 
pursuing tin; French, 139 
Wolseley^ his endeavours to send a relief 
expt'dition to Khartum, 232 
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